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New Office Buildings 
Here, Up Or Rising, 
Pass $1 Billion Mark 


i Construction of New 
Glass, Steel, Aluminum Sky- 
scrapers Began i in 1947 


BROAD INSURANCE COVER 


Type of Coverage Needed to Pro- 
fe ect Erection Operation of 
49 New Structures 





By Norman C. Frost 
Vice President, The Home 
Insurance Co. 


A phenomenon in the current extra- 
ordinary prosperous American economy 
is the amazing rehabilitation of large 
sections of New York City in which un- 
usually tall office buildings are replac- 
ing structures which had occupied the 
sites for years. It is a remarkable group 
of recently constructed office buildings, 
mostly in midtown New York, which 
have attracted worldwide attention from 
visitors fascinated by the architectural 
designs of huge, shiny structures of 
aluminum, steel and glass reaching to- 
ward the sky. Many are on Third, Madi- 
son and Park Avenues and some were 
entirely rented before a spade of dirt had 
been shoveled. Downtown New York 
is also represented in important new 
building activities, including the largest 
of all those now under construction— 
the Chase Manhattan Bank on the edge 
of the downtown insurance district. 

Naturally, those office buildings al- 
ready erected are adequately covered by 
insurance. While impossible to give an 
accurate figure as to the amount of in- 
surance now being carried and of the 
insurance which will be placed on the 

ildings now under construction, the 
iNsurance naturally runs into hundreds 
of millions of dollars. And, as the own- 
etfs or tenants include many of the top 
corporations of the United States, most 
of whom have executives specially as- 
signed to handling insurance coverage 
bought by their employers—all of whom 
eh experienced and efficient in matters 

ting to property and casualty cov- 
ek is obvious that every type of 
aa which the property or cas- 

omg: 6 companies can furnish is included 

is protection. 


Cost of Some New Buildings 


Among the new structures being 
erected, in addition to Chase Manhattan 
are the new home office of Equi- 
Life Assurance Society and the 
ime & Life Building a block below 
og uitable in Avenue of the Amer- 

ase Manhattan’s building will 
| be 60 stories tall. Including the site and 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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SOME FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 


Conventions — 


Waldorf Meetings of Life Insurance Association of America; 
Institute of Life Insurance; 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 





State of Illinois Insurance Department 
Companies in which Murchisons have a Stock Interest 
Career of Charles F. Trustam 
Impact of Metcalf Bills 
Agents Tell Strike’s Reaction in Steel Towns 
Emil A. Kratovil on Ocean Marine Outlook 
50-Year Anniversary of Wm. H. Bennem 
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Colonial has many IDEAL PLANS 
for Business Insurance 


A good example is the 15 payment life policy. 


ITY 

An illustration at age 35: OFF WIeHIGAN 
amount of insurance $50,000 DEC 1 6 1959 
annual premium $1,802.50 MaTHEMayes 
cash value twentieth year $30,250.00 
total all annual premiums $27,037.50 

20th year Surrender net GAIN $ 3,212.50 


It provides: 


= equity for retirement = life insurance protection 
UNIVERSITY; 


= certain tax advantages SHE unt 
HIGAN 
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Why Cos.’ Report 
On Body Ills Is 
Big News Feature 


Actuarial-Medical Survey Gives 
Overweight and Blood Pressure 
Facts to Public 


LARGEST STUDY IN BUSINESS 
Nation’s Editors Believe 4-Year 
Inquiry Will Aid in Ex- 
tending Longevity 








By Epwarp A. Lew 
Actuary and Statistician, 
Metropolitan Life 


[What has been called the most successful 
press conference in the insurance field, 
judged by reaction of newspapers and 
magazines, was that held at the Institute of 
Life Insurance in October when the public 
was informed of the findings of a long- 
awaited “Build and Blood Pressure” study 
made by insurance companies. That study, 
which took place over a period of four 
years, was conducted by Society of Ac- 
tuaries in consultation with Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. Chatr- 
man of the study was Edward A. Lew, 
Metropolitan Life; vice chairman of the 
actuaries’ committee was Alton P. Morton, 
Prudential, chairman of medical officers’ 
commiitee was Dr. John J. Hutchinson, 
New York Life. 


Magazine and newspaper articles based 
on the study, the first volume of which 
covers 268 pages, including tables, began 
to appear immediately and have continued 
to be published. In addition to daily news 
men and writers for weekly news maga- 
sines, reporters for scientific and medical 
journals were at the press conference. The 
newspaper editors became so much inter- 
ested because the report discusses in con- 
siderable detail the principal disease killers 
growing out of overweight and blood pres- 
sure and they feel that the facts it con- 
tained, particularly about overweight and 
underweight, furnished a tip-off to the pub- 
lic on how tt can build the body in a way 
to lengthen life. The scientific and medical 
journals found ali the study would interest 
their readers. 


The Eastern Underwriter asked Chair- 
man Edward A. Lew to comment on the 
significances of the study and his article 
follows.—Editor’s Note.) 


Actuaries have made a major contribu- 
tion towards a better understanding of 
longevity through studies of various fac- 
tors affecting mortality. Since the turn 
of the century, the Society of Actuaries 
and its predecessor organizations have 
collaborated with the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors in a series 
of large scale investigations of mortality 
among insured lives according to height 
and weight, blood pressure, various med- 
ical impairments, and hazardous occupa- 
tions. The knowledge gained from these 
studies has been used in medicine and 
in public health as well as for developing 


(Continued on Page 50) 





















































Conventions are an 
important part of his career 





Attending conventions is a rewarding experience for the John 
Hancock representative who qualifies. At gatherings of company 
leaders he has a chance to meet and share experiences with John 


Hancock people from all over. 


In some of the finest vacation resorts in the country he can relax 
and exchange ideas with the company’s top salesmen. During these 
stimulating convention programs, he discovers fresh approaches to 


successful life underwriting. 





This is one of the many opportunities the John Hancock man has to 
give his career—and morale—a boost. And it’s one of the many 


reasons why he’s glad to be selling John Hancock. 





ai ANS 


MUTUAL@Y LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


a4 


The John Hancock Signature Series (© fofmad & most advanced life insurance portfolio) 
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Illinois State Insurance Department 


With Chief Office in Springfield It Also Has Staff in Chicago; Licensed 


To Do Business in the State at End of Last Year Were 1,171 


Licensed to do business in the State 
of Illinois as of December 31, 1958 were 
1,171 insurance companies, domestic, for- 
eign and alien. For the calendar year 
1958 Illinois policyholders paid into in- 
surance companies $2.010 billion. The 
Director of the Department is Joseph S. 
Gerber, one of the leading members of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. His career is printed on 
page 5. 

In addition to exercising responsibility 
in the regulation, taxation and super- 
vision of the insurance business in IIli- 
nois, the Illinois Insurance Department 
administers the Non-Profit Hospital 
Service Corporation Act, the Medical 
Service Plan Corporation Act, the Bail 
Bond Division, the Public Empioyee 
Pension Fund Division and the Bureau 
of Liquidations, Conservations and Re- 
habilitations. The principal office of the 
Department of Insurance is located in the 
State Capitol Building, Springfield. The 
Chicago office is in the State of Illinois 
Building. 

The Insurance Department functions 
on a divisional basis. Each division is 
headed by a supervisor who is charged 
with the responsibility of execution and 
administration of the insurance code. 
Supervisors all come to the Insurance 
Department with previous experience in 
the insurance business. 


Rosenthal, Ross, Miss Skogh 


The Assistant Director is F. Vernon 
Rosenthal, well known to the insurance 
fraternity. He has spent 17 years with 
the Insurance Department, heads the 
Chicago office, working closely with the 
company examination branch, and car- 
ries on innumerable functions chargeable 
to his office. In addition, Mr. Rosenthal 
does a considerable amount of NAIC 
work. 

The chief deputy is James W. Ross 
who has been with the Department 17 
years. He entered it from the life in- 
surance business. As chief deputy he 
heads the Springfield office, handling 
matters of personnel and a multitude of 
general Jproblems. His broad _ ex- 
perience in the life field has made him 
a most valuable public servant. 

The Life Division is headed by Miss 
Lillian V. Skogh, lawyer and actuary, 
who is completing her 44th year with the 
nsurance Department. As of December 
31, 1958 there were 103 domestic, 179 
foreign and 6 alien life insurance com- 
Panies doing business in the state. In 
addition to the problems of admission of 
companies, the Life branch handles the 
necessary correspondence with com- 
Panies and individuals concerning all 
matters except claim disputes. 


Insurance Companies; How Department Operates 


By Ratpo H. Kastner 


General Counsel, American Life Convention 


Patton, Baxter, Risse 

The Fire Division is headed by Ralph 
L. Patton who has been with the De- 
partment since January 1954. As of De- 
cember 31, 1958, there were 231 domestic, 
229 foreign and 49 alien fire insurance 
companies licensed in the state. ‘In 
addition the division licenses the surplus 
line agents and qualifies surplus line 
insurance companies. Surplus line com- 
panies must comply with the strictest of 
requirements and on January 1, 1961 a 
new surplus line law will be effective. 
giving the Insurance Department greater 
control over the operation of such 
writers. This division further carries on 
the functions of admission of companies, 
the organization of domestic companies 
and the usual services for companies and 
citizens. 

The Casualty branch is headed by Eu- 
gene F. Baxter who has been with the 
Department six years. Prior thereto he 
served in the insurance business 40 
years. There are 74 domestic, 176 foreign 
and 9 alien casualty companies super- 
vised by this division which approves 
the organization of new companies and 
admission of foreign and alien com- 
panies. With the innumerable problems 
prevailing in the casualty business today 


a law was passed in 1957 which required 
casualty companies in business less than 
five years to file semi-annual reports. 
These reports are examined by this 
division. The division does _ further 
exercise the usual duties which fall with- 
in the scope of responsibilities. 

The Fraternal Division is headed by 
B. W. Risse who has been with the De- 
partment 16 years. As of December 31, 
1958, there were 40 domestic, 74 foreign 
and one Canadian societies authorized 
to do business in Illinois. This division 
at the present time operates in an auton- 
omous manner, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of analyzing annual state- 
ments, approving policy forms, examin- 
ing applications for the admission of 
foreign and alien societies and the incor- 
poration of domestic societies and all 
other problems affecting fraternal benefit 
societies. 


Dixon, Oline, Wright 


The Policy Examination Division is 
headed by Roy C. Dixon who has been 
with the Department 12 years. As of 
December 31, 1958, this branch, which 
approves life, accident and health forms 
acted on 21,346 forms. It is anticipated 
that more than 25,000 forms will have 
been acted upon during the year 1959, 


This division now consists of ten em- 
ployes. The volume of business and num- 
ber of forms processed by the Depart- 
ment is an indication of the keen compe- 
tition that prevails in the life, accident 
and health business in Illinois. 

The Agents’, Brokers’ and Solicitors’ 
License Division is headed by Joseph 
R. Oline, with the Department 20 years. 
This division is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of licensing agents, brokers 
and solicitors and conducting examina 
tions of agents and brokers, as well as 
the investigation of complaints against 
agents, brokers and solicitors. A branch 
ot this office is maintained in Chicago 
As of December 31, 1958, 136,449 persons 
were licensed to sell insurance in the 
State of Illinois. This division, which 
has availed itself of the newest machine 
equipment, has been able to render good 
service to companies and _ producers 
Harry T. Wright is assistant supervisor 
and has been with the Department 12 
years. 

Searles, Beardsley, Coddington 


The General Services Division is 
headed by LeRoy H. Searles who has 
been with the Department seven years. 
This division has four branches—Claims, 
Taxation, Cashier and Securities. The 


KEY MEN AT DEPARTMENT’S MAIN OFFICE IN SPRINGFIELD--Left to right, seated: B. W. Risse, James W. 
Ross, Joseph S. Gerber, Lillian V. Skogh, Ralph L. Patton. Standing: Peter Paul Beardsley, Laurence Lenz, Harry T. Wright, 
Eugene F. Baxter, Walter Hunn, Roy C. Dixon, Edwin C. Mills, Jr., Joseph R. Oline, Leroy H. Searles, L. T. Coddington. 
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Department maintains two claim men in 
>o and one in Springfield. Several 
letters written each 
in connection with complaints. In 
area the Department is extremely careful 
not to presume upon the judiciary in the 
resolution of claims. The Taxation and 

Cashiers sections are charged with the 
ceeonaliitiey of computing, billing and 
collecting revenue from all “gn He 
The Department has purchased the latest 
machine equipment to simplify its  bill- 
ing procedures. Securities Section—At 
the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1959, 
the securities on deposit with the De- 
partment of Insurance amounted to $60,- 
218,900. 

The Rating Branch is divided into two 
divisions—Fire and Casualty. The fire 
section is headed by Peter Paul Beards- 


ley, with the Department 12 years. The 
Casualty 


Chicag 


thousand are year 


this 


Section is headed by L. T. 
Coddington who has been with the De- 
partment 14 years. It is this particular 
division that is charged with the responsi- 
bility of approving rate filings as well as 
examining fire and casualty policy and 
endorsement forms. Rate regulation in 
the fire and casualty field. being rela- 
tively new, it was obvious that innumer- 
able problems would be created but in 
addition the adverse experience in these 
fields created additional burdens. In 
addition to the supervisors, two persons 


serve in the Rating Division. The De- 
partment further took cognizance of the 
rating problems and effective in 1957 


hired two men with much experience as 
rate examiners. Although charged to the 
Company Examination Branch _ they 
work closely with the Rating Branch in 
the examination of rating bureaus, ad- 
visory boards and the rating portions of 
fire and casualty company examinations 
This branch also concerns itself with 
complaints arising out of rates. a on | 
the past year this divis‘cn reviewed and 
examined in excess of 3,000 rate filings 
and more than 10,000 policy and endorse- 


ment forms. 
Cordon, Hooton, Karnes 
The Company Examination Division 


is headed by William T. 
the Department 23 years. George k. 
Hooton, assistant chief examiner, has 
been with the Department 18 years. In 
1958 the Department was fortunate to 
have received funds to put 15 additional 
examiners on the force. It was deemed 
logical to establish a training program 
at this particular time. Accordingly, 
Thomas Donald Karnes, with the Depart- 
ment 12 years, was placed in charge of 
this important schooling program. Each 
new examiner was given a minimum of 
three months training. 

Another innovation for Illinois in the 
year 1958 was the establishment of an 
Audit Ba ureau within the Company Ex- 
amination Branch where all annual state- 
ments, with exception of fraternal so- 
cieties, are now examined by the Audit 
Bureau. This, headed by Mr. 
Karnes. The Department believes that 
the Audit Section will prove one of the 
most vi aluable means of anal yzi ng the 

appreciate the 


Cordon, with 


too, is 


t 


annual statement. To 
magi uitude of this division’s responsibil- 
ities, 170 examinations were made or 
filed during the calendar year 1958, This, 
of -course, included organizational ex- 
aminations, increase in capital, special 
assignments and rating and advisory 
board examinations. This branch has 
approximately 50 Examiners. Illinois be- 
lieves that it has a responsibility in the 
greater participation in out-of-state ex- 
aminations and there has been a steady 
increase in the assignment of IIlinois 
Examiners for out-of-state examinations. 
The Legal Division 

The Department has a legal division 
consisting of five attorneys: I.awrence 
A. Berman, 6 years with the Depart- 
ment; Robert S. Diehl, 2 years; Vaughn 
N. Woodruff, 3 years; Edwin C. Mills, 
Jr., 2 years; Laurence Lenz, 1 year. 

The attorneys all came to the Depart- 
ment with valuable experience. Prior to 
1959 the Insurance Department has gen- 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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Foow Wlinois 


epartment Was Created 


Grew Out of Act to Incorporate a Marine and Fire Insurance Company 
In 1835; Made Separate Entity, Concentrating on Insurance When 


Separated from Department of Trade and Commerce in 1933 


By Av BernarpDI 


Capitol News Correspondent, Springfield, IIl. 


The 
ance 


first legislation concerning insur- 
in Illinois was passed in 1835, 17 


years after the state’s admission into 
the Federal Union. Called “An Act to 
Incorporate the Alton Marine and Fire 


Insurance Co.,” it set a pattern 
was to be followed until 1869. 
3etween 1835 and 1869 there were 279 
insurance companies incorporated by 
such special acts of the early Illinois 
legislatures. Today, 31 of these com- 
panies are still doing business in the 
state 
Almost 
companies 
without any 


which 


these early 
were permitted to operate 

regulatory laws. The ex- 
ceptions were three acts relating to agen- 
cies of foreign companies and two to 
taxation. This, however, was not strange, 
since the same condition existed in all 
the states and territories. Because of 
this lack of regulation, the business of 
insurance was considered a somewhat 
shaky proposition by the early Illinois 
citizens. 


without exception, 


Licensing of Agents 


1841 the first general law 
Illinois was 
agents of 
procure 


In February, 
relating to insurance in 
passed. It merely required 
foreign insurance companies to 
a license from the State Treasury and 
to pay a small annual license fee. No 
statement or showing of financial re- 
sponsibility was required. 

This law was repealed by the state leg- 
islature two years later on March 4, 
1843. A substitute was passed which re- 
quired agents of foreign companies to 
signify in writing to the clerk of the 
county court of their respective counties, 





their acceptance of such agencies and to 
pay the clerk 3% of the premiums 
charged on policies written. 

This money was then to be turned over 
by the county clerk to the State Treas- 
urer. By the filing of such notices of 
acceptance, the agent was authorized 
to begin selling insurance for his com- 
pany. 


Next came an act passed in February, 


1855. This applied to all classes of in- 
surance companies of other states and 
foreign countries and required annual 


statements of condition to be filed with 
the State Auditor of Public Accounts. 
The law also required the appointment 
of an attorney for service in the state 
and certificates of authority for agents. 


How Chicago Board of Fire Under- 


writers Came into Being 


Insurance firms at this stage recog- 
nized the need for regulatory controls 
if their business was to prosper. Conse- 


quently, fire companies in 1849 organized 
local boards in the more important cen- 
ters. The Chicago Board of Underwriters 
was among the first and in order to fa- 
cilitate its work, this Board was incor- 
porated by a special act of the Illinois 
General Assembly on February 22, 1861. 
Today, it remains the only one left that 
continues to function in its entirety. 
Shortly after the end of the Civil War 
the first general insurance law was 
passed by the legislature in 1869. It sus- 
pended the 1855 Act and provided for the 


incorporation and ‘the government of 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in the state. A law for the organization 





KEY MEN AT CHICAGO OFFICE—Left to right, seated: F. Vernon Rosenthal, 


Joseph S. Gerber, William T. Cordon. 


Standing Willis A. Hurlbut, Robert S. 


Diehl, Vaughn N. Woodruff, Arthur G. Smith, Lawrence A. Berman, Arthur F. 


Krisher, Frank J. Filpi. 





and regulation of the life insurance busi- 
ness in Illinois was passed at the same 
time. These laws, subsequently amended 
from time to time, actually remained in 
force until 1937 when the Illinois Insur- 
ance Code bill was passed. 


Appointment of First Superintendent 
Bradford Durfee 


The first Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment in State government was created in 
1893. Supervision of the Department was 
delegated to an “Insurance Superintend- 
ent” who took over the work previously 
assigned to the auditor’s office. 

Illinois’ first Insurance Superintendent 
was Bradford K. Durfee of Decatur. 
30orn in Marshall, Mich. in 1838 he and 
the Durfee family moved to Battle Creek 


before coming to Decatur in 1858. The 
father, Nathan, a cabinet maker, had 
owned furniture stores in each of the 


Michigan cities before coming to Illinois. 

Bradford Durfee brought much exper- 
ience to the position of Superintendent. 
He had been a school teacher, member 
of the Decatur City Council; a repre- 
sentative of Macon county in the Illinois 
legislature, and had acquired 30 years of 
real estate and general insurance work 
prior to his appointment by Governor 
Altgeld. Following his term as Superin- 
tendent Mr. Durfee traveled extensively 
as a representative of insurance compan- 


ies and was located at Pueblo, Colo., for 
some time. 
3y the first decade of 1900 the old 


1896 insurance law had been amended so 
frequently that it was ambiguous and in- 
consistent. Each successive general as- 
sembly struggled with the problem until 
in 1915 it passed what was then called 
the “Uniform Mutual Law.” This law 
permitted the organization of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies. 


Montgomery .Ward Group Policy 


Such mutual companies as had already 
been organized under special acts of the 
legislature or under the mutual provisions 
of the 1869 law filed resolutions with the 
Insurance Department adopting the pro- 
visions of the 1915 law and were from 
then on subject to that law in all re- 
spects. The Uniform Mutual Law was 
repealed at the time of the IIlinois In- 
surance Code’s adoption in 1937. 

Shortly before passage of the Uniform 
Mutual law another “first” was scored in 
Illinois insurance history. In April, 1912, 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
issued the first master Group life insur- 
ance policy to employes of Montgomery 
Ward, Chicago mail order house. 

In 1917 Illinois created various depart- 
ments of state under a Civil Admimistra- 
tive Code. One of the new departments 
was Department of Trade and Commerce 
which had under its jurisdiction a num- 
ber of divisions, one of which the Divi- 
sion of Insurance. In effect, the code 
abolished the Insurance Department as 
a separate state department and made it 
a minor division in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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The Illinois Department 


(Continued from Page 4) 


erally maintained the position that as 
an administrative agency it should view 
with reluctance the development of a 
legislative program. During the legisla- 
tive session in 1959 the Department 
sponsored approximately 30 insurance 
bills which were successfully passed in 
the Legislature and signed by the Gov- 
ernor. The bills were not intended to 
harass the industry but rather to 
strengthen the insurance laws in the 
public interest, all within the operation 
of the free enterprise system. The in- 
surance industry was consulted about all 
proposed legislation, several meetings 
were held to discuss the bills and with 
a common dedication to further the in- 
tegrity of the business, unanimity was 
the password. 

Members of the Legal Division han- 
died all the legislative matters. In ad- 
dition the Legal Branch sits in on in- 
formal meetings and handles formal 
hearings. In spite of the magnitude of 
the business of insurance in the state 
during the calendar year 1958 only 15 
hearings were scheduled by the Depart- 
ment. The Legal Branch promulgates 
rules and regulations from time to time, 
acts as counsel to the various branches 
and performs the essential research work 
on behalf of the Department as well as 
for the Director’s participation in the 
activities of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


Hunn, Hurlbut, Krisher, 


Walter Hunn, who has been with the 
Department 11 years, is assigned to the 
Company Examination Division and is 
a man of diversified talents, running the 
gamut from accounting to insurance 
background to legal training. 

The Public Employe Pension Fund 
Division is headed by Willis A. Hurlbut. 
with the Department 22 years. As of 
December 31, 1958, there were 286 pen- 
sion, annuity and benefit funds under 
the regulation of this division. The 
division examines the annual statements, 
compiles statistics relative to the opera- 
tion of such funds and renders advisory 
service to the administrators of many 
of the funds. 

The Bail Bond Division is headed by 
Arthur F. Krisher, with the Department 
6 years. He is also in charge of the 
License Branch in Chicago. During the 
last session of the Legislature a new Bail 
Bond Act was passed. This division ap- 
proves all applications for bail bonds- 
men and ‘has an investigator who travels 
throughout the state, checking on the 
activities of licensed bail bondsmen. 

Bureau of Liquidations, Conservations 
and Rehabilitations is headed by George 
J. Spatuzza, an attorney, who has 
been with the Department 7 years. 
The Department has made effective im- 
portant legislation giving the Director 
of Insurance authority to dispose of un- 
liquidated claims. This has resulted in 
a large savings of money for the claim- 
ants by reducing the cost of operation 
as well as the time needed to liquidate 
an insolvent company. 

Among some of the important laws 
adopted at the last session were Model 
Credit Accident and Health bill, Unfair 
Trade Practice Act, a law giving the 
Insurance Department the authority to 
regulate the sale of stock by insurance 
companies; an interesting law which 
makes electronic equipment an admitted 
asset up to 2% of the company’s total 
assets. Also, a law making it a penal 
offense for companies, officers and di- 
rectors to issue a policy of a company 
knowing same to be insolvent and a law 
Increasing capital and surplus require- 
ments for new companies. 

The Department is dedicated to the 
Preservation of state regulation of the 
business of insurance and accordingly has 
dedicated itself to the medium of NATC 
as the best vehicle by which state regu- 
lation can be perpetuated. It is con- 
Stantly offering its services to the NAIC 
as a demonstration of its belief and the 
labors of that association. 


Spatuzza 


he 


irector 


of oe e 


By SPENCER KEARE 
President, Federal Life 


The Illinois insuring public, the com- 
panies domiciled in the state and the 
insurance business generally were most 
fortunate when, in January, 1957 Joseph 
Gerber accepted the Governor’s appoint- 
ment as Director of Insurance for the 
State of Illinois. 

Joe Gerber brought to this important 
post a background of experience which 
eminently qualifies him for many com- 
plex problems which he faces daily. 
After completion of his formal arts and 
legal education at Northwestern and Loy- 
ola universities he spent almost ten years 
as an attorney for the Illinois Insurance 
Department. Just prior to his appoint- 
ment as Director he conducted a private 
law practice for eight years, specializing 
In insurance law and numbered among 
his clients many insurance companies 
and organizations. one of which was the 
Illinois State Brokers Association. 

The esteem in which he is held in the 
business itself is evidenced by the many 
important committe chairmanships and 
assignments which have been entrusted 
to his earnest care by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
during the few short years since his ap- 
pointment as director. In these assign- 
ments he has acquitted himself with dis- 
tinction, earning the esteem and con- 
fidence not only of his fellow Commis- 
sioners, but of the representatives of 
the insurance business generally, 

_ Joe Gerber’s fine qualities are not con- 
fined to the manner in which he per- 
forms the duties of the office of Director 
of Insurance. He is extremely devoted 





S. GERBER 


JOSEPH 


to ‘his fine family which consists of his 
wife, Janette, with whom he shares an 
understandable pride in their two sons, 
David, 15 and Kenneth, 9. 

He is also quite active in many civic 
and charitable organizations, particularly 
those whose primary interest is in the 
field of improving the health of our na- 





How Dept. Was Created 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Recreates Department of Insurance 


With the increase of insurance busi- 
ness in the state, a major change was 
made in the Division of Insurance in 
1921. It was divided into various branch- 
es—fire, life, casualty, fraternal, cashier, 


securities and actuarial—to meet the 
new lines then being written. 
[he division’s work and stature in- 


creased so that by 1933 the legislature 
again created a Department of Insur- 
ance with a supervisory head holding the 
title of Director of Insurance. The fol- 
lowing year groundwork was begun on 
the creation of an “insurance code” to 
streamline the entire insurance law struc- 


Keeping Group AMfter 


In examining some correspondence be- 
tween Illinois Insurance Department and 
insurance companies while he was pre- 
paring the article on the Department for 
The Eastern Underwriter Correspondent 
A! Bernardi of Springfield ran across an 
epochal ruling on Group insurance. 

This Group policy covered Montgom- 
ery Ward, the Chicago mail order house; 
the company writing it was Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; the agent was 
William J. Graham, who later became 
vice president of Equitable in charge of 
Group operations; and the Illinois Com- 





ture in Illinois. Owing to the antiquity 
of the laws passed in 1869 and the many 
amendments added since that time the 
job was long and tedious. 

In 1934 two professors from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, [Goebel and Dickin- 
son,] spent several months in the Depart- 
ment of Insurance preparing the pre- 
liminary edition of the new code. The 
finished product was presented to the 
state legislature in 1935 but failed to 
pass. 

However, the next session of the legis- 
lature passed the act, which became known 
as the Illinois Insurance Code. Among other 
things it provided for supervision of fire 
insurance rates in the state; automobile 
rates, and a complete recodification of 
all the laws pertaining to insurance. 

This insurance code has been 
basic framework for all insurance 
in Tllinois. 


cleaving Employment 


missioner was Frederick W. Potter. 
Bernardi was reviewing correspondence 
between S. S. McCurdy, assistant secre- 
tary of Equitable Society and Superin- 
tendent Potter. The correspondence 
which began on December 30, 1910, and 
continued until April 10, 1912, involved 
a question of approving the contract 
form which performance is much more 
expeditiously handled at the present time. 
he correspondence developed that one 
of the interesting problems in regard to 
this first Group Life policy was whether 
(Continued on Page 32) 


the 
laws 





tion’s citizens. Close to his heart is the 
Robert R. McCormick Boys Club of 
Northtown Chicago of which he is a di- 
rector and in whose interest he spends 
many hours. 

He has thus brought to the post of 
Insurance Director of Illinois not only a 
background of experience which well 
qualifies him for his task, but a warmth 
of personality and human interest which 
gives assurance that the decisions which 
he must make will be in the overall in- 
terest of those who serve the insurance 
business and those whom the business 
serves. 


Coiba of Key P, cople 
in Uhinois Dept. 














Many of the key people in the Illinois 
Insurance Department had a background 
in the insurance business before enter- 
ing the Deparment. Some summaries 
follow: 

James W. Ross began with The Pru- 
dential in 1912. He became general agent 
Pacific Mutual Life at Los Angeles and 
from 1926 to 1942 was with Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. He is past president of Peoria 
Life Underwriters Association and was 
active in the Illinois State association 
before entering the Department. 


Set Up a State Pension Plan 


Lillian V. Skogh, a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Illinois School of Actuarial 
Science and Lincoln College of Law, 
Springfield, spent five years with insur- 
ance department of Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill. She helped set up State’s pension 
plan for its employes in 1915, took first 
civil service exam given for Insurance 
Department employes in 1914 and stood 
first on the list. She joined the Depart- 
ment in succeeding ‘year. 

E. F. Baxter was for six years with 
Lumbermen’s Mutual of Mansfield, Ohio, 
and for six years with Joseph Froggatt 
& Co. Leroy Dixon managed a general 
insurance agency in Harrisburg, IIl., be- 
fore coming to the Department; Ralph 
L. Patton worked for W. A. Alexander 
& Co. and National Casualty ‘Co. before 
coming to Springfield. E. Paul Beards- 
ley was with the Industrial Casualty of 
Bloomington for 19 years. 

Bernard Risse spent 14 years in frater- 
nal and legal reserve life insurance field 
specializing in investment work. From 1933 
to 1941 he worked for the Department 
and left to engage in institutional invest- 
ment field, returning as fraternal super- 
visor in 1951. 


Was a Lt. Colonel 


Joseph R. Oline, a university graduate 
in accounting and business administra- 
tion, has been with Department since 
1931 with exception of five years service 
in World War II and two years in 
Korean conflict. He holds rank of Lt. 
Colonel in U. S. Army. 

L. T. Coddington specialized in cost ac- 
counting as supervisor of cost accounting 
for large manufacturing organization. 
Also had an exceptional background in 
financing field where he was in charge 
of relationship between financing and 
insurance. Leroy Searles had experi- 
ence in business field before entering 
Insurance Department. 


Rosenthal Had General Insurance 
Agency 


F. Vernon Rosenthal had a general in- 
surance agency in Waukeegan, Ill. He 
came to Department in 1941 as an ex- 
aminer until 1946 (with two years out 
for the Army.) He had charge of many 
of the important examinations conducted 
by Illinois Department which he left in 
July, 1956 to work for Allstate Insurance 
Co. as assistant state filing director. He 
rejoined the Department March, 1957 
when he was appointed Assistant Direc- 
tor by Governor William G. Stratton. 

W. T. Cordon had previous experience 
in agency work for Metropolitan Insur- 
ance Co.; conducted a general insurance 
agency; worked for a brokerage and 
securities firm. He has been with Illinois 
Department 26 years. 
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How Steel Strike Affected Insurance Business 


Most Workers, Knowing Strike Imminent, Kept Tight Budget; Some 


Wives Worked; Agents Gave Double Service For Conservation 





Chuied by 
Equitable Society People 





A strike of the magnitude of that in the steel industry naturally had. a 


serious impact on some insurance agents and their clients. 


The reaction in the 


struck areas is described for readers of The Eastern Underwriter by insurance 


representatives in a number of cities. 





In response to a request from The 
Eastern Underwriter for facts relative 
to insurance situation in connection with 
the steel strike in one of the large cities 
of Ohio the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society ascertained the reaction from 
four of its principal representatives in 
the territory. In the city selected a 
large amount of Group insurance is 
owned. The men of whom the company 
made inquiry were these: a_ leading 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table; a district manager; a claim man- 
ager; and a local supervisor handling 
the company’s mortgage collections. 
Summarized they wrote the company: 


Million Dollar Writer 


Certain business thas been held in 
abeyance because of the strike; the 
upper income classes, however, were not 
seriously affected in their purchasing 
power. Our last month’s business came 
almost entirely from large corporations 
and business has never been better. Sal- 
aried people do not seem to be seriously 
affected nor has our Pension Trust busi- 
ness had any marked decline. I suspect 
that those in the middle and lower in- 
come classes, who are more directly 
related with the steel business such as 
the steel workers and merchants, are 
much more seriously affected. 


District Manager 


Insofar as individual life insurance is 
concerned a larger than average number 
of people came to the office to borrow 
on cash values, to surrender policies for 
cash and to use dividends. The call for 
loans and dividends was particularly 
evident in cases where premiums were 
falling due. The increase in such re- 
quests was perhaps 50% higher than nor- 
mal and this increased demand is still 
going on. In all, the lapses or requests 
for cash values can be attributed to the 
steel strike. We have received at least 
three calls from policyholders under the 
mortgage plan, stating in effect “If the 
strike continues much longer, we won’t 
be able to meet our payments or we will 
have to borrow to do so.” Others in like 
circumstances made reduced payments 
on their monthly installments. 

Some closings under mortgage plan 
were delayed until people went back to 
work. For the most part we stayed away 
from steel workers entirely as far as new 
sales were concerned. In one city on 
the lake our district was hit harder than 
in one of the bigger steel towns as most 
workers there were on a nine months 
schedule. This applies to dock workers, 
boat crews and railroad circles. These 
men lost from three to four months’ work 
on a nine month year. Steel companies 
and chemical companies in the area were 
closed. We feel that the accumulative 
ee of the strike showed up in Octo- 
er. 


Mortgage Collection Supervisor and 
Claim Manager 


I would not consider that the increase 
in delinquent mortgage plan payments in 
a big city in my area has been of a sub- 
stantial nature because of the steel 
strike. Perhaps five such cases per 
month rose to ten but the proportion to 
the total number of mortgages in effect 
is still a very small percentage. We 
have been able to work out all prob- 
lems of this nature by means of reduced 
payments or loans. There has been a 
greater percentage of unemployment in 
some areas than in others. 





All of the major industries, including 
the steel companies, kept their Group 
insurance coverages in effect. The acci- 


dent and sickness coverages were also 
maintained and greatly increased claims 
were experienced during the entire 
period of the strike. For the initial six 
weeks period there was a considerable 
increase in hospital and surgical cases 
but the incidents of these cases later 
returned to a more nearly normal level. 





As on by 
Chil Life Managers 


At the request of The Eastern Under- 
writer Robert L. Baer, second vice pres- 
ident of Colonial Life, wrote to managers 
of districts where many steel workers 
live either in city or environ, such as 
Allentown, New Kensington, Greens- 
burg, Easton, Beaver Falls, Pottstown, 
West Chester or in the larger cities in 








whose territory are steel mills, such as 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Trenton, Philadel- 
phia. What follows is a summary of 


their replies: 


As soon as the strike started incomes 
were discontinued for the duration. As 
the workers saw the situation looming 
they began to send their wives to work 
and when the strike eventuated the men 
took jobs in other plants. Some went 
into steel plants not on strike; some 
took seasonable jobs on farms, building 
construction or other outside work to 
help provide them with income. 


Anticipated Strike; Saved Money 


Most steel families anticipate a strike 
every time contract renewal talks come 
up so they try to save money while 
they are working in the steel mills. 
Hence, the shock did not prove too great 
when they were confronted by almost 
complete loss of income. 

All steel workers are budget-minded 
and many have had previous experience 
with their jobs being struck. In many 
cases installment payments on goods 


bought on credit were made in advance. 
“As fas as our branch was concerned,” 





one manager wrote the company, “we 
did not actually feel the effects of the 
strike until the first week of October 
except the psychological factor that it 
naturally would have on sales.” 


When Men Returned to Work 


As to what happened when the men 
returned to work, that proved the most 
difficult aspect of the strike, said an- 
other manager. 

“We are experiencing a greater con- 
servation problem now as there came a 
three-week period until the first pay 
day,” he continued. “In the meantime, the 
wives were forced to stop work in order 
to take care of the children. Many steel 
workers were not too happy about re- 
turning to work because of the issue not 
being fully settled which gave the work- 
ers an additional feeling of insecurity. 
Fortunately, that situation began to 
change after receiving the first pay 
check. It should be stated that some 
policyholders who visualized their per- 
sonal situation, as their incomes were 
on the verge of stopping, opposed the 
idea of striking. Others believed in the 
strike because their thought was that 
they should be able to share the profits 
of the steel industry.” 


Work Hard on Conservation 


Now, to discuss the effect the strike 
had on the insurance companies. Since 
the workers returned to the mills a 
number of policyholders have seen fit 
to renew their insurance’ coverage. 
Others decided to procrastinate until 
they were sure of the outcome of the 
60-day injunction period. 

“Our experience is that the insurance 
protection in our town was basically 
maintained in spite of the income dif- 
ficulty,” a manager wrote the Colonial. 
“At the same time, some policyholders 
were forced to lapse their insurance. 
New sales to 'these clients were cur- 
tailed due to the economic decline. 

“As a measure of conservation before 
the strike our agents were giving extra 
service to clients by collecting six weeks 
each month rather than the customary 
four weeks. Also, during the strike our 
agents were collecting weekly rather 
than utlizing normal monthly or bi- 
monthly collection systems. Essentially, 
they found that this extra service aided 
them in their conservation efforts. 


Insurance Meets Emergencies 


“One of our agents was visiting a 
home in an effort to effect collection. 
During that visit the water man entered 
with a notice from ‘his branch office to 
discontinue water service. However, be- 
cause of this man’s insurance program 
this applicant was not only able to meet 
his water bills but was also able to re- 
tain his refrigerator as well. This was 
another proof that life insurance owner- 
ship is a friend of ‘both the beneficiary 
and the financially embarrassed. I am 
sorry to report that some of our clients 
lost older policies which they will be un- 





able to reinstate after their economic 
position improves.” 


A more cheerful view was offered by 
the manager who wrote the company: 
“Our experience during the strike has 
been a compensating one in that it has 
made more binding the insurance com- 
pany-policyholder relationship. There js 
no doubt that a closer and more friendly 
relationship exists between sahesichiece 
and agents. This has been the result of 
service calls made with respect to loans 
and cash surrenders. In many homes 
what had been saved as the result of 
accumulated reserves on their insurance 
policies was all that some families could 
count upon during the crisis. 


“Production was obviously affected as 
service calls made an excessive demand 
upon the agent’s time and selling was 
confined to people outside the steel in- 
dustry. We found that in the majority 
of families insurance protection closely 
followed the absolute necessities of their 
budget. 


“Ais to measures of conservation, we 
expected the strike emergency the earlier 
part of the year and discussed and re- 
emphasized the importance of our condi- 
tion of accounts by increasing our ad- 
vance payments and decreasing our ar- 
rears. This idea really paid off.” 

Another manager wrote: “Most of 
the employers continued the Group Life 
and Health insurance for their striking 
employes. While non-payment lapses in- 
creased in our agency this was no more 
than we experienced during previous 
recession periods. In our territory sur- 
plus Government food was distributed 
periodically to striking steel workers 
and public assistance was applied for 
and received by those in dire need. 
Owners of grocery stores, butcher shops, 
merchants and many others in the com- 
munity went all out to help the workers 
tide over during the crisis.’ 


Another manager in commenting on 
conservation wrote: “Our conservation 
until the last week of the strike was 
good. Our lapse for the most part did 
not come directly from the steel workers, 
but indirectly because of the small fab- 
ricators who had been closed due to 
shortage of steel. Expenses of our 
agents tripled during the strike because 
of the extra calls which had to be made. 
Where the agent had been calling once a 
month he now found himself in the posi- 
tion of making four or five calis. When 
the premium collection became so dif- 
ficult some policyholders would attempt 
to get a policy loan to help pay the 
family’s premiums. 


Young Married Couples 


“The most acute situation seemed to 
be with the young married people who 
had purchased insurance over the past 
six or eight years. In those cases there 
was general recognition and gratitude 
that they had not purchased just a piece 
of paper, but that life insurance owner- 
ship meant that when emergencies arose 
life insurance could take over and do 
a pretty fine job. Naturally, all those 
incidents have greatly increased the pres- 
tige of the life insurance institution, the 
companies furnishing the insurance and 
the agents.” 
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Since its historic introduction but a short time ago, Planned 
Living by State Mutual of America has won unique and vigorous 
| field support as the better way approach to the marketing of all 
individual policy products of the Company. Planned Living is 
a precisely-plotted and professional sales approach — one which 
virtually compels a hearing in every instance. It is an approach 
which is helping our growing sales force move State Mutual 
products more quickly, with more confidence, with greater skill 


and with better results than was ever before possible. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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FRANKLIN BRIESE 





Udel Bros. 


RALPH E. EDWARDS 





Y. W. SCARBOROUGH, JR. 


“We Have “With “Us “oday---Some 


Donald M. Ellis 


Donald M. Ellis, F.S.A. was appointed 


senior actuary of the Canada Life in 
December, 1958. This was the first ap- 
pointment in fourteen years to such a 
position in the company and followed 
the election of Vice President J. Gordon 
Beatty, F'1.A., F.S.A. to the 


Beatty 


board of 
directors when Mr. simultane- 
ously relinquished his responsibilities as 
actuary. 

Son of a minister of the United 
Church, Mr. Ellis was an honor graduate 
in Mathematics and Physics of Queen’s 
University in Kingston, Ontario. In 
1928, he joined the Canada Life in the 
home office actuarial department. A 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries since 
1935, he was appointed assistant actuary 
in 1941 and an associate actuary in 1950. 

Mr. Ellis is active in church work. 
In addition to travel on this Continent 
and abroad he is interested in photog- 
raphy, bridge, gardening, woodworking 
and music. He is married to a former 
Canada Life girl and they have a son 
and a daughter. 


Franklin Briese 


Franklin Briese, vice president Min- 
nesota Mutual, received his LL.B. de- 
gree in 1948 from University of Min- 
nesota College of Law, where he was 
president of the senior class. In Sept- 
ember of that year he started as an 
attorney with Minnesota Mutual, doing 
legal work in the secretary's department. 
In 1951 he was moved to the investment 
department of the company, where he 
has been ever since. He was named 
assistant treasurer in 1938, treasurer in 
1946, vice president and treasurer in 
1954; was elected to the board of trustees 
in 1958 and was named vice president 
this year. 

Mr. Briese is secretary of the finan- 
cial section of the American Life Con- 
vention and a member of the finance 
committee, Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. He is also a member 
of the Society of Seurity Analysts. He 
is active in various ch: ritable and hos- 
pital fund campaigns, is a trustee of 
Charles T. Miller Memorial Hospital, 


director and first vice president of the 
Community Chest; is a director of 
oe estern National Bank of St. Paul. 
He is married to the former Dorothy 
Vine and they have two children, F rank- 
lin W. and Gretchen B. His recreations 
are golf, fishing and bridge. 


Ralph E. Edwards 
Ralph E. Edwards, vice president and 
actuary, Baltimore Life, was born in 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and educated 
at public schools in Buffalo, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, receiving a B.S. in 
engineering and an M.A. His initial in- 
surance experience was with The Pru- 
dential where he began as an actuarial 
student in 1935, remaining ten years. He 
then went with Columbian National Life 
as assistant actuary and joined Baltimore 
Life as associate actuary in 1949; be- 
came actuary in 1952 and was elected to 
his present post in 1955. He has been a 
director of the company since 1952. 

A Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, 
Mr. Edwards is a member of the Middle 
Atlantic Actuaries Club and was _ its 
president in 1955. He has been president 
of the Maryland Society for Medical 
Research since 1957. In ALC and LIAA 
he has served on the actuarial committee 
(1955-1957;) and the premium tax com- 
mittee, (1955-1958). He is a member of 
the board of directors of Life Office 
Management Association; was on its ex- 
amination committee, 1956-58 and has 
been vice chairman of its educational 
counsel committee since 1958. In addi- 
tion he is a member of the legislation 
committee of Baltimore Association of 
Commerce. 

Mrs. Edwards is an associate of the 
Society of Actuaries. They met while 
taking actuarial classes, after work, at 
Prudential in Newark. Mrs. Edwards was 
with Equitable Society until 1946, now 
does consulting work, principally for 
Maryland Hospital Service Corporation. 

Mr. Edwards’ hobbies include travel, 
photography, railroads and mathematical 
puzzles. He is a member of the Six 
Napoleons which is the Baltimore Chap- 
ter of the Baker Street Irregulars (de- 
votees of Sherlock Holmes). He belongs 
to the Country Club of Maryland, Mer- 
chants Club and the Gaslamp Club. 


Y. W. Scarborough, Jr. 


Yancey Wilcox Scarborough, Jr., pres- 
ident of Atlantic Coast Life, Charleston, 
S. C., was born in Charleston in 1922. 
He attended grammar school there, and 
while in high school was president of the 
Student Body, president of the Forum 
Club, and winner of the “W. P. Cart 
Cup” for character and deportment. In 
addition, he earned athletic letters in 
baseball and basketball. 


In 1939 he entered the Citadel where he 
graduated in 1943 with a B.S. During this 
four-year period he was captain of his 

Cadet Company and president of the 
lencin Honor Society. Here again he 
earned athletic letters in basketball and 
tennis. Immediately upon graduation, he 
— into the Marine Corps where he 

aw foreign service for two years and 
was discharged as captain in March, 
946. 

Upon return to civilian life, he joined 
with his father in organizing the Cos- 
mopolitan Life Insurance Co. With four 
agents, a manager and himself, he as- 
sumed the task of building an industrial 
debit and started a company from 
scratch. He has not only carried a rate 
book, developed districts, but also man- 
aged and supervised home office proc- 
dures. In 1952, the company was merged 
with the Atlantic Coast Life and under 
the reorganization, Mr. Scarborough be- 
came executive vice president and treas- 
urer. Upon the death of his father in 
1956 he was elected president. 

Mr. Scarborough’s civic and commu- 
nity activities have been many. In 1951 
he was charter president of the Sertoma 
Club and in 1952 was state Governor 
of Sertoma International. He served as 
a member of the board of directors of 
the United Fund for four years and was 
chairman of its public relations commit- 
tee. For three years he was a member 
of the board of the Greater Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce and is now pres- 
ident. In 1957 he was president of the 
Association of South Carolina Life In- 
surance Companies. This year he begins 
a term of three years as a member of 
the executive committee of Life Insurers 
Conference. Among his club member- 
ships is that of New England Society. 
His hobbies are yachting and golf and 
he has served as Boy Scoutmaster to a 
local troop. 





Mr. and Mrs. Scarborough have five 
children: Lou Ann, 12; Frances, 10; 


III, 8; George, 7 and John 2. 


John A. Henry 


John A. Henry, vice president and 
general counsel, Continental Casualty 
Co., Continental Assurance and Trans- 
por tation Insurance Co., is also a director 
of all three insurance firms. 

A native of Devils Lake, N. D., Mr. 
Henry was educated at Amherst College 
and received his LL. B. degree from the 
Albany Law School of Union University 
in New York. After eight years of 
private law practice in upstate New 
York, he became an attorney for the 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co. 

In 1944 Mr. Henry joined Continental 
Casualty as counsel. He was elected 
general attorney for the Continental 
Companies in 1948, and general counsel 
in April, 1953, becoming vice president 
and secretary in September, 1953. He 
retained the secretary’s duties until 1958. 
In April, 1954, he was elected director 
of the companies. 


JOHN A. HENRY 
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Interesting Personalities In Life Insurance 


Lawrence M. Cathles, Jr. 


Mr. Cathles, vice 
division, Aetna Life, and born in Dalias 
is a recognized authority on employe 
welfare and pension plans in the Group 
insurance field. His family moved to 
Scarsdale, N. Y., when he was 10. After 
attending St. Paul’s School in Concord, 
N. H., he went to Princeton University 
joining Aetna Life in July, 1935 a month 
following graduation. 

After attending Aetna Life Group 
school at the home office in Hartford 
Mr. Cathles was assigned to Detroit as 
home office Group representative. In 
1940 he became manager of the Group 
department at Toledo where he worked 
for two years before being commissioned 
in the Navy. Returning to Aetna on 
leaving the Navy in 1946 he was assigned 
to the company’s New York City Group 
department, later being named assistant 
Group manager here. In 1948 he was 
transferred to home office as superin- 
tendent, Group division; was appointed 
assistant secretary a year later. Subse- 
quently, he was advanced to secretary, 


president, Group 





LAWRENCE M. CATHLES 


assistant vice president, and, two years 
ago, to vice president. 

While still at New York in 1948 Mr. 
Cathles wrote Aetna Life’s first Taft- 
Hartley health and welfare fund case 
and ever since then has been closely 
identified with the development of this 
type of Group businss. He worked with 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners in developing a code of ethical 
practices for the industry with respect 
to these funds and was active in industry 
efforts to guide the development of the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act. 

Currently, Mr. Cathles is chairman of 
the joint subcommittee on employe wel- 
fare and pension plans of Life Insurance 
Association of America and American 
Life Convention; is on Group committee 
of Health Insurance Association of 
America; and on advisory committee to 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission on 
Federal employes health insurance plans. 
He lives in West Simsbury, Conn., where 
he has been active in town planning and 
zoning, 


Marshall C. Hunt 


Upon graduation from pag end of 
Cincinnati in 1933 Marshall Hunt, as- 
sistant vice president and saieeee sec- 
retary Union Central Life, joined the 
company, serving as a clerk in the audit- 
ing department. He then became a med- 
ical lay approver in the underwriting 
division, later becoming _ purchasing 
agent, which position he held at the time 
of his entrance in the Navy during 
World War II, serving three years and 
attaining the rank of lieutenant in the 
supply corps. 

In 1947 Mr. Hunt was elected person- 
nel director of the Union Central and 
five years later was elected assistant vice 
president with duties in the field of pub- 
lic relations. Three years ago he was 
elected assistant secretary in addition to 
assistant vice president. 

Mr. Hunt served on the personnel ad- 
ministration committee of Life Office 
Management Association; is a past pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati chapter, Public 
Relations Society of America and is a 
member of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. His civic activities in- 
clude chairmanship of the committee of 
management, Williams branch, YMCA; 
chairman, advisory council, Division of 


Correction for the State of Ohio; vice 
chairman, Cincinnati Chapter, American 
Red Cross; secretary, Children’s Dental 
Care F ‘oundation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt have three chil- 
dren. 


Frederick G. Duncan 


Frederick G. Duncan, assistant vice 
president of New York Life, directs the 
general banking operations of the com- 
pany and was instrumental in establish- 
ing its Check-O-Matic program of pre- 
mium payment. He also is responsible 
for the maintenance of banking relations 
and assists Vice President and etasabe: 
Charles E. Baldwin, Jr., in overall super- 
vision of the treasury department. 

Mr. Duncan, a native New Yorker 
and graduate of Princeton, left Guaranty 
Trust in 1950 to join New York Life as 
head of the bank division of the treasury 
department. He was appointed manager 
of the division later that year, assistant 
treasurer in 1952 and assistant vice 
president in 1957. 

Mr. Duncan is a trustee of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. Serving four years in 
the Navy during World War II he was 
discharged with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 


Francis M. Hipp 


Francis Moffet Hipp, president, Lib- 
erty Life of Greenville, S. C., heads one 
of the nation’s billion- dollar insurance 
organizations. Born in Newberry, S. C., 
he was educated in the local school sys- 
tem, attended the Citadel and was grad- 
uated from Furman University with an 
A.B. degree in 1933. In that year he 
joined Liberty Life and rose to the pres- 
idency in ten years, having served as 
assistant treasurer, vice president then 
president and chief executive officer in 
February, 1943. 

Mr. Hipp has many other interests. 
He is vice president and director of 
Surety Life Insurance Co. of Greenville; 
vice president and director of Broad- 
casting Company of the South; pres- 
ident, Holyridge Development Co.; is a 
director of Bankers Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co.; South Carolina National 
Bank, Carolina Pipeline Co. and of the 
3usiness Development Corp. of S. C. He 





is also a trustee of Greenville County 
Foundation, Newberry College and of 
South Carolina Foundation of Independ- 
ent Colleges. He is a member of the 
ee Council of the University of 
South Carolina and is a member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Life Convention. He belongs to the 
Newcomen Society of North America. 

Among his civic and community serv- 
ices are these: Past chairman of board 
of trustees, Greenville General Hospital ; 
director of Greenville Chamber of Com- 
merce; director of South Carolina Cham- 
ber of Commerce; first president of 
United Fund of Greenville; past presi- 
dent and director of YMCA of Green- 
ville; director of his Rotary Club; past 
president and director, American Busi- 
ness Club and a past state vice president 
of Crusade for Freedom. 

Mr. Hipp’s principal hobbies are golf, 
hunting, fishing, and photography. He 
is married to the former Mary M. Looper 
of Greenville. They have four children; 
two daughters and two sons. 


Albert L. Larson 


Dr. Albert L. Larson is chief medical 
director of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies. He joined the companies as 
medical examiner in New York City in 
1940. He entered the Armed Services in 
1942 and was released from active duty 
with the Army Medical Corps in 1946 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, 
and became assistant medical director 
of The Travelers Companies in that same 
year. He was named associate medical 
director in 1950 and chief medical direc- 
tor in 1958. 

A native of White Plains, N. Y., Dr. 
Larson was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, and received his medical degree 
from Albany College in Albany, N. Y. 
His internship and residency was served 
at Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y. 
and he practiced in ‘White Plains until 
joining The Travelers. 

Dr. Larson is a Diplomate of the Na- 
tional Board of Medical Examiners and 
is certified by the American Board of 
fnternal Medicine. He is a member of 
the American, State and County Medical 
Societies and serves on the board of 
directors of the Hartford and Connec- 
ticut Heart Associations. He is also an 
associate of the American College of 
Physicians. 
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Glendon E. Johnson 


Glendon E. Johnson, associate general 
counsel, American Life Convention, who 
has his headquarters in W ashington, 
D. C., was for four years administrative 
assistant to United States Senator Wal- 


lace F. Bennett of Utah. 
Born in Cleveland, Utah, he enlisted 
in U. S. Army as a private in World 


War II being discharged as a first lieu- 
tenant after serving in E uropean theatre. 
Returning to civilian life he was grad- 
uated from University of Utah 


magna 


GLENDON E. JOHNSON 


cum laude and had highest scholastic 
average in the university’s School of 
Business. He was editor of the univer- 
sity’s daily newspaper winning the Na- 
tional Prize Scholarship to Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

In 1952 he was graduated from Har- 
vard Law School. While attending Uni- 
versity of Utah he worked in the Pacific 
National Life general agency of his 
father. A brother, C.'I. Johnson, is Utah 
manager of Canada Life. He also served 
as law clerk to Justice Henroid of Utah 
Supreme Court. Glendon served a vo'un- 
tary mission for the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints in 1948-49 
in New England states. 










BETTY MARTIN 





Betty Martin 

Betty Martin, who has been with the 
Institute of Life Insurance since 1946, 
is a graduate of Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Cal., with further study at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. While in Europe she 
was also engaged in writing articles and 
in other public relations activites de- 
signed to help make France better under- 
stood by English-speaking peoples. 

Prior to joining the Institute ‘Miss 
Martin was engaged for several years in 
personnel administration and public re- 
lations work in different sections of this 
country. At the Institute she is assistant 
director of the ‘Women’s Division. With 
Mrs. Marion S. Eberly she develops a 
program designed to give women infor- 
mation they seek from the life insurance 
business—information that will help them 
meet their responsibilities as home- 
makers, breadwinners, community lead- 
ers and citizens. 


James H. Torrey 


Mr. Torrey, second vice president, 
securities department Connecticut Gen- 
eral, joined the company in 1945 as a 


JAMES H. TORREY 


securities analyst. He was named senior 
securities analyst in 1950, assistant secre- 
tary in 1954 and secretary in 1956. Two 
years later he became second vice presi- 
dent. 

A native of Wilkes-Barre he attended 
high school in South Pasadena, Cal., 
and was graduated in 1940 from Yale 
University where he received his Bach- 
lor degree in economics. Prior to join- 
ing Connecticut General, Mr. Torrey was 
executive officer of a destroyer escort in 
the Pacific during World War II and par- 
ticipated in campaigns in the Philippines, 
Marianas, and Okinawa. Recalled to ac- 
tive duty in 1951 he served as executive 
officer of a destroyer in Korean waters, 
and now is a commander in the Naval 
Reserve. 

A former president of the Investment 
Group of Hartford, he is a member of the 
New York Security Analysts Society. 
This year he completed the executive 
program in Business Administration di- 
rected by the Graduate School of Busi- 


ness of Columbia University at Arden 
House. 
Mr. Torrey is an incorporator and a 


director of the Connecticut Institute for 
the Blind, and is a member of Connec- 








ticut Historical Society finance commit- 
tee. He was a state tennis champion in 
California during high school and is a 
former president of the Hartford Tennis 
Club. 


Mr. Torrey married the former Hetty 


Bixby of Wilkes-Barre. They have 
three daughters; Helen, Josephine and 
Jane, and a son, James, Jr., and make 
their home in West Hartford. Mr. Tor- 
rey’s two brothers are also associated 
with Connecticut Genet ral. Peter is man- 
ager of the company’s San Francisco 
branch office, and Benjamin H. is an 
agent with the Hartford branch office. 


Reynolds I. Nowell 


Reynolds I. Nowell, vice president and 
economist, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, grew up on a farm and _ studied 
agricultural economics at Utah State Ag- 
ricultural College, University of Illinois, 
and University of Minnesota. During the 
early 30’s he was an economist for the 
Federal Farm Board in Washington; 
agricultural economist for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Minnesota, and 
regional director of the Resettlement 
Administration in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Michigan. 

In 1937 Mr. Nowell joined The Equi- 
table to manage its foreclosed farm real 
estate and for the next 19 years managed 
the company’s farm lending program. In 
1956, he joined the president’s staff and 
assumed his present title in 1957. It is his 
responsibility to provide economic advice 
for the Society’s top management, to in- 
terpret general economic situations and 
trends, and to relate them to the So- 
ciety’s activities and future planning. 

Mr. Nowell has been chairman, in- 
vestment committee of American Farm 
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<conomic Association and chairman of 
President Eisenhower’s Committee on 
Federal Aid to Agriculture, Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. Cur- 
rently he is on the Agriculture Depart- 
ment Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the New York 
City Citizen Budget Commission, and 
the membership, program_and political 
action committees of the Commerce and 
Industry Assocation. He is a member 
of the Economic Club of New York, the 
American Finance Association and the 
American Farm Economics Association. 





Jesse A. Sanders, III 


Jesse A. Sanders, III is assistant vice 
president in the investment department 
of Republic National Life. His responsi- 
bilities 
securities, 


are related to the company’s 
a field in which he has had 





JESSE A. SANDERS III 


considerable experience. Mr. Sanders was 
born in Milwaukee. He attended Georgia 
Institute of Technology and University 
of Texas. His schooling was interrupted 
in 1943 when he joined the Navy, but 
after he was discharged as a lieutenant 
he again attended the University of 
Texas and majored in business adminis- 
tration. For four years he was asso- 
ciated with Harris, Upham & Co. and 
joined ‘Republic National Life in 1953. 
He has been active in numerous industry 
associations connected with the invest- 
ment end of the business, and in Dallas 
he takes part in a number of community 
and church activities. His chief recrea- 
tion is golf, 


William H. Zweig 


William H. Zweig, vice president of 
the claim departments of The Travelers, 
joined the company in the Chicago 
branch office in 1923 and became an 
assistant adjuster there in 1934. Later 
he served as claim manager at Okla- 
homa City and St. Louis. 

He represented The Travelers in Costa 
Rica, Honduras and Panama in_ con- 
nection with the Inter-American High- 
way and in Northwestern Canada and 
Alaska during construction of the Alcan 
Highway. 

In 1945 Mr. 


Zweig went into the 
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home office as a supervising examiner 
in the claim department and in 1946 was 
named assistant secretary, later that 
same year being promoted to secretary, 
casualty claim department. He became 
vice president in 1957. 

He was graduated from Chicago-Kent 
Law School and has been admitted to 
the practice of law in Illinois and Okla- 
homa. 













WILLIAM J. LAIDLAW, JR. 


William J. Laidlaw, Jr. 


A native Texan, William J. Laidlaw, 
Jr president, Century Life of Fort 
Worth, grew up in Dallas and was grad- 
uated with honors from Southern Meth- 
odist University just at the start of 
World War II, having majored in fi- 
nance, mathematics and statistics. He 
was awarded a scholarship for post grad- 
uate work at the Wharton School of 
Finance, but was unable to avail him- 
self of it because of services in World 
War II, in which he saw active combat 
duty. 

After the war Mr. Laidlaw joined his 
father in the operation of the Century 
Life, serving in the capacity = executive 
vice president until 1957, when he was 
elected to the presidency, W. J. Laidlaw, 
Sr., becoming chairman. During his ad- 
ministration as president the Century 
Life has almost doubled its insurance in 
force. 


Chesser ©. Nash 


Chester C. Nash, director of the Press 
Bureau of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, has worked in and around the in- 
formation side of life insurance for 









nearly 40 years. A graduate of North- 


Blackstone Studios 


CHESTER C. NASH 





western University, after two years in 
the AEF in World War II he started out 
on the promotion side of a large Chi- 
cago manufacturing concern and later 
became its purchasing agent. 


In 1921, Mr. Nash moved into the in- 
surance field, joining the National Under- 
writer as reporter in Chicago and later 
becoming associate editor, first in Chi- 
cago, later in New York. Before moving 
to New York in 1927, he digressed for 
two years, during which he was editor 
and publisher of a county seat weekly 
in northern Illinois. 

Leaving the National Underwriter in 
1930 to open a free lance public relations 
office, his clients including the Mutual 
Benefit Life and the Home Life, he 
turned to full time work with the latter 
in 1930 and for five years was its adver- 
tising manager. While there, he was one 
of six life advertisers who sat in con- 
ference planning the formation of Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association. Later, 
he became life insurance editor of the 
Weekly Underwriter, then was associated 
with Young & Rubicam, there working 
on the first Life Insurance Week under- 
taken. 

In 1939. Mr. Nash joined J. Walter 
Thompson’s Press Bureau, working on 
the Institute of Life Insurance account 
from the start of that organization later 
in the year. When the press operations 
of the Institute moved up to the Institute 
from Walter Thompson in 1954, he joined 
the Institute staff 

Mr. and Mrs. Nash have four children. 


Jesse E. Wills 


After his graduation from Vanderbilt 
University in 1922 Jesse E. Wills, execu- 
tive vice president, National Life & Ac- 
cident, started his career with the com- 
ipany as a clerk in the home office. Prior 
to that he had done summer work at 
the company while attending college. 
In 1925 he was placed in charge of the 
agents’ record division in the Ordinary 
department; made assistant secretary in 
1928 and elected a vice president in 1934. 
The following year he was appointed 
vice president and assistant manager of 
the Ordinary department, and became 































JESSE E. WILLS 


manager of Ordinary in 1939. He was 
elected executive vice president in Jan- 
uary, 1953. 

Mr. Wills is also secretary-treasurer 
of WSM, Inc., the company’s wholly 
owned TV operation. He has served on 
National L. and A. finance, executive 
and insurance committees. He is on 
board of trust of Vanderbilt University 
and on boards of Davidson County 
American Red ‘Cross, Children’s Museum, 
United Givers Fund of Nashville and 
Montgomery Bell Academy. Also, he is 
on board of elders of Downtown Pres- 
byterian Church. 

A member of numerous clubs Mr. 
Wills is internationally known as an iris 
fancier, having been president of Ameri- 
can Iris Society and a member of Royal 


Horticultural Society of England. He 
is author of the book of poems, “Early 
and Late,” published in 1959 by Van- 
guard Press. 


Burton M. Langhenry 


Next February Burton M. Langhenry, 
second vice president, Acacia Mutual 
Life, will celebrate the completion of 31 
years of life insurance, all spent with 
Acacia Mutual. He began as a premium 
accounting clerk, two years later was 
transferred to sales work and from 1931 
until 1945 was connected with the agency 
department. He was successively an 
agent, a branch manager, a home office 
supervisor, agency secretary and assist- 
ant to the agency vice president. 

Mr. Langhenry’s Acacia career was in- 
terrupted by World War II which he 
entered as a private in 1941 and left as 
a captain in 1946. Following his Army 
service he was promoted to assistant 
vice president and assigned to work 
closely with Acacia’s top executive of- 
ficers. In 1956 he was elected a second 
vice president and placed in charge of 
the company’s public relations depart- 
ment. In this capacity he is also respon- 
sible for publication of the Clarion, 
Acacia’s house organ. 

He has worked closely with Nationa! 
Association of Life Underwriters and is 





BURTON M. LANGHENRY 


presently a member of the executive 
committee tor the 1960 NALU convention 
which will be held in Washington. He 
is also a member of the LAA. His talk, 
“Are Your Public Relations Showing,” 
has been given before audiences in the 
nation’s capital at least 50 times in the 
past year. 

A native Washingtonian, he is married 
and has two children, a girl, 14 and a 
boy, 8. His hobby is golf. 


Chris Hamlet 


A native of North Carolina, Chris 
Hamlet, vice president and secretary, 
Home Security Life of Durham, is a 
graduate of University of North Caro- 
lina, class of 1933, where he was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and the Grail 
Honor Society. He received a B.S. in 
business administration and spent the 
next four years as assistant to the super- 
intendent of Duke Hospital. 

In February, 1937, he joined the staff 
of Home Security Life; was elected 
assistant secretary a year later and sec- 
retary in 1946. He was elected to his 
present post in January, 1959. Mr. Ham- 
let’s primary company interests are of- 
fice management and underwriting. He 
is chairman of personnel and planning 
and underwriting committees and is a 
member of management and home office 
operating committees. 

Mr, Hamlet has been a member of 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters 


since 1937. His major industry interest 
is in Life Office Management Associa- 
tion and has been his company’s prin- 
cipal representative since 1941. He has 
served on LOMA Industrial insurance 
methods committee and the nominating 
committee and in September was elected 
a director of L OM: A. 

Active in civic and community affairs 
Mr. Hamlet was president of the Junior 





HAMLET 


CHRIS 


Chamber of Commerce 1941-42 and of 
the Lions Club 1947-48. He has taught 
Sunday School for 13 years and taken 
a leading role in Boy Scout activities, 
was vice president of the local Boy 
Scout Council in 1951; received the 
Silver Beaver award in 1950. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamlet have three chil- 
dren, Jane Elizabeth, 19; Christopher 
Edward, 16 and William Frederick, 13. 


Albert I. Hermalin 


Albert I. Hermalin, assistant director 
of the Institute of Life Insurance’s Di- 
vision of Statistics and Research, this 
year marked his 10th anniversary with 
the Institute. 

Mr. Hermalin has overall supervision 
of his division’s informational and special 
research activities. His activities include 
the coordination of special consumer 
studies undertaken for the Institute by 
outside research firms. He is also sta- 
tistical consultant to the Health Insur- 
ance Institute. 

An Associate of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, Mr. Hermalin is 
presently studying for associate mem- 
bership in the Society of Actuaries. He 
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is a member of the American Statstical 
Association and has spoken at various 
insurance and statistical forums through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Hermalin is a graduate of the City 
College of New York, Phi Beia Kappa, 
a has taken graduate studies at the 
University of Michigan. During the 
Korean Conflict, he served with the 
United Staies Army’s Ballistic Missile 
\gency. 


— E. Jorgensen 
Frank Jorgensen, third vice presi- 
dent, csapaiies Life, is in charge of 
Metropolitan Group sales operations over 


a territory which is made up of the 2/7 
western states. Born in rural Colorado, 
he spent most of his early years in Des 


Moines; was educated in the Des Moines 
high school and at Drake University. 


Prior to going with the Metropolitan 
Mr. Jorgensen was for several years 
with General Motors in Detroit and 
San Francisco. He joined the Metro- 


politan in 1929 as a Group sales super- 
having both the San 


visor, service in 

Francisco and Los Angeles territories. 
He continued in this position until 

1954, when he was advanced to Group 


regional manager and placed in charge 
of the Pacific Coast territory. He was 
appointed third vice-president and re- 
called to the home office to take over his 
current assignment on January 1, 1958 


George P. Jenkins 


Recently advanced to second vice pres 
ident by the Metropolitan Life, George 
P. Jenkins has broad responsibilities re- 


lating to that company’s investments in 
securities. He was Mes a0 in the 
schools of Glen Ridg N. J., and at 
Blair Academy, Distvaie wn, N. J., Prince- 
ton University (B.A. degree, class of 
1936), and the Harv: ird School of Busi- 
ness Administration (M.B.A. degree, 
1938), During World War II he had four 
vears of service in the U. S. Army, at- 
taining the rank of captain. 

Mr. Jenkins’ first association with the 


Metropolitan was in 1938. He was made 
a member of the company’s administra- 
tive personnel on January 1, 1951, and 
was appointed an officer with the title 
of assistant vice president on November 
27 of that year. He was further pro 
moted to third vice pr esident on January 
1, 1956, and to second vice president on 


November 1 of this year. 


He is a trustee of Blair Academy and 
a director of Bloomfield College. He is 
active in the affairs of Westminster 


Presbyterian Church in Bloomfield, and 
has served on the church’s board of trus- 


tees. He also is active in civic matters 
in his home community of Glen Ridge, 
and currently is a member of that vil- 


lage’s schoo] board. 


Robert S. Kieffer 


\ssistant vice president in field man- 
agement for Metropolitan Life, Robert 
S. Kieffer has been —— ited with that 
company since 1936, and has held official 
ranking since 1954 

A Californian, the was educated at the 
University of California (B.S. degree, 
class of 1928), and the Harvard School 
of Business Administration (M.B.A. de- 
gree, 1930). Prior to going with the Met- 
ropolitan, he was in the advertising de- 
partment of Proctor and Gamble. 

He joined the Metropolitan in the 
company’s coordination and advertising 
division. Most of his service, however, 





A GROUP OF METROPOLITAN LIFE OFFICERS—Left to Right, Seated: 
Frank E. Jorgensen, Henry E. Mellin. Standing: Robert W. Ernsdorff, James F. 
Eubanks, George P. Jenkins, Robert S. Kieffer, 


has related to one or another phase of 
field management. He was made staff 
supervisor in field management in 1944, 


became a member of the administrative 
personnel in 1946, and was appointed as- 
sistant vice president in January of 1954. 

Mr. Kieffer has been a consistent ad- 
vocate of American College of Life 
Underwriters training, and received his 
own CLU designation in 1950. For a 
number of years he has been active in 
the affairs of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation, and in October of this year 
was elected president of that organiza- 
tion. 


Robert W. Ernsdorft 


Assistant Controller Robert W. Erns- 
dorff, of Metropolitan Life, joined that 
company in 1937, and has been an officer 
since early last year. A native of 
Dubuque, lowa, he was educated at ges 
Academy and Loras College (B.A. de- 
gree, 1936), in Dubuque, and at the Uni- 
versity of lowa, where he took a year of 
post-graduate work in the actuarial 
sciences. 

Mr. Ernsdorff started with the Metro- 
politan as a clerk in the actuarial divi- 


sion and continued in various positions 
of growing responsibility in actuarial 
work until May 1, 1956, when he was 


transferred to the Canadian head office 
in Ottawa as executive assistant. In 
January, 1958, while at the Canadian 
head office he was made an officer of 
the company with the title of assistant 
vice president. He returned to the home 


office in New York as assistant con- 
troller on September 1 of this year. 
He is a Fellow of the Society of Ac- 


tuaries and a member of the Canadian 
Association of Actuaries, and served on 
that organization’s council. 

During World War II he served in the 
United States Navy in the amphibious 
operations in the Pacific area, receiving 
the Bronze star with “Combat V” for 
outstanding service. He attained the 
rank of lieutenant commander. 


Henry E. Mellin 


As third vice president in Group in- 
surance for the Metropolitan Life, Henry 

Mellin is in charge of its Group sales 
which is made 
the half of the 
and Canada. Originally 
Mellin received his edu- 
where 


operations in a territory 
up roughly of eastern 
United States 
Chicagoan, Mr. 
cation at Northwestern University, 
he was an Austin scholar. He joined 
the Metropolitan in the Group division 
in 1934. After 
home office and in the Chicago Group 
made service supervisor 
in St. Louis in 1942. He then served, 
successively, as regional supervisor in 
St. Louis, sales supervisor in Milwaukee, 
and regional manager in Atlanta. In 
1955 he was called to the home office 
as sales manager. 

He was appointed an officer as assist- 
ant vice president in Group insurance in 
1956, and was further advanced to third 
vice president in 1958. 


various assignments in the 


office, he was 


James F. Eubanks 


Since last January James F. Eubanks, 
second vice-president of Metropolitan 
Life, has been in charge of the com- 
pany’s comprehensive field training op- 
eration. He has been associated with the 
company since 1953. 

Mr. Eubanks was born in Macon, Ga., 
and was educated in the public schoo!'s 
of that city and through extension 
courses under the University System of 
Georgia. He started with the Metro- 
politan as an agent in Macon, was ad- 
vanced to assistant manager in the same 
district, and then, for nine years was 
with the field training division as field 
training instructor, then field training 
supervisor, and finally division super- 
visor of field training. 

He received his appointment as man- 
ager in 1943, serving successively in 
charge of the Hermitage district in 
Nashville, the Birmingham district, and 


the Rock City district in Nashville. Ip 
1953 ihe was advanced to official ranking 
as superintendent of agencies of the 
compatiy ’s Southeastern territory, and 

continued in this post until his further 
stan m to second vice president last 
January 27. 

Mr. Eubanks has held the CLU desig- 
nation since 1949. He has been active in 
Life Underwriter Association affairs 
throughout his career. 


Lester Pando 

Manager of Pacific Mutual Life’s rea] 
estate division, Mr. Pando was born jn 
Brooklyn, attended Public School No. 
72 there and began his life insurance 
career at Pacific Mutual’s Los Angeles 
home office in 1922 when 14. Working 
his way up through messenger boy, 
office boy, file clerk, mail clerk “chi innels 


he was then assigned a beginning desk 
in the mortgage loan department. In 
1936 he was sent to Dallas as the com- 
pany’s mortgage loan representative. 





LESTER PANDO 


A year later he established a Pacific 
Mutual mortgage loan office with head- 
quarters in Cleveland, and by 1948 was 
district mortgage loan m: inager for Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, West Virginia 
and Kentucky with a total of $29 million 
of those loans in force. When 30 years 
with the company—in 1952—he was man- 
aging all of Pacific Mutual’s owned real 
estate investments. This program in- 
cludes mercantile, commercial and_ in- 
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dustrial properties leased to such firms 


as Sears Roebuck, Woolworth, Rexall | 
Drugs, J. C. Penney, National Biscuit, | 
Sperry-Rand, Carrier Air Conditioning, 
three complete major shopping centers 
and U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. Right | 
now he is working on a multi-million | 
dollar expansion of Manchester Shop- | 
ping Center in Fresno, Cal., and a million : 
dollar addition to Librascope, Inc. 
Current investment objective ot 
Pacific Mutual is the 10% legal limit of 
the company’s assets. currently in 
neighborhood of $600 seillhin. 
Duncan Macfarlan 
Duncan Macfarlan, executive director, 
Ordinary Agencies, The (Prudential, 7 
joined the company immediately follow- | 
ing his graduation from Dartmouth Col- § 
lege in 1947, as a special agent in the 5 
Newark Agency and made an outstand- | 
ing record. He soon demonstrated sales é 


and management ability and during 1949 By 


was appointed division manager in | 
charge of the Bergen County unit of the | 
Newark agency. In this job. he built a | 
very large unit of well qualified under- 
writers. 

When the Newark agency was divided 
on October 1, 1952,:Mr. Macfarlan was 
appointed manager in charge of the 
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Management course was successfully com- 





You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 





The man who has earned the right to wear 
this coveted key—signifying that he is a 
CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER—is a “key 
man” in every sense of the term. His suc- 
cessful completion of this specialized study 
program has earned him the respect of 
the industry and the public alike. The 
Prudential Insurance Company is proud 
that 536 of its employees have earned this 
professional designation and that, during 
1959, 61 more completed the c.L.u. ex- 
aminations. In addition, 350 Prudential 
employees passed one or more parts of the 
c.L.U. course this year. The c.t.u. Agency 





pleted by six employees, and 26 others 
passed one of the two parts. 

Prudential congratulates, too, the 1,228 
employees who, this year, brought to 
6,045 the number of Prudential Life 
Course Graduates of the Life Underwriter 
Training Council Course. Another 2,290 
completed one part of the Life Course in 
1959. With 777 having successfully com- 
pleted the Accident and Sickness Course, 
there are now 2,848 Prudential graduates 
of this area of study. To graduates, suc- 
cessful candidates and all who have chosen 
these paths to self-improvement .. . 

the Prudential salutes you. 
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DUNCAN MACFARLAN 


agency at IIeckensack, which covered 
Bergen and Passaic counties. Within 
a little more than two years from the 
time he was appointed manager, the 
Hackensack agency grew to such an ex- 
tent that during 1954 it was credited 
with over $9,000,000 of combined credits, 
a substantial portion of which came 


from full-time organization. Mr. Mac- 
farlan was promoted to director of 
agencies in Prudential’s South-Central 


home office on March 15, 1955, and has 
held his present position since August 
1, 1956. 


Hugh Abernethy 
A native of Birmingham, Alabama, 
Hugh Abernethy second vice president, 
The Prudential, was educated in public 


schools there and graduated from Bir- 
mingham Southern College. He joined 
Prudential in that city in 1930 as a 


mortgage loan appraiser. 

Following service in managerial capaci- 
ties in Birmingham and Kansas City, he 
was appointed assistant general manager in 
Prudential’s Western Home Office in 
Los Angeles when it opened in 1947. 
After a series of promotions, he was 
elected second vice president in March, 
1956. He was then transferred to the 
South-Central Home Office in Jackson- 
ville where he is responsible for invest- 
ment activities and home office admin- 
istration. 

Always active in civic affairs, Mr. 
Abernethy has continued a wide range of 
activities since coming to Jacksonville. 
He is currently vice president, a member 
of the executive committee, and cam- 
paign chairman for the Community 
Chest-United Fund. He serves as chair- 
man of the budget committee and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Jacksonville Symphony Association 
and in 1957-58 directed the association’s 
fund campaign. Last year he was chair- 
man of the business and industrial di- 
vision of the U. S. Savings Bond drive 
for Duval County, and for three years 
has been area chairman for the Bir- 
mingham-Southern College Fund drive. 
He is first vice-president of the Little 
Theatre of Jacksonville, and first vice- 
chairman of the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


Mr. Abernethy is a member of the 


Committee of 100 of the Jacksonville 
Area Chamber of Commerce and serves 
on the naval affairs, finance, and zoning 
and sites committees. 

The Abernethys have one daughter, 


M. Crawford of Oakland, Calif. 


Mrs. W. 








EXECUTIVES OF PRUDENTIAL SOUTH-CENTRAL HOME OFFICE, 
JACSONVILLE—O. Forrest McGill, eexcutive general manager and assistant treas- 
urer; Donald E. Bishop, CLU, second vice president; Hugh Abernethy, second vice 
president, and J. Donald Geiger, executive director, district agencies. 


Donald E. Bishop 


Donald E. Bishop, second vice presi- 
dent, The Prudential, a native of Florida, 
started his life insurance career with 
the company in 1930 as a special agent 
at Gainesville in the Jacksonville agency. 
He became an assistant manager in Or- 
lando in 1940; then transferred to Miami 
in September, 1941, and on May 1, 1945, 
was promoted to manager of the Miami 
agency. He became regional manager 
in the Newark home office May 1, 1946. 

With the formation of the Southwest- 
ern home office, Mr. Bishop was named 
superintendent of agencies for that re- 
gion and in 1953 was promoted to ex- 
ecutive director of agencies in the 
Southwestern home office. On October 
14, 1958, he was elected second vice presi- 
dent. He transferred to the South-Cen- 
tral home office where he supervises 
sales and service activities for the ten- 
state region. He was awarded the CLU 
designation in 1938. 

Mr. Bishop attended the University of 
Florida. He is a graduate of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation School of Agency Management. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bishop have three chil- 
dren; Martha, 18; Mildred, 17; and 
John, 14. 


O. Forrest McGill 


A graduate of Washington and Lee 
University, O. Forrest McGill, executive 
general manager and assistant treasurer, 
The Prudential, served for a number of 
years as co-director of the Rex-McGill 
Investment Co., in Orlando. He joined 
the Prudential in 1932 as assistant man- 
ager of the Florida regional mortgage 
loan office at Lakeland. 

He became manager of the Lakeland 
office in 1939 and seven years later was 
placed in charge of Prudential’s regional 
office in New York. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the Newark home office where 
he was named general manager of the 
mortgage loan department in 1951. 

In 1953 the transferred to Jacksonville 
to head the mortgage loan department 
and to supervise treasury operations as 
assistant treasurer. In 1955 he was pro- 





moted to executive general manager and 
assistant treasurer. He supervises ap- 
proximately $1,300,000,000 in mortgage 
loans and investment properties. 

Mr. McGill is active in civic affairs as 
a member of the Jacksonville Area 
‘Chamber of Commerce, Committee of 
100 and Board of Relators. He is a 
member of the South Jacksonville Rotary 
Club, Timuquana Country Club, Ponte 
Vedra Club, River Club and St. Johns 
Dinner Club. 


J. Donald Geiger 


A native of Kansas, J. Donald Geiger 
executive director of district agencies, 
The Prudential, earned nine varsity let- 
ters for high school athletic activities 
and attended Kansas State Normal at 
Emporia. He moved to California in 
1926 and spent the following three years 
in department store merchandising. He 
then served as cost accountant for a 
steel firm for a period of three years 
and as salesman for Standard Oil of 
California for two years. Mr. Geiger 
joined The Prudential as an agent in 
Hollywood in 1934 and was advanced to 
staff manager of that office in 1937. 
With the creation of a new district of- 
fice at Bakersfield in 1947, he was named 
manager. The following year the Baker- 
field office placed second among all dis- 
trict agencies of the company in com- 
petition for the President’s Trophy. In 
1949, under his direction, the Bakers- 
field office placed first both in actual 
production and in points necessary to 
win the President’s Trophy. 

In 1950 he became director of agencies 
for the Ohio Region of The Prudential 
and was later transferred to the Cali- 
fornia region in the same capacity where 
he served until June 15, 1953, the date 
of his appointment to executive director 
of district agencies for the South-Cen- 
tral home office. This territory includes 
80 district agencies. 

Mr. Geiger is a member of the Jack- 
sonville Area Chamber of Commerce 
and heads a subcommittee of the Public 
Relations and General Information Com- 
mittee. He is a member of the NALU. 

With his appointment to the South- 
Central home office, the Geigers moved 
with their two children to Jacksonville, 
leaving a married daughter in California. 





Paul H. C. Haggard 


Vice president in charge of the 
Phoenix Mutual’s underwriting depart- 
ment \Mr. Haggard is a cum laude grad- 
uate of Williams College, class of ’3], 
He joined the Phoenix Mutual’s law de- 
partment in 1932 while a student in eve- 
ning division of University of Connectj- 





PAUL H. C. HAGGARD 


cut’s Law School, subsequently obtaining 
his LL.B degree and being admitted to 
the Connecticut Bar. 

In the Navy during World War II he 
was an aviation ordinance officer on 
board a carrier in the late Admiral Hal- 
sey’s Task Force 38. Upon his return 
from Navy in 1945 he was named as- 
Sistant secretary in charge of planning 
and personnel department of Phoenix 
and took an active part on_ several 
LOMA committees. In 1951 he was 
transferred to the underwriting depart- 
ment becoming successively secretary, 
second vice president and in 1958 vice 
president. He is a member of Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association. 

Mr. Haggard is currently national 
president of the Society of Alumni, Wil- 
liams College, chairman of Connecticut 
Williams endowment campaign, and is 
on the college’s development committee. 
In the Church of the Redeemer, West 
Hartford, he was chairman of board of 
trustees and is currently chairman of 
board of deacons. His clubs are Hart- 
ford Golf and Twentieth Century. The 
Haggards have two children, a married 
son who is a graduate student at Andover 
Newton Theological School, and a 
daughter in the sophomore class at Con- 
necticut College for Women. 








Will D. MacKinnon 


Recently elected vice president and 
actuary of Equitable of Lowa, Wiil D. 
MacKinnon was born in Hawarden, Iowa. 
He was graduated from State University 
of Iowa, where he majored in mathe- 
matics and actuarial science, in 1923 with 
B.S. degree and was elected to Phi 

Beta Kappa. He joined the Equitable of 
Iowa at its home office immediately after 
graduation. 

In 1929 Mr. MacKinnon was named 
assistant actuary; associate actuary im 
1943 and actuary in 1948. In 1955 he was 
elected underwriting vice president and 
placed in charge of the policy issue divi- 
sion of the company. He was elected 
vice president and actuary and head of 
the insurance department in October 
and was named chairman of the office 
committee and added to the executive 
committee, in addition to membership 
on the agency committee. 

Mr. MacKinnon was elected a Fellow 
of the American Institute of Actuaries 
in 1927 and in 1929 a Fellow of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America. He served 
the former body as secretary from 1937 
through 1946, and as vice president in 
1947, and subsequently served for a num- 
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You'll never see a sign like this in an automobile 
showroom. But in terms of life insurance that’s just 
about the kind of consideration a New England Life 
policyholder gets. 

In other words, a man doesn’t have to buy a new 
policy in order to benefit from many of the new de- 
velopments in the New England Life contract and 
coverages. This is among the wonders of our business 

. and one that is impractical for other businesses to 
provide for even their most loyal customers. 


Following is an itemization of the new benefits for 
old New England Life policyholders 
1. Reinstatement privilege liberalized for policies on ex- 
tended insurance 
2. Refund of premium paid beyond the policy month in 
which the insured dies 


3. Accidental death benefit rider automatically liberalized 
to provide double benefit if accidental death occurs in a 


public conveyance 


4. Premium-Paying period shortened on 20 and 25-year 
Family Income riders 


5. Premium-Paying period shortened on 20-year term 
riders for Mortgage Protection 


6. Change of plan liberalization now permits change to 
plans with fewer than 10 premium payments remaining 

7. New Change privilege simplifies converting Ordinary 
Life issued at age 45 or under. Difference in reserves pay- 


able in installments over 10-year period 


8. Maturity value of Endowment and Retirement Income 
policies may now be accumulated at interest for 10 years 
to provide deferred income 


9. New level dividend system on settlement options 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mil LI F Ese ey 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA ®?® 1835 
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ber of years as a member of the board 
of governors of Society of Actuaries. 
He has also served as a member of the 


es 





WILL D. MacKINNON 


council of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association. 

The MacKinnons have two children, 
Martha, 18, a freshman at Northwestern 
University, and Kirk, 22, in his last year 
at University of 


Michigan. 


. 

G. Frank Purvis, Jr. 
Mr. Purvis, ident in charge 
of investments of Pan-American Life, 
joined the company in 1949 as assistant 
counsel. In 1954 he _ promoted 
general counsel and the fol- 


vice presi 


general 
to associate 


lowing year to vice president. He _ be- 
came a director in 1958. In January, 
1959 he was named to his present posi- 


tion 

Currently, he serves as a member of 
the joint legislative committee of Amer- 
ican Life Convention and Life Insurance 
Association of America. He beame an 
original member of legislative commit- 
tee of the newly formed Health Insur- 


ance Association of America and contin- 
ues in that capacity. He is chairman 
of the Departmental Supervision Com- 


mittee of ALC 
‘a term as national 


and has just completed 
vice-chairman of the 





G. FRANK PURVIS, Jr. 


Norma E. Glasser joined 


ment. 
tions she was appointed secretary to the 


membership committee, insurance sec- 
tion, American Bar Association. 

For the past three years he has been 
chairman of the Puerto Rican Life Com- 
panies’ Committee, a voluntary associa- 
tion of life insurance companies of 
United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 
who are doing business in Puerto Rico. 
Prior to that he was chairman of the 
working committee of the association 
from its organization. 

Mr. Purvis from 1937 to 1942 was at- 
torney for the Secretary of State of 
Louisiana, who was also ex-officio Insur- 
ance Commissioner. Following service in 


the Navy he returned in 1945 and was 
appointed Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner and attorney for the Secretary 


of State of Louisiana and ex-officio In- 
surance Commissioner, which position he 


held until he resigned to join Pan-Amer- 


ican Life. From 1946 to 1948 Mr. Purvis 
was principally engaged in drafting the 
Louisiana Insurance Code, which was en- 
acted by the Louisiana Legislature in 


A native of Rayville, Louisiana, Mr. 
Purvis is a graduate of Louisiana State 
University Law School and for two years 
was instructor in insurance law at the 
university. He belongs to numerous bar 
associations and has been a director of 
Family Service Society, an agency sup- 
ported by the United Fund, and he is on 
board of directors of New Orleans Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Society and New 
Orleans Summer Pops Concerts. First 
president of St. Martin’s Men’s Club 
he is now an active member of Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. 








STANDING BEFORE EQUITABLE SOCIETY’s NEW HOME OFFICE 


BUILDING AT AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS. L. to R.: 
Norma E. Glasser, William W. Bainbridge. 


R. E. Erway 


Richard E. Erway, CLU, second vice 
president and associate counsel of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, was born 
in Newfield, N. Y., was graduated from 
the University of Michigan and received 
his LL.B degree from Harvard Law 
School in 1937. 

After investment law experience with 
Metropolitan Life Mr. Erway practiced 
law with the New York firm of Wickes, 
Riddell, Bloomer, Jacobi & McGuire. In 
1951 he joined Equitable’s law depart- 
ment-investments. He became associate 
counsel in 1952 and in 1956 was appointed 
to his present position. 


Mr. Erway is a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel, legal 
section of the American Life Conven- 


tion, American and New York State bar 
associations, and Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. He is also an 
associate member of Society of Actu- 
aries. 


Norma E. Glasser 
Born Long Island 
Equitable in 
1929 as a clerk in the personnel depart- 
Advancing through various posi- 


and educated on 


salary committee in 1953, and assistant 
to the personnel director in 1954. 
At present Miss Glasser is assistant 


to Edward A. Robie, second vice pres- 


Richard E. Erway, 


ident and personnel director. Her re- 
sponsibilities include serving as deputy 
head of the department and undertaking 
a wide variety of special projects. 

Miss Glasser has taken a number of 
courses in personne] management and 
psychology. She is active in the Person- 
nel Club of New York where she has 
served on the program and membership 
committees. Also, she is a member of 
New York P ersonnel Management Asso- 
ciation and International Association of 
Personne] Women. 


W. W. Bainbridge 


William W. Bainbridge, born in New 
York, attended Lafayette College and 
New York University School of Busi- 
ness. He received his B.S. degree and 

3usiness Certificate in 1937 the year he 
joined the Equitable Society. After com- 
pleting the cashier’s training course in 
Detroit, he was appointed service super- 
visor in the home office Group depart- 
ment in 1938. After a succession of ap- 
pointments within that department Mr. 


3ainbridge was named manager of 
Groep casualty coverages of Equitable 
Society. 


He was appointed manager of salz ry 
savings in the agency department in 
1952, and in 1957 was elected second vice 
president, also in agency. His duties in- 


clude the specific responsibility for pro- 
motion and development of salary sav- 
ings and military allotment business. 








E. A. Rieder 


Mutual Life of 


Elected president of 
Canada last May, Edward A. Rieder 
is a native of Kitchener, Ont. He joined 
the head office staff in 1931 following 
graduation from University of Toronto 
with a Bachelor of Commerce degree. 
After serving in the actuarial Group 
and reinsurance departments ihe was ap- 
pointed an assistant actuary in 1938. He 
was named associate actuary in 1945, 
actuary in 1948 and assistant general 





E. A. RIEDER 


manager and actuary in 1954, 

€ was appointed general manager in 
1956, vice president and general man- 
ager in 1958 and earlier this year was 
elected to the board of directors and 
named executive vice president. 

A fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
Mr. Rieder is a past president of the 
Canadian Association of Actuaries. He 
is active in community affairs and is a 
member of the K-W Hospital Commis- 
sion and of the Administrative Council 
of Zion Evangelican U.B. Church in 
Kitchener. He is also a past president 
of the Gyro ‘Club, 

His hobbies are 
and Mrs. Rieder 
Tom, Sally, Mardi 


John M. Huebner 


Mr. Huebner started his career 25 
years ago as a member of Penn Mutual’s 
law department. He had received his 
B.S. degree in economics from Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania in 
1931 and his LL.B. degree from U. of P.’s 
Law Schoo] in 1934. In 1935 he was ad- 
mitted to the Pennsylvania bar. 

He was first appointed an officer of 


curling. Mr. 
children: 


golf and 
have four 
and Janet. 


JOHN M. HUEBNER 
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AN INSURANCE PIONEER 


Originator of 


and... Fidelity’s services and products 
today are as modern as tomorrow 


First life insurance policy with a disability provision, 


October 16, 1896 


First life insurance policy providing an “income for 
life’ to the insured, December 24, 1902 


First life insurance policy issued with double death 
benefit, February 10, 1904 
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the company in 1939 when named assist- 
ant to the vice president of underwriting 
department. The vice president with 
whom he was associated was the Penn 
Mutual’s present president, Malcolm 
Adam. During their years of close asso- 
ciation Mr. Huebner had the opportunity 
to acquire an exceptional working knowl- 
edge of all of the company’s operations. 

Early in 1943 Mr. Huebner entered the 
Navy, returning to Penn Mutual in 1946. 
In 1948 he was elected associate super- 
visor of applications; in 1950 a vice pres- 
ident and in 1957 senior vice president. 
He is past president of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association. 

Constant contact with the agency field 
force during his long service in the 
underwriting department gave Mr. Hueb- 
ner insight into all phases of field opera- 
tions. In January, 1959 Mr. Huebner was 
transferred to the agency department as 
its senior officer. 

He is the son of Dr. Solomon S. Hueb- 
ner, president emeritus of the American 


College of Life Underwriters. He mar- 
ried the former Elizabeth Converse and 
they have two sons, John Stephen and 


Bernard Converse. 


Albert W. Tegler 


Elected president of the Home Life 
of America (Philadelphia) last June fol- 
lowing the death of President Daniel 





ALBER W. 


TEGLER 


J. Walsh, Mr. Tegler is approaching his 
30th anniversary with the company. A 
graduate of the Wharton School, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania he joined Home 
Life in October, 1930 in its home office 
clerical staff. Advanced to positions of 
increasing responsibility in various de- 
partments he served for several years as 
assistant to the late Bernard L. Connor, 
executive vice president and secretary. 

Mr. Tegler was elected assistant sec- 
retary of the company in October, 1946, 
assistant to President Walsh five years 
later, and vice president in November, 
1953. In World War II where he served 
in the Army he received Bronze Star 
Medal with two Oak Leaf clusters, 
Purple Heart Medal and Combat In- 
fantry’s badge. 

Currently, Mr. T’egler is a member of 
the faculty of Joseph’s College of 
Industrial Relations in Philadelphia. 


Charles M. Sternhell 


Charles M. Sternhell, a native New 
Yorker and graduate of City College, 
class of 1936, is second vice president 


and actuary of New York Life. His 





CHARLES M. STERNHELL 


primary responsibility is actuarial re- 
search and development, including prod- 
uct development. He also assists Vice 
President Lowell Dorn in supervision 
of the actuarial department. 

After 15 years in various phases of 
actuarial research with Metropolitan 
Life, Mr. Sternhell joined New York 
Life in 1951 as executive assistant in 
charge of the new underwriting re- 
search division. He was appointed as- 
sistant vice president in 1954, second 
vice president in 1956 and second vice 
president and actuary in 1957. 

Mr. Sternhell became a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries in 1940. He later 
served five years on the Society’s ex- 
amination committee and presently is 
vice chairman of the general committee 
on publication of Monetary Tables. He 
now is chairman of the Actuaries’ Club 
of New York and is a member of the 
American Statistical Association, the 
Operations Research Society and Phi 
Beta Kappa. During World War II, he 
did special scientific research work for 
the Navy as a member of the Operations 
Research Group. 


Robert M. Greenig 


Joining Mutual Of New York as a 
management trainee ten years ago, Rob- 
ert M. Greenig, second vice president, 
within a year was advanced to adminis- 
trative specialist in the controller’s divi- 
sion. In 1953 he was promoted to super- 
visor in the accounting division. 

In 1955 Mr. Greenig was transferred 
to MONY’s planning division, and the 
following year became assistant director 
of planning. In December, 1957 he was 
named to head up MONY’s program for 
entry into the electronic data processing 
field, as director of electronic installa- 
tions. Last May Mr. Greenig was ap- 


pointed second vice president for elec- 
tronics, with the responsibility for pro- 
gramming, installation and eventual op- 
eration of the company’s electronic data 
processing system. 

A native of Tulsa, Okla., Mr. Greenig 


received his early education there. He 
attended Columbia University, where he 
received bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in business administration. 


The 38-year-old executive is married 


and lives in Harrison, N. Y. He is a vet- 





ROBERT M. GREENIG 


eran of Navy service in World War II 
as a chief petty officer. 


Earl Clark 


= journalism of Kansas 

Earl Clark, CLU, second 
vice president, Occidental of California, 
spent a year with American ‘Reserve 
Life before joining Occidenté al in 1940 as 
editor of “The Pulse,” the company’s 
agency field magazine. He edited the 
magazine and performed other advertis- 
ing and sales promotion duties until 1944 
when he was commissioned an ensign in 
the Navy. Upon his return from service 
in 1945 he was assigned to Occidental’s 
agency departinent staff and was ap- 
pointed home office supervisor for South- 
ern California in 1946. 

Mr. Clark was most effective in train- 
ing agents under his supervision. Eight 





A graduate 
State College, 





EARL CLARK 





Occidental branch offices are currently 
under the management of men who 
studied life insurance in the Pasadena 
branch with Mr. Clark for Varying 
periods between 1949 and 1958. Fo; 
the most part, these men were brand. 
new to life insurance when they firs 
came in contact with him. 

In 1949 he became manager of the 
newly-opened Pasadena branch office 
which, through recruiting practices and 
training processes he developed to its 
present status as 13th in production 
among the company’s more than 225 
agency offices. During these years Mr, 
Clark as a personal producer qualified 
repeatedly for the Leading Producers 
Club, Occidental’s premier production 
group. His 1958 production qualified him 
for membership in the 1959 MDRT. He 
was awarded his CLU designation in 
1956. 

Mr. Clark was elected second vice 
president of the Occidental in October, 


E. Ryckman Alexander 


E. Ryckman Alexander, vice president, 
finance, and a director of Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, started his 
insurance career in 1925 when he joined 
Sun Life’s investment department. He is 
a graduate of McGill University and 
holds the A.M. degree from Harvard, 

Mr. Alexander was appointed assistant 
treasurer of Sun Life in 1942. In 195 
he became treasurer and two years later 
vice president and treasurer. He was ap- 
pointed to his present post in 1957 and 
last year was elected a director of the 
company. 

He is president and a director of Corn- 
wall Street Railway, Light and Power 
Co., Ltd.; Stormont Electric Light and 
Power Co., Ltd.; and Glengarry and 





Gaby 
E. RYCKMAN ALEXANDER 


Stormont Railway Co. He is also a diree- 
tor of Canadian International Power Co. 
Ltd., International Power Co., Ltd., and 
Lord Simcoe Hotel Ltd., Toronto. 

He is president of the Montreal Board 
of Trade, a director of the Montreal 
YM. €, ‘A, and a member of the board 
of directors of the Welfare Federation 
of Montreal. 

Mr. Alexander is married and has two 
children. 


William P. Tate 


A native of Kentucky, William Preston 
Tate, president, Independence Life and 
Accident of Louisville, was educated at 
Peddie School, Hightstown, IN. J. an 
University of Kentucky. He joined the 
Kentucky Insurance Department as at: 
tuary in 1925, remaining until 1934 when 
he was elected president of Independnce 
Insurance Co., which post he filled for 
five years; and i in 1940 became managét, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Keeping in Touch 
keeps us young 


80 years ago Bankers Life Company was founded to serve a need. 
True, the need was then small! Life insurance had not yet be- 
come an important factor in the economic picture of the indi- 


vidual, the community or the nation. 


As times changed—so changed the needs. By keeping in touch the 
Bankers Life Company has stayed young. Young in ideas and 
desire to explore the needs of the insurance buying public and 


originate the plans to meet those needs. 


Some of the important contributions to the insurance industry 
were pioneered and first introduced by Bankers Life Company 
... Group Permanent . . . Widows Pensions . . . Wife Protection 


Rider . . . and the Guaranteed Purchase Option. 


Bankerslifemen know their Company’s reputation for keeping in touch! They 


know their brief cases contain the plans that fit the needs of the people they serve. 


BANKERS Life COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Armstrong Says VA Test 
Will Be Market Place 


TIME WILL GIVE ANSWER 


Travelers Lawyer Explains Impact on 
VA Companies of SEC Action in 
Supreme Court 


Henry B. Armstrong, The 
discussing the Variable An- 
of Life Insurance 
this week, attracted attention 
first paragraph of his talk. 





attorney, 
Travelers, 
nuity at 

Counsel 

from the 
Here it is: 

“Time alone will disclose 
the questions raised by the 
Court’s holding in Securities & Exchange 
Variable Annuity Life 
America and Equity 


Association 


answers to 


Supreme 


Commission vs 
Insurance Co. of 


Annuity Life Insurance Co. Today, the 
variable annuity walks among us like 
Banquo’s ghost. Nevertheless, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that testing in the 


market place will occur. Only this can 


show whether or not there is a great 
demand for this unique product.” 

Mr. Armstrong then went on to de- 
scribe what is the concept underlying 
the variable annuity; how VA works; 
a description of CREF, the running mate 
of Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation; what is meaning of Variable 
Annuity Life Insurance Co. holding; the 
New Jersey Act enabling legislation. 

Supreme Court Decision 


It should be stressed that the Su- 
preme Court merely held VALIC and 
FEALIC to be investment companies is- 
suing securitics under the applicable 
Federal Acts, he said. The decision does 
not purport to affect their status under 
State law as insurance companies sub- 
ject to State Insurance Department regu- 
lation. Continuing he said: 

“If the Investment Company Act is 
held applicable to any life company do- 
ing a variable annuity business ‘however, 
there may he a conflict between Fed- 
eral and State law. That Act in effect 
forbids a registered open end company 
from issuing senior securities. The pur- 
pose is to protect holders from having 
their securities subjected to prior liens. 
In VALIC’s case the SEC has inter- 
preted this as requiring that variable 
annuity funds be free from the claims 
of regular policyholders (senior securi- 
ties). VATIC has indicated that it will 
support legislation in the District of 
Columbia which will enable it to segre- 
gate variable annuity reserves from as- 
sets relating to its life insurance policies. 
-For the present it has agreed to reinsure 
100% of the risk of every life policy 
written after the effective date of the 
SEC order. 


The Question of Insolvency 


“In the light of the actualities, the 
SEC’s requirement does not seem com- 
pletely unreasonable. The variable con- 
tractholders’ rights are based primarily 
upon the value of the underlying equity 
portfolio. Ac ccordingly, it is unlikely 
that their claims would ever result in 
insolvency. “ Neverthel less, if insolvency 
resulted from the operations of the 
regular business, the variable annuity 
assets would he subject to the claims of 
all creditors. The claims of the variable 
annuity contractholders would be meas- 
ured by the market value of the annuity 
fund cn the day of “earner  f They 
would appear to be entitled only to their 
pro rata share of the assets remaining 
after payment of any preferred claims. 

“This conflict could be eliminated if 
State law were to permit a life per ard 
writing variable annuities to ‘wall off’ its 
variable annuity reserves from the claims 
of Bia 1 policyholders and vice versa,’ 

The SEC is going to require the as- 
sistance of the State Insurance Depart- 
ments in regulating a “security” with so 


U.S. Regulation of Insurance 


Not Imminent 


But, Says Gillooly, i 


r2deral Laws and Administrative Practice 


Are Indirectly Increasing Regulatory Action 


Gillooly, assistant general 


Prudential, 


Thomas F. 
counsel, The 
hensive paper before Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel this week on the ex- 
tent of regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness by the Federal Government in which 


read a compre- 


he surveyed the area of regulatory trends 
from the beginning in this country. 
was that while Government 
regulation of insurance is not imminent 
it is a fact that U. S. statutes and admin- 
istrative practices are indirectly increas- 


Lise 
4115S 


conclusion 


ing regulatory action. 


Strength of State Supervision 


called the survival and 
present State supervision of 
insurance one of the truly remarkable 
events in the interplay of Federal- State 
governmental relationships in this coun- 
try. It is a paradox of the democratic 
system, founded more on the wisdom 
of practical experience than on logic, that 
regulation of insurance by the several 
states is stronger in many respects than 
in its entire history notwithstanding the 
substantial inroads by the Federal Gov- 
ernment into this field during the past 
quarter of a century. 

In recent years the great surge of lib- 
eral philosophy which has been infused 
into the administration of all three 
branches of the Federal Government— 
executive, legislative and judicial—has 
had a clearly defined effect upon the 
insurance regulatory scene in the United 
Staies. 

Effect of Federal Statutes 


In the first place, legislation enacted 
with no specific purpose nor intent of 
affecting the regulatory picture of insur- 
ance nevertheless inevitably encompassed 
many phases of insurance because of the 
sheer breadth of its scope. Statutes such 
as the National Labor Relations Act and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act have 
tended to affect and control the manner 
in which the business may be conducted 
although none had this as its specific 


Mr. 


Gillooly 
vigor of 


purpose. They were enacted in the 
furtherance of social objectives quite 
apart from the regulation of the life 


insurance business. The Social Security 
Act had much the same effect although 
it is not regulatory in nature. 

There have been a number of legis- 
lative and administrative actions by Con- 
gress aimed specifically at the internal 
affairs of the business. Frequently. these 
have been inspired by recommendations 
from the executive branch or the adminis- 
trative staff of Congressional commit- 
tees in the form of studies, reports and 
questionnaires. Examples are the wide 
scale investigation of insurance by Con- 
gress, the major change in the theory 
cf taxation of life insurance companies 
so as to bring it close to the method of 
taxation of other corporations as repre- 
sented by the Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act of 1959 and the Welfare 





many insurance features, the speaker 
thouglit. 

“Certainly, there can be no question 
but what both State and Federal Govern- 
ments and the life industry have a com- 
mon interest in seeing that the variable 
annuity is marketed on a realistic basis 
which will give it the opportunity to 
prove itself under its own colors,” said 
Mr, Armstrong, 


and the Pension Plan Disclosure Act. 
While it can be argued that these do 
not involve direct Federal regulation in 
the strict or technical sense, their effect 
upon the business is so fundamental 
there can be little doubt that as a prac- 
tical matter this is regulation in an ulti- 
mate sense not realized by many state 
statutes which, though designed for the 


sole purpose of regulating, are more 
limited. 
Public Law 15 
Finally, under the Southeastern Under- 


writers decision the Federal antitrust acts 
first became fully applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance. Later, with the enact- 
ment of Public Law 15, their application 
was stayed “to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by state law,” with 
the exception of the boycott, coercion 
and intimidation provisions of the Sher- 
man Act. 

This has left the states with the burden 
of compliance. Though an outstanding 
job has been done in strengthening state 
laws and insurance departments, the 
exact manner in which these statutes 
were intended to apply, not precisely 
stated in them, has been the subject of 
still continuing litigation. 


Design of Antitrust Laws 


The antitrust laws were designed to 
regulate general practices common to all 
businesses as distinguished from insur- 
ance procedures. In any event, their 
effect has been considerable, but they 
have presented more problems for other 
lines of insurance than for life insurance, 
with the exception of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, epecially up to the time 
of the American Hospital and National 
Casualty decisions last year. 

The speaker saw no clear indication 
that complete F ederal supervision of the 
life insurance business is at hand, al- 
though the mandate in Public Law 15 
represents a constant threat which must 
never be taken lightly. Except in certain 
peripheral areas the tendency on the 
part of Congress has been to leave the 
direct regulation of essentially insurance 
operations to the states. Although there 
are numerous inroads upon the absolutely 
pure concept of state supervision of the 
business, these have followed a different 
course than the attempts to impose Fed- 
eral regulation during the period up to 
the time of the Armstrong Investigation. 
Most of these proposals were aimed at 
regulation by the Federal Government to 
the exclusion of the states with the estab- 
lishment of an administrative division 
charged solely with that purpose. Those 
in insurance who favored such an ap- 
proach at that time could not conceive 
the total effect which Federal regulation 
has come to have on various members 
of the business community in the past 25 
years. “Indirect regulation which the 
insurance business receive by the Federal 
Government is far greater than that en- 
visioned by the champions of Federal 
supervision in the early days,” continued 
Mr. Gillooly. 

“Nevertheless, partly because so many 
Federal statutes have become applicable 
to insurance, the direct supervision of in- 
surance by the Federal Government is 
probably not as close now as it has been 
on a number of occasions in the past. 
This is also due to improvement in the 
quality of state supervision. 


Warns Against Illusion 


“Nothwithstanding the apparent lack 
of a serious threat of comprehensive Fed- 





Life Counsel Secretary 
Is Chester L. Fisher 





CHESTER L. FISHER, Jr. 


For eight years secretary-treasurer of 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel, 
meeting this week in New York, has 
been Chester L. Fisher, Jr., assistant 
vice president and assistant to the chair- 
Metropolitan ‘Life’s board of 
He is in charge of the rec- 
ords, finances, publication of the Pro- 
ceedings and in general has been re- 
sponsible for its affairs under the guid- 
ance of the executive committee. 

A graduate of Princeton University 
and Cornell Law School Mr. Fisher in 
1939 came to Metropolitan as an attorney 
in the law division, following three years 
of general practice in this city. During 
World War II he was awarded the Legion 
of Merit for services in the Southwest 
Pacific theatre as a colonel and staff 
judge advocate of the Air Force. Re- 
turning to Metropolitan’s law division 
in 1946 he was subsequently appointed 
to the staff of the executive vice pres- 
ident, then to the insurance relations 
staff and later became assistant vice 
president of Metropolitan Life and as- 
sistant to its president. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, founded in 1913, is made up 
largely of home office counsel for legal 
reserve life insurance companies of the 
United States and Canada. Since its 
founding it has increased steadily in size 
and prestige. Current total membership 
is 436. Among its members are repre- 
sentatives of 129 U. S. companies, 13 
Canadian companies and six life insur- 
ance industry organizations, The Asso- 
ciation’s Proceedings, published twice a 
year, are recognized as one of the major 
sources of life insurance law. The Asso- 
ciation is strictly a professional one and 
is represented by a Delegate in the 
House of Delegates of American Bar 
Association. 


man of 
directors. 





eral intervention at this time, those who 
think of insurance as being regulated 
only by the states are entertaining an 
illusion. The Federal system has had an 
extremely large impact upon life insur- 
ance in recent years. The gradual appli- 
cation of statutes and administrative 
practices by Federal governmental de- 
partments which are either clearly regu- 
latory or have the implications of regu- 
lation is having the effect—more than 
is generally realized even by informed 
persons—of extending Federal control of 
the life insurance business and thus, by 
indirection, effectively: regulating many 
of its practices.” 
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a blend of 


old and new 






Old in tradition and sense of respon- 





s'bil'ty. New in our approach to the con- 





stantly changing needs of policyholders. 






These are the guiding principles which 









make Boston Mutual the Life Insurance 








q. 





Company for New Englanders who seek 






a full measure of security. 
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Marital Deduction In 


Simultaneous Deaths 


Provost on Extent of Interest Surviving Spouse 


Is Expected to Acquire in 


Decedent’s Property 


Payment of claims under the uniform 
simultaneous death acts was subject of 
a paper delivered by Theodore E. Pro- 
vost, assistant Equitable Society, 
at Life Counsel meeting this week. 

One angle discussed was marital deduc- 
tion. In consideration of the problem of 
simultaneous death that question under 
Tax law cannot be 
To qualify for 
the beneficiary 
decedent and 
acquire an the decedent’s 
property equivalent to such 
possession or ownership that upon the 
’s death, or transfer of the prop- 
the 
taxation. 


Cc ounsel, 


the Federal Estate 
ignored, the speaker said. 
the deductions 

spouse the 


marital 
must survive 
interest in 
dominion, 


survivor 
survivor, property is 
to estate or gift 
surviving spouse never acquires 


erty by the 
exposed 

If the 
such interest because of application of 
the uniform Simultaneous Death Act or 
because he or she does not survive to 
the end of the period in a time clause 


{which cannot exceed six months) the 
marital ‘ederim is lost. Therefore, 
where it is important to preserve the 
benefit of the marital deduction it may 


actually be necessary to reverse the pre- 
sumption of the USD Act by appropriate 
language in the will or insurance policies. 


Avoiding Loss of Deduction 


If one could be certain that the marital 
deduction would not be important at the 
time of the insured’s death, a time clause 
requiring survivorship of the beneficiary 
for a relatively short period of time 
would suggest a solution; however, most 
careful underwriters or attorneys ‘would 
hesitate to make this recommendation if 
there were any likelihood of the estate 
approaching Federal Estate Tax brackets. 

In some instances, where otherwise 
feasible from the standpoint of the 
insured’s overall estate plan, a practical 
means of eliminating the risk to the 
. insured of losing the marital deduction 
might be to leave the insurance proceeds 





Aldrich Discusses Trends 


In Investment Situation 


Richard O. Aldrich, associate counsel, 
John Hancock, discussed trends in life 
insurance investments in a talk before 
the Life Counsel this week. His com- 
ments included comment on shifts in 
emphasis as between the various types 
of investment media and changes in the 
laws which have influenced the increased 
use of particular security devices. The 
address also outlined the provisions of 
Article 8 on investment securities and 
Article 9 on secured transactions, of the 
Uniform Commercial Code and discussed 
those aspects of particular relevance to 
life insurance investments. 

The question of the desirability of hav- 
ing private placement type securities 
qualify as “investment securities” as de- 
fined in Article 8 of the Code was dis- 
cussed as well as possible changes in 
investment procedures which may be re- 
quired by the provisions of Article 9 of 
the Code. The paper also considered 
some problems of priorities in connec- 
tion with senior and subordinated debt 
financing, 


to the surviving spouse under an interest 
option with a Power of Appointment or 
with an unrestricted right of withdrawal 
and the right to elect other options. Of 
course, contingent beneficiaries could 
also be named where by appropriate en- 
dorsement of the policy the presumption 
of the insured’s survival is reversed, this 
incidentally would minimize the risk to 
the company in making a determination 
of beneficiary survivorship since the 
beneficiary must actually survive in order 
to make a withdrawal or exercise the 
Power of Appointment. 
“Concrete suggestions 
amendment of the Model 


for effective 
Act cannot be 


advanced at this time,” said the speaker. 

“The model act is the one passed in 
many legislatures based on Commis- 
sioners’ bill. However,” said Mr. Pro- 
vost, “it is hoped that its inadequacy as 
far as insurance companies are con- 
cerned has been demonstrated. In this 
connection, if the Act is to be effectively 
amended perhaps the LIAA or ALC with 
assistance from industry should study 
the problem and consider taking it up 
with the insurance section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

“If an appropriate remedy could be 
developed, it would be worth all the ef- 
fort entailed in study, drafting and legis- 
lative activity,” said Mr. Provost. “At 
this writing no adequate remedy suggests 
itself although perhaps requirement that 
the Act apply unless there is conclusive 
evidence of other than simultaneous 
death might encourage courts and com- 
panies alike to ignore all but clear posi- 
tive evidence.” 

Mr. Provost called particular attention 
for consideration to Section 9 of the 
1938 draft of the Model Act which he 
provides: “Relative Time of Death. In 
applying the provisions of the Act as to 
the relative items of death, priority of 
time shall not be deemed to be sufficient 
evidence unless such an interval of time 
between the deaths is shown to have 
elapsed that the survivor had a clear 
period of consciousness.” 





NEW 


* 


New York, N. Y. 
John P. Foley, Group Supervisor 





NEW 


from 
Phoenix Mutual Life’s 


LEADING BROKERAGE AGENCY 


(Average size policy: 
Average premium: 


WILLIAM F. KELLY, MANAGER 
MIDTOWN BROKERAGE AGENCY 


Suite 604 Chrysler Building, 


|. Maximum Executive 25 and Executive 25 specials for Split Dollar. 
MAXIMUM CASH VALUES allowed under New York State regulation. 


Example: Executive 25 — $100,000 — Age 40 
Premium $2,860. 
First Year Cash Value: 
Second Year Cash Value: 
Third Year Cash Value: 


COMMISSION: 55%, First year — 5%, Nine Years 
Dividends paid at end of FIRST year 


(Contingent) 
2. $650,000 retention WITHOUT RE-INSURANCE. 
3: $150,000 available on double indemnity. 
4. MARKED REDUCTION in Single Premium Annuity rates. 


Example: Male Age 65 — Installment Refund. 
Immediate Annuity Rate per 
$10 month is: $1,715. 


Brokers and agents interested in those sales ideas responsible 
for our large volume are invited to call, reverse charge. 


YUkon 6-6585 


NEW 


$61,997; 


$2,091) * 


135 East 42 Street 
YUkon 6-6585 
Donald A. Chandler, Supervisor 


$1,100 
3,500 
6,100 








J. Thomas Gurney, Jr. Gives 
Changes in Florida Law 


A survey of changes in the life in- 
surance law of ‘Florida supplementing 
a survey made in 1939, was given betore 
the Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel meeting in New York by J. Thomas 
Gurney, Jr. of Gurney, McDonald and 
Handley, Florida law firm. 

In 1959 the revised Florida Insurance 
Code was passed completely revising all 
statutes in the insurance field. The 
change of most importance in the court 
system was the establishment of three 
intermediate appellate courts, known as 
the district courts of appeal, which for 
most purposes are the courts of last 
resort. 

The new revised Code has combined, 
re-organized and clarified many basic 
definitions, such as the definition of “life 
insurance” which is now defined simply 
as “insurance of human lives,” including 
endowments, additional benefits in the 
event of death or dismemberment, acci- 
dent or accidental means, additional 
benefits in the event of the insured’s 
disability, and optional modes of settle- 
ment of proceeds of life insurance. 

Casewise, there have been many addi- 
tional definitions established. “Total dis- 
ability” has been redefined a great deal 
more favorably toward the insured as 
meaning a condition whereby the in- 
sured is so incapacitated that he cannot 
within the range of his normal ability, 
taking into account his education, train- 
ing and work and his physical condi- 
tion, earn wages or profit in his custo- 
mary occupation. 





Magovern Moderates Panel 
U. S. 1959 Income Tax of Cos. 


John J. Magovern, Jr., vice president 
and counsel, Mutual Benefit Life, was 
moderator at Life Counsel meeting this 
week on a panel reviewing some practical 
aspects of Public Law 86-69 which has 
to do with Life Company Income Tax Act 
of 1959. The panel was not held as a 
comprehensive presentation of the Fed- 
eral income tax law but rather was to 
give views of Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel members on those as- 
pects of the law which appear to be 
most troublesome for lawyers. On the 
panel were Edward J. Schmuck, vice 
president and general counsel, Acacia 
Mutual Life; Richard S. Leftwich, gen- 
eral counsel and secretary, Shenandoah 
Life; John T. Manning, general counsel, 
Pilot of Greensboro, N. C.; and John 
‘C. Storey, counsel, New England Life. 


Taxable Investment Income 


‘Mr. Schmuck, discussing taxable in- 
vestment income, said one of the most 
troublesome questions facing life insur- 
ance companies in preparing their re- 
turns under Phase I of the law is the 
determination of what constitutes assets. 
He pointed out certain factors which 
should go into such a determination. 
From the standpoint of taxable invest- 
ment income he discussed various aspects 
with particular emphasis on_ leasing 
transactions, pension and deposit ad- 
ministration plans. 

Mr. Leftwich dealt with questions in- 
volved in the gains or losses from oper- 
ations commonly referred to as Phase 2. 
His approach covered problems of in- 
vestment yield, depreciation, various 
classes of reserves, and treatment of 
costs and expenses in connection with 
insurance operations of a life insurance 
company. 


Surplus Accumulations and Distributions 


Problems of accumulations of surplus 
and distributions to stockholders were 
ggg by Mr. Manning, Pilot Life of 

C. ‘This area dealt with the mechanics 
athe i in accumulating surplus, various 
procedures which may be followed in 
connection with the distribution of di- 
vidends to policyholders, and the effect 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS... 


__ 


to all our friends in Life Insurance 
everywhere. Here's wishing you all 
the volume you can handle in 1960, 


and no lapses at all. [Boy, what are 


_. 


we saying?...It must be Christmas! ] 
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, INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE ANNUAL 


MEETING 





Clarence J. Myers Made 
Chairman of Institute 


IS A LEADER IN MANY FIELDS 


President of New York Life; also, of 
N. Y. Commerce and Industry 
Assn.; Colgate Trustee 


Clarence J. Myers, chairman of the 
board and president of New York Life, 
elected chairman of the 
He joined 
1943. 


week 
Life Insurance. 
secretary in 


was tfiis 
Institute of 


New York Life as 


Mr. Myers is on boards of directors of 
Independent College 


W. T. Grant Co., 


CLARENCE J. MYERS 


Funds of America, Inc. and American 


Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods 


He retired this week as president of 


Life Insurance Association of America. 
He is president of Commerce and Indus- 
try Association of New York (also a 


director.) He is vice chairman of Insur- 
»9f New York and treasurer 
President 
Eisenhower’s Program for People-to- 
People Partnership. Also he is a mem- 
ber of a number of life insurance indus- 
try committees, and a board member of 


ance Society ¢ 


of insurance committee of 


National Industrial Conference Board 
He is serving as general chairman for the 
golden anniversary Boy Scout Capital 
Camp campaign. 
Colgate Activities 
Born in Kingston, N. Y., Mr. Myers 
received his early education there and 


in Poughkeepsie. He was graduated 
from Colgate University in 1920 and in 
1957 received an honorary LL.D. degree 
from Colgate. A trustee of Colgate he is 
currently chairman of a Special Univer- 
sity Council studying the university’s 
operations as a guide to future policies 
and planning, and chairman of its De- 
velopment Fund Program. 





Institute Directors 


And Exec. Com. Members 


Newly elected to board of directors of 
Institute of Life Insurance for four 
year terms were T. S. Burnett, president, 
Pacific Mutual; Eldon Stevenson, Jr., 
president, National Life and Accident; 
Dan C. Williams, president, Southland 
Life. 

Clarence J. Myers and Walter O. 
Menge, president, Lincoln National Life, 
board members whose terms expired 
this ‘year, were re-elected to serve 
through 1963. 

Board members elected to the execu- 





Chairman Holderness Tells Widening 
Scope of Life Institute’s Program 


The constantly widening scope of the 
Institute of Life Insurance’s activities 
was shown by Howard (Holderness, board 
chairman of the Institute, in opening the 
21st annual meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York this week. Mr. 
Holderness, who is also president of 
Jefferson Standard Life, surveyed the 
Institute’s work over the past decade in 
helping the life insurance business meet 
its responsibilities to the public. 

“On the performance side the Institute 
has helped by making us aware of pub- 
lic attitudes and causing us to examine 
more closely the public relations im- 
plications of our actions” said Mr. Hold- 
erness. “And it thas with steadily in- 
creasing effectiveness presented the facts 
of that performance to the public which 
is the second function of public rela- 
tions. 

“During the 1950’s the life insurance 
business has made substantial progress 
in engineering its product and services 
to the needs of American families. We 
have raised the professional qualifica- 
tions of our sales force and generally 
strengthened our distribution system. 
Statistically the increase in the number 
of our policy-holders in the aggregate 
of life insurance in force and in the 
amount of life insurance ownership per 
family thas been impressive, although 
still far short of what we as a business 
or the public, as shown by its expressed 
desires, would regard as an adequate 
level of protection.” 

Mr. Holderness referred to the Life 
Insurance News Data widely quoted in 
newspapers, which has occasionally 
triggered articles in general and women’s 
magazines. In reporting on investment 
of policyholders’ funds, the Institute 
fills in “the picture of life insurance 
funds at work, with emphasis on the 
growing sense of social and economic 
responsibility in the direction of our in- 
vestments.” 


Study 


The outstanding public relations story 
of the year was the release of the actu- 


Release of Actuaries’ 


aries’ study on body build and blood 
pressure. 
“It is rare in the life insurance busi- 


ness, for example, that the opportunity 
is presented to release a story with such 
broad public interest and so much in- 
herent appeal to the individual as that 
dealing with the study by the actuaries 
of the relationship of weight and blood 
pressure to mortality,” said Mr. Holder- 
ness. “This story blanketed the news- 
papers and air waves of the country. 
Overnight the findings became a subject 
of conversation in homes, in offices, on 
commuter trains. Even so, the experts 
tell me, if you took a sampling of the 
public, you would probably be surprised 
at how many people had missed the story 
completely 

“Obviously the basic statistical-report- 
orial job requires continuous doing in 
the context of changing publics and 
changing times. In a very real sense it 
is meeting an obligation to the public 
which has come to look to business gen- 
erally for an accounting of what it is 
doing. And from our standpoint, it is a 





tive committee for the coming year are 
O. Kelley Anderson, president, New 
England Life; M. R. Dodson, president, 
Ohio National Life; Frederic ‘W. Ecker, 
chairman, Metropolitan Life; Howard 
Holderness, president, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life; D. E. Kilgour, president, Great- 
West Life; Walter O. Menge, president, 
Lincoln National. Mr. Myers, as newly 


elected chairman of the Institute, is 
chairman, ex-officio, of the executive 
committee. 


Manning Studio 
HOWARD ‘HOLDERNESS 


method of building public understanding 
of the usefulness of life insurance. 

“T have mentioned the News Data. 
Actually, of course, the statistical-re- 
portorial job the Institute is doing goes 
far ‘beyond this one basic medium. It is, 
for example, only one of six regular 
bulletins or services through which the 
Press Division releases life insurance 
information to the newspapers, radio and 
publications directed to specific audi- 
ences. And from the Division of Sta- 
tistics and Research comes the Life 
Insurance Fact Book and the monthly 
bulletin, The Tally, through which the 
more important tabulations are kept up- 
to-date. 

“Even more significant in the overall 
results are the inquiries handled by 
these divisions, the constant striving to 
fill in details of the life insurance story, 
the contacts with writers. It is in this 
phase of the work that the chief op- 
portunity arises for planting positive 
concepts and clearing up some of the 
misconceptions about life insurance. 
Here, too, the information division gives 
active support, cultivating the libraries 
as a special public, reviewing manu- 
scripts submitted by writers, editors and 








publishers and providing answers to some 
of the scurrilous attacks on life insur- 
ance which have marked this decade of 
intensive competition for the Savings 
dollar. 


Helps Other Organizations 


“Most of us, I think, are aware of the 
expert press assistance made available 
to us through the Washington, D. ¢ 
office of the Institute. But not so many 
are aware of the extent to which the 
Institute is giving assistance in publiciz- 
ing the activities of other organizations 
within our business, including the Life 
Insurance Association of America, the 
American Life Convention, the Society 
of Actuaries, the Medical Rese arch Fund 
and ‘Life Insurance Medical Directors, 

“Standing on the threshold of the 
1960's, it is the scope which our public 
relations effort has attained that is im- 
pressive, its ramifications as it reaches 


out to embrace new segments of the 
public. Only part of this growth comes 


through from the monthly packet of ma- 
terials which each of us receives from 
the Institute—and that part, in the press 
of our other duties, probably does not 
receive the attention it deserves. Who 
could have foretold at the start of the 
50’s the demands on tthe Institute or the 
opportunities open to it to tell the life 
insurance story? 

“Take the Women’s Division, for ex- 
ample. The sharpened interest of women 
in finance, as more and more of them 
moved into business during the war or 
handled the family finances while their 
husbands were in service, was favorable 
augury for the pioneering effort to make 
women “better informed policyholders 
and beneficiaries.” Not only have the 
potentials for women’s programs been 
fully realized, including participation in 
the Finance Forums for Women, but the 
division has been drawn inevitably and 
increasingly into the area of family coun- 
selling. 

“Part of this has resulted from the 
eagerness of churches and other family 
guidance centers for materials as the 
rate of family formation has burgeoned, 
particularly at the younger ages. More 
important, however, has been the op- 
portunity opened up as home demonstra- 
tion agents and county agents, working 
out of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Land Grant ‘Colleges, sought 
assistance in gearing their services to 
a total family approach. The interest in 
home economics and in information re- 
garding soil, seeds and improved tech- 
niques became secondary to the need for 
help in handling family finances. Farm 
living was moving steadily closer to the 
pattern of urban living as_ electric 
power, transportation and communica- 
tions bridged the gap and the practices 

(Continued on Page 28) 


People Optimistic About Peace and 


Prosperity, Gardner Cowles Reveals 


A new Gallup Poll shows that hopes 
for peace and prosperity are higher now 
than in any previous year going back 
some three decades, it was reported 
at the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Life Insurance at the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York. 

“Fear of war is at one of the lowest 
points since the late 1930’s and fear of 
unemployment is at one. of the lowest 
points in non-war periods,” Gardner 
Cowles, editor of Look Magazine, told 
more than 500 chief executives of life 
insurance companies at the meeting. The 
new poll was conducted for the publica- 
tion. 

“Specifically, when asked whether they 
thought we were likely to get into an- 
other world war in the next five years, 
53% of the respondents said no, while 
only 23% said yes and the rest didn’t 


know,” Mr Cowles said. 

“And when asked whether we were 
likely to have a depression in the next 
five years, 52% answered negatively, 27% 
answered positively and the balance 
wouldn’t commit themselves one way oF 
the other.” 

The more education people have, the 
less likely they are to believe that we 
will have either a war or a depresm 
in the next half decade. Fully 66% 0 
the college-educated respondents felt 
there would be no war, and 60% felt 
there would be no depression. Among 
respondents who had not gone beyond 
grade school, only 39% were opti imistic 
about avoiding war and only 40% felt 
we would have no depression in the next 
five years. 

Mr. Cowles said that American people 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The man from Travelers can cover all the bases 


There is a distinct advantage in representing The 
Travelers—the company that offers every kind of 
insurance a business or individual needs. For as a 
true multiple-line Travelers agent, he’s got all the 
bases covered. 


Today, approximately 100 basic types of insurance 
in nearly 1,000 different forms are issued by The 
Travelers Insurance Companies. This makes it pos- 
sible for The Travelers agent to sell any type of 


31 FAMILY INDep, 


ro AMED 


insurance, and through only one home office. And 
he has a continent-wide claim service to support him. 
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Ven tHe TRAVE 


All forms of business and personal insurance including Life + Accident + Group « Fire « Marine + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 


There are many advantages in being an agent for 
a multiple-line company. The best way to find out 
how much this can mean is to get in touch with The 
Travelers office nearest you. See what they have 
to say—learn how well Travelers agents are doing. 


Why not call or write today? 


~ Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Company Assets Exceed $113 Billion 


Dr. O’Leary, LIAA Director of Economic Research, Reports 
on Investments; Importance of Interest Rates; Nothing 


In Sight to Affect Firming Trend 


insurance com- 
December 
it was 


The assets of all life 
panies in this country 
31 are estimated at $113.6 billion, 
reported to the LIAA annual meeting 
by Dr. James J. O’Leary, director of 
economic research the Association. 
Dr. O’Leary dealt at some length with 
the outlook for interest rates. 
“Probably more than at any other time 
this country 


as of 


for 


in the financial history of 
the spotlight has been turned upon the 
rates,” he said. 


the 


movement of interest 


surprising in view of 
fact that interest rates have 
their highest levels in thirty 
5% rate on 5-year Government bonds, a 
rate of 6% mortgages, a 


“This is not 
risen to 
years. A 


on residential 


5% prime rate for bank loans, and a 
514% rate on high-grade electric utility 
bonds—to take a few examples —are 
typical of interest rate levels today 
which have not been seen in many 
years.” 


Wide Savings of Interest Rate 


rate move- 


Dr. O'Leary 


After reviewing interest 
ments over a long period, 
said: 
“What conclude 
excursion into the history of in- 
terest rates in the United States? One 
conclusion is that interest rates are sub- 
ject to long upward and downward 
swings. Another is that even though 
current interest rates seem high against 
the standards of the Great Depression 
and the World War Il period, they are 
not high in terms of the period prior to 
the 1930’s. Instead, interest rates today 
are at the lower part of the range of 
interest rates prior to the 1930's 
“The rising trend of interest rates 
since early 1951 suggests that we are in 
the midst of another long swing of rates 
Are we now approaching the end of this 
upward swing, as some analysts believe, 
or do we have more distance to go? 
Before trying to answer this question, it 
.will be helpful to consider the reasons 


can we from this 


brief 


underlying the rising trend of interest 
rates since early 1951. 
“What have been the forces behind 


the upward movement of interest rates 
during the past nine years? They are 
threefold: (1) the heavy pressures of 
demands for loanable funds; (2) creep- 


ing inflation; and (3) Federal Reserve 
policy measures. These forces have, of 
course, been interrelated. 


“Despite all of the efforts to find some 
villain behind the rise of interest rates, 
it is impossible to escape the plain fact 
that during most of the past nine years 
there have been enormous pressures of 
demand for loanable funds, and it is 
these pressures which have in the main 
been the force pushing rates upward. It 
is generally recognized that, if we are 
to avoid inflationary financing, the sup- 
ply of loanable funds must come from 
the nation’s savings plus the growth in 
the money supply that is consistent with 
an expanding national economy. Dur- 
ing much of the past several years, it is 
clear that the demands for loanable 
funds have tended to exceed the supply 
of savings plus the tolerable, non-infla- 
tionary increase of the money supply. In 


the face of this, it has been perfectly 
natural for interest rates to move up- 
ward. 


“A brief review of some of these heavy 


demands for loanable funds follows. Of 
paramount importance has been the un- 
precedented expansion of 1-4 family 
residential mortgage debt, which during 
the period from the end of 1949 through 
1958 has increased by $80.5 billion, or an 
average of nearly $9 billion per year. 
Present indications are that another $14.0 
billion will be added this year. During 
the period 1950-1958, inclusive, we have 
had nearly 10% million houses built with 
private financing in this country, or an 
average of 1,139,000 a year. This year is, 
of course, another big one with an esti- 
mated 1.3 million houses being built with 
private financing. 

“Tt is interesting to note that during 
this period there have been cyclical 
fluctuations in residential construction. 
For example, we had peaks in the 1.3 
million starts range in 1950 and 1955, 
and a low of 993,000 in 1957. However, 
in the years in which housing starts de- 
clined, it is clear that decreased avail- 
ability of ‘financing was the principal 
cause. 

Future of Interest Rates 


“Now we come to the question of the 
future movement of interest rates. Has 
the rising trend since 1951 just about run 
its course, and can we expect rates to 
fall back to lower levels? Or are we 
still in the midst of a long upward swing 
of rates which still has some distance to 
This question is considered in two 
(1) What is likely to happen to 

interest rates next year? and (2) What 

is apt to be the behavior of interest 
rates in the decade of the 1960's ? 

“Tt is difficult to see how interest rates 
can decline appreciably in 1900. Instead, 
it seems likely that rates will at least 
remain firm at about present levels, and 
there is a good chance that they may go 
a little higher next year. The reasons 
are as follows. 

“Despite the uncertainties which still 
surround the steel industry, we can ex- 
pect a resumption in coming months of 
the rise of business activity which char- 
acterized the pre-strike period. The pro- 
nounced build-up of business and indus- 
trial inventories which played so import- 
ant a part in the general business re- 
covery in the third and fourth quarters 
of 1958, and the first two quarters of 
1959, but which ground to a halt in the 
third quarter of this year, will very like- 
ly be resumed in coming weeks. In ad- 
dition, the surveys on plans for plant 
and equipment spending by business and 
industry, as conducted by the SEC-De- 
partment of Commerce, McGraw-Hill, 
and the National ‘Industrial Conference 
Board, indicate that such expenditures 
seem certain to rise to around a $37 
billion annual rate in 1960, and possibly 
even higher. Moreover, present indica- 
tions are that the rate of consumer 
spending will go higher in coming 
months. There is widespread agreement 
that 1960 should, unless set back by a 
resumption of the steel strike, be a big 
year for the automobile industry, with 
sales going as high as 7 million cars, 
including foreign products. The early 
volume of new orders lends support to 
this figure. In the housing field, there 
is much agreement that starts will de- 
cline moderately to a level of about 1.2 

million next year, with the drop attribu- 
table entirely to a reduction in the 
availability of residential mortgage 
credit. The assumption is that demand 
for short and long-term credit in other 
areas of the economy will be so great 
as to drain some funds away from the 
residential mortgage market. If this 
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should not occur, there is no reason why 
residential construction will not be as 
high in 1960 as it has been this year. So 
far as state and local government ex- 
penditures are concerned, they have been 
moving up for some time, and 1960 
should not provide any exception. 

“The one area which seems to promise 
some relief from rising interest rates is 
Federal finance. The transition from a 
$13 billion ‘Federal deficit in fiscal 1959 
to nearly a balanced budget in fiscal 
1960 should remove a powerful source of 
capital demand from the market. During 
the first half of calendar 1960 the Fed- 
eral Government will run a seasonal sur- 
plus of receipts and should be able to 
retire several billion dollars of its debt. 
However, this seasonal surplus and debt 
retirement may have less easing effect 
than might be expected. This is because 
at the present time business corporations 
hold about $7 billion of short-term Gov- 
ernment obligations in excess of their 
tax liabilities. It is likely that during the 
first half of 1960 corporations will liqui- 
date a large part of these Government 
securities in order to build up inventories 
and to aid in financing new plant and 
equipment. Thus, Treasury retirement 
of its debt in the first half of 1960 may 
be offset by corporate liquidation of 
holdings. 

“Based on the developments outlined 
above, gross national product will rise 
moderately in 1960 to a new peak in 
the third or fourth quarter of some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $525 billion. 
This would mean a full employment 
economy in which there would tend to 
be upward pressures on the general price 
level. Under these circumstances one 
could not anticipate any relaxation in 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities to restrain the availability of 
credit. Moreover, we move into 1960 
under conditions in which the banking 
system is pretty well “loaned up,” and 
investing institutions such as life insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, and sav- 
ings and loan associations have a siz- 
able volume of forward commitments. 
In addition, the United States Treasury 
is eagerly awaiting an opportunity to en- 
gage in a substantial amount of advance 
refunding of its intermediate debt if any 
easing of credit permits. 


Rate Will Remain Firm 


“Accordingly, it is likely that both 
short and long-term interest rates will 
at least remain firm at around present 
levels in 1960, and there are good rea- 
sons to hold that they may touch moder- 
ately higher levels as the year goes on. 
The big question is not whether rates 
will remain firm at least at present 
levels, but whether the tightness in avail- 
ability of funds will cause a downturn 
in general economic activity by the close 
of 1960. 

“Looking beyond 1960, 


what are the 


longer-run prospects for the trend of 
interest rates? There are good reasons 
for anticipating that the 1960’s will not 
be unlike the decade of the 1950’s, name- 
ly a further rise of gross national prod- 
uct at a rate of 2-4%, with the upward 
trend being interrupted from time to 
time by moderate business recessions. 
Hopefully, there may be some relaxation 
of the cold war, but competition with 
the Soviet system probably will maintain 
our Federal expenditures at a very high 
level for years to come. There are bound 
to be strong political pressures at home 
to achieve economic growth at a faster 
rate, with all that this implies for the 
Federal budget. 

“The 1960's promise to bring a stepup 
in the rate of family formations, with all 
that this means for expanding housing, 
educational facilities, durable consumer 
goods, and the like. Moreover, the ever- 
growing expenditures of business and 
industry for research suggest that cor- 
porate demands for capital will continue 
large. We still have so much ahead of 
us in the 1960's in the way of building 
schools, highways, medical facilities, and 
other public projects, not to mention 
rehabilitating our cities, that state and 
local government spending seems bound 
to rise. 

“Moreover, under the expansionist 
forces likely in the next decade, it is 
hard to escape the belief that we shall 
continue to be concerned in most years 
with the threat of inflation. We may be 
able to combat it successfully, but it will 
probably persist as a threat. The Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities will continue to 
be the main reliance in the effort to 
provide stability in the value of the dol- 
lar, and this will mean placing restraints 
on the expansion of credit. 

“Accordingly, there are good reasons 
for expecting that the upward trend of 
interest rates that characterized. much of 


the 1950’s will be extended into the 
1960's. Because of the comparatively 
high level of rates which we_ have 


reached any further uptrend will prob- 
ably be at a slower rate. Moreover, 
there will be cyclical interruptions, as in 
the past decade, during years of reces- 
sion. How pronor ed the further rise 
of interest rates il be will depend to 
a great extent upor .ow well the Federal 
Government succeeds in getting _ its 
spending under control. It will also de- 
pend on how well we are able to curb 
inflation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


“Interest rate movements in the past 
have been characterized by long swings. 
Since 1951 we have been in the midst of 
an upward swing which has_ brought 
rates to the levels of the early 1930's, but 
still below the levels of much of our 
earlier financial history. 

“The principal forces behind the up- 
trend of interest rates since 1951 have 
been (1) the persistent tendency for the 
demands for loanable funds to outrun the 
available supplies, (2) creeping inflation, 
and (3) credit restraint by the Federal 
Reserve authorities. 

“During the next year a highly pros- 
perous economy should provide the basis 
for credit and capital demands which will 
keep interest rates firm at present levels 
and possibly push them slightly higher. 
The decade of the 1960’s as a whole, 
moreover, promises to be one of very 
heavy demands for loanable funds so 
that the current uptrend of interest rates 
may very well be extended at a more 
gradual rate for the next several years. 

“There is a crying need for better 
public understanding that interest rates 
are prices for borrowed funds, and like 
any prices in free markets are subject 
to demand and supply. It does not make 
sense to try to maintain ceilings on in- 
terest rates—regardless of whether a 
ceilings are on the rates on FHA :; 

VA mortgages, the rate on loxig-telll 
United States Government bonds, or on 
loans coming under state usury laws. 
In view of the great demands for cap- 
ital funds which lie ahead of us in the 
next decade, these artificial ceilings in 


(Continued on ‘Page 34) 
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Now! Two Billion Dollars “= 


IN FORCE 


IN SIX YEARS, FROM 1953 TO 1959, UNITED OF OMAHA’S INSURANCE 
IN FORCE HAS DOUBLED 


United of Omaha was the youngest life 
insurance company to reach one billion 
dollars life insurance in force in 1953. 
Now, United’s insurance in force has dou- 
bled, placing United among the top life 
insurance companies in America. 


This demonstrates dramatically the vigor 
and enthusiasm of this fast growing or- 





UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
N. Murray Longworth, President 
Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska 


ganization and the demand for United of 
Omaha’s all purpose protection. 


United has pioneered the 20-20 Cash Re- 
fund Plan and the Children’s Plan, as well 
as numerous other competitive plans that 
have provided its agents with a completely 
modern, comprehensive array of plans 
adapted to every need of today’s families. 


Find out now about United’s lifetime career 
contract. With United of Omaha, you will profit 
by a unique continuing training program...a 
program geared to keep you learning more and 
earning more. 
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Deane Davis Elected 
President of LIAA 


HIS WIDE INDUSTRY ACTIVITY 


President of Nationa] Life of Vermont 
is a Former Judge of Vermont 
Superior Court 


Judge Deane C. Davis, president, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, was this week 
elected president of Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. Long a leading figure 
in the insurance business Judge Davis 
was chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Taxation of Life Insur- 





Federal Income 





Fabian Bachrach 
DEANE C. DAVIS 


ance Companies, one of most important 
committees ever operating in the insur- 
ance field. 

Judge Davis, whose boyho od was spent 
on a farm, was son of a Probate Court 
Judge in Barre, Vt. Upon leaving 
Spaulding High School in Barre, Deane 
went to Boston to attend University of 
Boston Law School. During his third 
year he anda ones student at the uni- 
versity organized a group of salesmen 
who sold Fuller brushes in Maine during 
summer vacations. 

Soon after opening his own law office 
and earning pocket money by mz iking in- 
vestigations for Retail Credit Co., he was 
elected state’s attorney and city prose- 
cuting officer as well as a member of the 
board of aldermen. This led to his being 
appointed judge of the Vermont Superior 
Court. He joined National Life in the 
legal department, was later elected vice 
president and general counsel and in 
1950 became president. 

Mr. Davis has written consi ore lit- 
erature which has been found valuable 
to insurance salesmen, the best known 
being “Recent Developments in Life In- 
surance and Business Purchase Agree- 
ments.’ 

Judge Davis was one of the nine gov- 
ernors of the American Bar Association, 
serving for three years, and is a former 
president of the Vermont Bar Associa- 
tion and of Vermont Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a director in hospitals, 
banks and other institutions in Vermont, 
a trustee of Vermont Junior College and 
Boston University. 





Convention Committee 


The committee in charge of LIAA’s 
53rd annual meeting was headed by 
Charles J. Zimmerman, president of 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Others on the 
committee were Orville E. Beal, E. J. 
Faulkner, Francis M. Hipp, James F. 
Oates, Jr. and H. Bruce Palmer. 


LIAA General Cloitieel Thore Reports 
Most Active Year Yet in Washington 


The year now ending has been more 
active with respect to Federal matters 
in which the life insurance business has 
an interest than any year since the 
Washington office of the Life Insurance 
Association of America was established, 
Eugene M. Thore, vice president and 
general counsel of the association, re- 
ported. 

In his report to the Association’s an- 
nual meeting in New York, Mr. Thore 
said that preoccupation of the insurance 
business with the life insurance company 
tax problem may have obscured Fed- 
How- 

em- 


eral activity in many other areas. 
ever, his comprehensive report 
braced more than a score of other sig- 
nificant Washington developments, rang- 
ing from the O’Mahoney hearings to 
such subjects as variable annuity litiga- 
tion and regulation, welfare and pension 
plan disclosure regulations, health insur- 
ance legislation and other social security 
matters, housing and mortgage lending, 
investments and interest rate considera- 
tions, sales of insurance to military per- 
sonnel and legislation affecting the em- 
ployment status of insurance agents. 

Mr. Thore pointed out developments in 
life company taxation have already been 
fully reported to member companies. He 
observed that the Life Insurance Com- 
pany Income Tax Act of 1959 ‘had given 
rise to many problems of legal and tax 
interpretation resulting in the creation 
of a Joint Committee on Interpretation 
of the law under the chairmanship of 
Henry F. Rood, vice president of Lincoln 
National Life. Of the committee’s work, 
Mr. Thore stated that the business is 
indebted to the committee for its con- 
tinuing effective efforts. 

“Few committees,” he said, “have 
tackled such an overwhelming job. The 
advisory committee completed the as- 
signment promptly and the products 
of its efforts should prove very helpful 
to member companies of the several as- 
sociations in making the many manage- 
ment decisions required by law.” 


O’Mahoney Committee Outlook 


Mr. Thore reviewed the O’Mahoney 
Committee hearings on aviation, ocean 
marine insurance, fire insurance rating 
bureaus, mail order advertising of in- 
surance and state supervision of the 
business. Observing that a report of 
the committee is expected shortly, he 
said: 

“The future plans of the subcommittee 
are uncertain. At various times in the 
past, subcommittee officials have stated 
an interest in studying insurance merg- 
tie-in sales of credit insurance with 
loan transactions, the extra-territorial 
nature of some state laws, and certain 
aspects of the life insurance business. 
: It seems likely, however, that the 
future course of the subcommittee study 
will not be made known until some time 
after the first of the year. 

“Tt is similarly difficult to predict the 
extent to which the subcommittee may 
interest itself in the life insurance business. 
On a number of occasions in the past 
subcommittee officials have stated their 
intention to include life insurance in the 
study. References have been made to 
such matters as the size and economic 
power of life insurance companies, their 
investment practices, their possible in- 
fluence over other industries through 
their investments, and the broad question 
of whether policyholders are receiving 
the maximum life insurance benefits at 
the lowest possible cost. More specific 
information concerning the involvement 


ers, 
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EUGENE M. THORE 
of the life insurance business must, how- 
ever, await further developments.” 
Developing at length the issues in- 


volved in variable annuity litigation and 
SEC regulation, Mr. Thore stated that 
ultimately a number of basic issues must 
be resolved. For the time being at least, 
he said, it is clear that the SEC will 
have some jurisdiction over variable con- 
tracts of the nature considered by the 
Supreme Court in its recent decision. 

“There remains the question of how 
this jurisdiction is to be exercised in 
conjunction with the regulation of the 
State Insurance Departments,” he con- 
tinued. “Moreover, in the event dif- 
ferent kinds of variable contracts are 
written in which the insurance company 
assumes part of 4 investment risk, the 
jurisdiction of the SEC might well dis- 
appear. At the state level, there is a 
further question of dual _ regulation. 
There are indications that the state 
Securities Administrators will claim jur- 
isdicton over variable contracts written 
by life insurance companies. There are 
similar indications that the State In- 
surance Department may assert author- 
ity over mutual funds selling variable 
contracts which involve the assumption 
of mortality risks or mortality pooling. 
If conflicts arise between the two state 
agencies, they must eventually be settled, 
perhaps by giving one agency or the 
other exclusive jurisdiction over such 
contracts. Moreover, these questions 
will be further complic: ited as new forms 
of variable contracts emerge, some with 
more and some with less insurance fea- 
tures than others. It seems quite cer- 
tain that many of these various ques- 
tions will not be solved for several years 
to come.’ 


Health Insurance Legislation 


Discussing health insurance proposals 
similar to the Forand Bill, Mr. Thore re- 
viewed the history of this type of legis- 
lation. He concluded that: 

: “The short-range outlook for defeat- 
ing this legislation is hopeful. The long- 
range outlook for some further govern- 
ment ‘participation in medical care for 
aged is not nearly so clear. One pos- 
sibility for resolving the pressures pro 
and con would be the emergence of a 
political compromise whereby basitinl 
care alone would be provided. Such a 
bill has already been introduced. 

“The present focus of activity is in 





the House Ways and Means Committee, 
If the committee were to approve the 
Forand Bill, it would probably pass the 
House under a closed or limited rule, 
Conversely, if voted down in committee 
it would be virtually impossible under 
existing House procedures to attach the 
proposal to any other social security 
legislation which might be reported for 
consideration. The situation is not the 
same in the Senate inasmuch as there 
is unlimited debate on all issues and 
despite possible unfavorable committee 
action, the proposal could be added to 
some other piece of Social Security legis- 
lation on the Senate floor.” 





Chairman Holderness 


(Continued from Page 24) 


of taking employment off the farm mz ide 

cash income more imp. yrtant. The people 
in the extension services found the help 
and materials they needed at the In- 
stitute. 


Work for Education 


“A comparable story of expanding 
services and activities has marked the 
development of the Institute’s participa- 
tion in the educational field. The trend 
towards earlier marriages, initiated dur- 
ing the war and made economically pos- 
sible by the fact that both husband and 
wife could obtain jobs, meant that m: iny 
of our youngsters were gr raduating from 
high school into marriage. No longer 
Was there an interval for learning the 
financial facts of adult life before com- 
ing to actual grips with it. Recognizing 
that for a majority of children, a high 
school diploma would mark the end 
their formal education, the educators 
of our secondary schools recognized 
responsibility of giving students basic 
grounding in the sound principles of 
family finance. 

“Working with teachers directly con- 
cerned, the Institute has helped schools 
meet this responsibility by providing life 
insurance study units for classroom use. 
Just this year, it added to the units for 
home economics, business administration 
and social study classes, a fourth for 
mathematics classes, and moved into 
the college area as well. With requests 
for these units running into hundreds of 
thousands annually, they obviously meet 
a need while serving to bring life in- 


surance into proper perspective for an 
extremely important public. 

“And it is characteristic of the In- 
stitute’s approach that it saw in this 


broadening of the educators’ task an op- 
portunity not only for spreading the 
story of life insuramce but for public 
service. Before the pupils could be ad- 
equately taught, there was need to train 
the teachers in what, to most of them, 
was a new subject area. And so there 
came into being the broad program of 
the National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance, developed with the In- 
stitute’s assistance. We tend to think 
of this program in terms of the summer 
workshops held in the universities across 
the country, which provide training for 
more than 500 teachers per year. But, 
actually, its impact is tremendously ex- 
tended by activities at the community 
level. 

“Perhaps the best illustration of the 
broadening ramifications of the Insti- 
tute’s role is the fact that over the last 
ten years it has come to serve as an 
active point of contact between the life 
insurance companies throughout the free 
world and the life insurance business in 
the United States. There is tremendous 
eagerness on their part to learn what 
we are doing here. Sometimes their rep- 
resentatives come as individuals, some- 
times as members of delegations. They 
come from the countries of Western 
Europe, from the Far East, from Aus- 
tralia, from Africa—wherever voluntary 
insurance exists. Their purposes in com- 
ing vary, but always the Institute tries 
to see that their interests are met.” 
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Gre in a Series... 


of ads marking The GuaARDIAN’s Centennial Year, appearing in the SarurRDAY EvENING Post, 


Time, NEwswEEK, and the New York Times SuNDAY Macazine. The story of The GuarDIAN’s Century 


of Service to America’s families will be seen by millions of your best prospects. 


‘The GUARDIAN and the Pony Express 








St. Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, California — a 
distance of 1,980 miles —in just 8 days! This dramatic 
feat of the Pony Express in 1860 captured the imagination 
of the people. 


Each rider changed horses three times before hand- 
ing his pouch over to the next courier. Letters cost $5. The 
Pony Express braved violent weather and Indian attacks 
before passing on its glory to overland stages, snorting 
steam locomotives and the onrushing miracles of modern 
transportation. 


The Guaropian Life Insurance Company, also founded 
in 1860, has lived through a century of wonders in which 
the incredible quickly became plausible, then accepted — 
and finally obsolete. 


ventured on 
exciting careers 
in 1860 


But the principle upon which The GUARDIAN was 
founded — delivering life from the tyranny of chance — 
has never become obsolete. Today The GUARDIAN is one 
of America’s foremost life insurance companies, provid- 
ing protection to hundreds of thousands of families. 


Now, in our 100th year, The GuARDIAN is offering the 
most attractive policies in its history. These include guaran- 
teed renewable plans providing a regular monthly income 
to help meet living expenses if an accident or serious ill- 
ness strikes. 


Have a talk with your GUARDIAN representative or your 
broker and find out how you can benefit from The 
GUARDIAN’S century of experience in serving America. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 





SO UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
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General American Group Staff Changes 


General American Life has established 
a new sales position in its home office 
Group Division and has promoted six 
key Group sales managers and repre- 
sentatives. 

Maxwell J. Loose, who in April was 
appointed regional Group manager for 
the Midwest with headquarters in Chi- 
has been further promoted to the 


cago, > 
newly created position of director of 
Group Sales. Working from headquar- 


ters in the home office, Mr. Loose will 
supervise all Group field sales activities. 
A. graduate of University of Wisconsin, 
Loose was a veteran in the Group busi- 
ness when he joined General American 
in 1952 as senior representative in its 
Chicago Group office. 

Replacing Loose as manager for the 
company’s seven and a half state Mid- 
west region is John Robert Gilbert, for- 
mer district Group manager in San Fran- 
cisco. Gilbert, who attended University 
of Illinois, joined the company in 1952 
as a Group representative in Illinois. 
In 1956 he opened the company’s district 
Group office in San Francisco. 

Philip J. Anzalone, associate district 
Group manager in ‘Los Angeles since 


January, 1958, moves into the position of 
district Group manager in San Francisco. 
Anzalone, who was graduated from Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 1952, 
joined General American in 1956. 

The position of associate district Group 
manager in Los Angeles will be filled 
by Harold A. Doder, formerly of the San 
Francisco office. Doder, who joined the 


company in 1955 under its Charted 
Career Training Program, is a graduate 
of Washington University, St. Louis. 


Elmo R. Earls, also a graduate of the 
Charted Career Training Program, has 
been appointed assistant district Group 
manager in Detroit. Earls joined the 
company in 1956 upon graduation from 
Southern Illinois University. He he- 
came associated with the Detroit office 
in May of last year. 

Thomas J. Ryan has been appointed 
Group sales and service representative in 
the Pittsburgh district Group office. A 
graduate of St. Louis University, he 
joined the company in 1949, serving first 
in the general administrative function of 
the Group division and later in the home 
office Group sales & service department, 
of which he has been assistant manager. 





Gardner Cowles 
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optimistic today—‘so 


are fantastically y 
optimistic, in fact, that some of you 
might feel they have a_heads-in-the- 


sand approach to reality. 

“Nevertheless, optimism on the part 
of consumers is a tremendously impor- 
tant factor in helping to assure pros- 
perity—just as pessimism on the part of 
consumers can help shape periods of 
recession, I am sure I don’t have to 
tell you that when people are worried 
about the future they are disinclined to 
spend money. They develop squirrel- 
like instincts, and refuse to buy any- 
thing except what they consider neces- 
sities, and they are particularly reluc- 
tant to commit themselves to long-term 
contracts of any kind-—including life in- 
surance.” 

Mr. Cowles said tha 
ings also revealed that: 


the Gallup find- 


More people would like to own or 
buy a house (or a bigger house) or a 
new car, than any other article. 


Given the oportunity, the time and the 
money, most people would rather travel 
than do anything else 

Most people wish they had gone fur- 
ther in school, and a major goal is the 
—— of getting their children through 
college. Education, Mr. Cowles said, has 
become the open sesame for success, 
more so than “hard work, ambition, in- 
itiative, honesty or whatever.” 

The American people apparently take 
little stock in claims that the price line 
can be held in months ahead. The pub- 
lic seems to expect a continuation of 
the inflationary spiral, and there is an 
obvious danger that inflation and pros- 
perity may come to be linked in their 
minds. 

Big labor is feared by a large segment 

of the American public and it is feared 
much more than either Big Business or 
Big Government, even by skilled and un- 
skilled workers. 
_ ‘Mr. Cowles said that it is encourag- 
ing that “the American people by and 
large recognize that keeping the peace 
is the most important problem of our 
times. 

“It is also encouraging to me that so 
many of them are worried about the 
dangers inherent in the misuse of power 
by Big Labor, and that so many Ameri- 
cans have such a consumi mg interest in 
their homes and in their families. And 
even though I strongly disagree with the 
prevailing belief that education brings 
almost automatic success, I think that 
the preoccupation of the American pub- 
lic with the importance of education 
cannot help but be a good thing for the 
country. 


APPOINT A. JOHN TAYLOR 





Assistant Manager of Training For 
Columbian National Life; Assists 
Russell E. Dexter 


A. John Taylor has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of training for Colum- 
bian National Life, a member of the 
Hartford Fire Group. In his new posi- 
tion, he is assisting Russel! E. Dexter, 
training manager. 

A native of Bristol, England, where he 
attended St. Brendan’s College Mr. 
Taylor was graduated from Bristol Uni- 
versity with a B.A. degree in economics. 
During World War II he was a flight 
lieutenant with the R.A.F. 

After serving with Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 
in London for two years, Mr. Taylor 
joined the Prudential Assurance ‘Co., Ltd. 
at its Montreal, Canada thome office. 
During his seven years with Prudential, 
he worked in the 
agency departments, was 
training and authored a_ widely-used 
career presentation manual. In 1956 he 
attended the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association’s management 
school in Chicago. 


underwriting and 
supervisor of 
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this work of real value. 


entering the group field. 
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Is Group Insurance 


North American Reassurance Company is pleased to announce 
publication of “Is Group Insurance for You” —a new study 
by Wendell Milliman, well-known consultant on group 
insurance. If your company is interested in learning 

more about entry into this important field, or needs help in 
deciding whether or not to enlarge your present efforts— 
and if so, in what direction—we believe you will find 


The author discusses the growing importance of group 
insurance, what it is, who writes it and who buys it. This 60 
page study also deals with the marketing, administrative, 
underwriting and costing phases of group business, and 
outlines other important considerations faced ~ companies 


Complimentary copies of “Is Group 
Insurance for You” are available to 
interested home office executives without 
cost or obligation. Simply attach your 
personal or business card to this 

advertisement and mail today to... 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
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INSURANCE EXECUTIVE 
and 
CONSULTANT AVAILABLE 


15 years' experience in Sales- 
Management, Promotion, Direct; 
Office Management-Accounting, 
Public Relations, Market Re- 
search, Claims Adjusting, Con- 
sulting Work. Life and A. & H. 
Individual and Group. Under age 
40. Location Florida. 


WRITE BOX 2745 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
93 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 
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Named General Agent 
For Kansas City Life 





CHARLES H. A. REDDING 


W. E. Bixby, president, Kansas City 
Life announces the appointment of 
Charles H. A. Redding as general agent 
Michigan counties, with head- 
quarters at Detroit. His territory will 
cover Wayne, Macomb, Monroe, Oak- 
Saint Clair and Washtenaw coun- 


for six 


land, 
ties. 

Mr. Redding goes to Kansas City Life 
with a background of approximately ten 
years’ experience in the life insurance 
business. He was associated with a 
large eastern company for six and one 
half years as an agent and manager and 
had three years earlier experience 
with an English company. Mr. Redding, 
for the past three years, has taught Parts 
1 and TI of the Life Underwriting 
Training Course. He is a member of the 
Detroit Life Underwriters Association, 
currently is a vice chairman of the Field 
Council of Underwriters, was legislative 
chairman of the association in 1957-1958 
and its literary correspondent in 1958. 

Before entering the life insurance 
business, Mr. Redding was a detective 
at Scotland Yard, London, England. He 
served in that capacity for 16 years— 
service interrupted by six years with the 
Royal Air Force as a heavy bomber 
pilot, Wing Commander, during World 
War II 

He was born in London, England, re- 
ceived his earlier schooling at the Manor 
Park elementary school and attended the 
Welling Grammar School. He was grad- 
uated with a B. A. degree from Queen 
Mary’s College, London. 
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Proudly W, Keport 
OUR MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


\\ ITH their production sights set high our full-time Marksmen this year 
have made their best score—a total paid-for production of $48,000,000, an 


increase of 26% over our 1958 record. 


This reflects months of painstaking man-power building and a well organ- 
ized training program. Actually we have more than realized our 1959 objective 


in reaching— 


1. A total of 88 full-time agents under contract compared with 75 a year ago. 


2. Life Insurance in Force of $225,000,000, whieh is more than that of some life 
insurance companies. 





3. Twenty three of our Marksmen are MDRT members and over 50 have qual- 
ified for New England Life's Leaders Association. 





To accommodate our rapid man-power growth we have rented additional 
space in the 666 Fifth Avenue Building where we already occupy the entire 20th 


floor. 


As this busy year draws to a close we are running neck to neck with our 
closest competitor for the distinction of being New England Life’s leading 
| ae - 
agency. To all who have contributed to our 1959 record—the biggest and best 


year in our history—congratulations and sincere thanks. 








DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ae 
Malti U1 FE hee ee 


UNE COMPANY THAT POUNDED MUTUAL, LIFE INSURANCE th AMERICA—1638 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: ClIrcle 5-2300 











































We Have With Us Today — 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Ordinary Department, Kentucky Central 
Life and Accident. In 1942-45 he was 





WILLIAM P. 


TATE 


a lieutenant colonel in the Air Corps. 
He became president of the Independence 
Life & Accident in 1945. In Life In- 
surers Conference he has served several 
terms as chairman of the Accident & 
Health special committee. 

Mr. Tate operates Pioneer Farms in 
Stanford, Ky., raising Aberdeen Angus 
and Holstein cattle. Hampshire hogs, 
Kentucky burley tobacco and certified 
grass seeds. Pioneer Farms consist of 
four farms, one of which has been in 
the same family since 1795, and consist 
of over 1,500 acres of bluegrass land. 
Since 1949 he has been a trustee of Bern- 
heim Foundation, a 14,000 acre forest 
which is maintained with museums and 
trails without charge to the public. He 
is chairman of the board of Louisville 
Water Co. His clubs are Louisville 
Country, Pendennis, Filson and Rotary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tate have two 
William and Thomas S. 


sons, 


Keeping Group Insurance 


(Continued from Page 5) 


or not employes were to have the priv- 
ilege of converting to an individual basis 
in the event the employe left his employ- 
ment. The Society took the position that 
the essential feature of a “scheme” of 
this kind should be immediate termina- 
tion of insurance upon the severance of 
the relationship between employer and 
employe. “Otherwise the employer might 
find himself obliged to keep in force 
insurance upon the life of an employe 
who had been dismissed for gross negli- 
gence,” Mr. Potter wrote. The Superin- 
tendent believed that a clause should be 
inserted in the policy giving the insured 
the right to continue his insurance by 
separate contract by paying future pre- 
miums himself. 

After considerable communication be- 
tween the company and the Department 
they finally agreed upon what is now 
considered a standard provision in Group 


life insurance contracts—a provision for 
conversion within thirty days after term- 
ination of. employment. 





Dr. Charles M. Barrett 


Dr. Barrett, vice president and medical 
director of Western & Southern Life of 
Cincinnati, is a native of that city. 
After graduation from Xavier Univer- 
sity with a B. A. degree and from Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine he hecame resident physician at 
General director of 


Hospital. He is a 


CHARLES M. BARRETT 


that hospital’s clinic and tumor service 
and also director of radioactive therapy 
there. At University of Cincinnati he is 
professor of therapeutic radiology and 
he is one of Cincinnati’s most prominent 
researchers in the field of X-rays. 

A trustee of American Cancer Society’s 
Ohio division he planned and built for 
Cincinnati a radioactive cobalt unit for 
cancer research. 

Dr. Barrett was featured by Sports 
Illustrated last year among the top 25 
football stars of a quarter of a century 
ago, men who have made their mark in 
business and professional fields. 

Dr. Barrett, who began his association 





with Western & Southern as associate 
medical director in 1942, became medical 
director in 1951. Elected to board of 
directors in 1954, three years later he 
became vice president. He has five chil- 
dren. 


Basil L. DeWitt 


Born in Jacksonville and a graduate of 
University of Florida with a B.S. degree, 
Basil L. DeWitt, president, National 


Standard Life of Orlando, Fla., began his 
insurance career with Peninsular Life as 
an auditor in 1934. With that company 
he served successively as assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, secretary and treas- 





‘BASIL L. DeWITT 


urer, and vice president. In November, 
1948, he resigned to assume the presi- 
dency of National Standard Life. 

Mr. DeWitt has been active for a 
number of years on legislative matters 
affecting the insurance business in Flor- 
ida and in 1956 was chairman of a special 
committee representing all of the domes- 
tic companies in that state. He has been 
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FRANK McCAFFREY 








MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
eosTon, massacuuserTs 


Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


about 
JOHN HANCOCK’S IMPROVEMENTS 


Insurance of Insurability Option Benefit. Guar- 
antees the availability of additional insurance 
protection in the future without medical examina- 


Call us for Self Sn formation 


ABE EISEN, C.L.U. 


800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 
OXford 7-2121 


LARRY CAMPS 











both chairman and a member of a num- 
ber of prominent committees in the Life 
Insurers Conference and has served two 
terms as a member of its executive com- 
mittee. In American Life Convention he 
has been chairman of its Industrial sec. 
tion. 

‘He is now a director and was formerly 
treasurer of the Orange County YMCA 
and is now a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Pine Hills in Orlando. 

Mr. and ‘Mrs. DeWitt have one son, 
Rickey, 18. 


C. A. Craig II 


C. A. (Neil) Craig II, assistant vice 
president and agency secretary, National 
Life and Accident, joined the company 
in July, 1951 after his graduation from 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, 
Starting as an agent in San Antonio, 
Texas, he qualified for the production 
club in just five months of that year. The 
following year he moved on to Temple 
City, Cal., as an agent and then to Beau- 
mont. While in Beaumont Mr. Craig 
produced more than a million dollars of 
paid Ordinary in 1952 and still holds the 
all-time record with the company for a 
single year’s Ordinary paid for produc- 
tion. 

In 1953 he became a field superintend- 





C. A. ‘CRAIG, IT. 


ent and was brought to the home office 
in 1954 at the time the company’s sales 
development division was created, as as- 
sistant manager of that division, later 
being promoted to managership of sales 
development. In October, 1956, he re- 
turned to field work as manager of the 
company’s largest district, Nashville 
Lafayette, and at the beginning of 1959, 
was made assistant vice president and 
agency secretary, in which capacity he 
works closely with C. R. Clements, Jr. 
field vice president. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity, the Nashville Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Belle Meade Country Club, 
and has served as a member of the board 
of stewards of West End Methodist 
Church. He was married in 1954 to Vir- 
ginia Tipton of Nashville. 


R. C. Collier 


Redus C. Collier, president, Mutual 
Savings Life of Decatur, Alabama, 1s 4 
native of Alabama and was graduated 
from Auburn University where he earned 
an EE degree. He began his business 
career with General Electric Co., and 
later the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph in Schenectady, N. Y., Philadelphia 
and New York City. 

In 1933 he decided to try his hand at 
life insurance and became an agent with 
the Mutual Savings, servicing a small 
debit in Huntsville, Ala. Within a year 
he became staff manager and in two 
years was placed in charge of a district 
of 26 agents as staff superintendent. In 
1942 he became agency director and vice 
president, during which time the not only 
directed the field operations of his com- 
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RY: C.: COLLIER 


pany but commuted to Auburn where 
he taught service men on a college level 
basis at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
He was named executive vice president 
and agency director in 1950 and elected 
to the presidency in March, 1959. 

Mr. Collier has been a member of his 
Kiwanis Club for 16 years, was president 
in 1952 and lieut. governor in 1954. He is 
a mem'yer of the Decatur Chamber of 
Commerce and in 1958 was its vice pres- 
ident. For six years he served as cam- 
paign chairman for the Decatur Com- 
munity Chest Drive. He is a member of 
the board of trustees of the Alabama 
Division of the American Cancer Society 
and currently vice president of this or- 
ganization. He served as State cam- 
paign general for the Cancer Society in 
1953. 

In 1946 he was appointed to the board 
of trustees of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute (now known as Auburn Univer- 
sity), for a 12 year term and was reap- 
pointed this year by Governor Patterson 
for another 12 year term. 

He is married to the former Miss Hor- 
tense Robbins of Selma, Alabama, and 
they have one son. 





Income Tax Panel 


(Continued from Page 22) 


of the current law on surplus acquired 
prior to and since its passage. He 
stressed the importance of advance plan- 
ning by company management before 
actions with respect to stockholders are 
taken. 

For the first time life insurance com- 
panies are now subject to taxation of 
capital gains and losses. This topic was 
discussed by John C. Storey, New Eng- 
land Life. Under what might be con- 
sidered a catchall title of “What Have 
You” Mr. Storey took up problems of 
dividends, interest on tax exempt secur- 
ities, and similar transactions unusual in 
the tax law of life insurance companies. 


Aetna Sets New Sales Mark 
In Hoodoo Day Campaign 


More than 11,000 applications for acci- 
dent and sickness insurance were writ- 
ten by representatives of Aetna Life 
and Aetna Casualty & Surety in the 
companies’ Hoodoo Day campaign Fri- 
day, November 13. 

During the Hoodoo Day observance, 
representatives throughout the country 
Produced $538,000 in accident and sick- 
Ness insurance business, a new record 
for the campaign traditionally held on 
Friday the 13th. 

The New York office of Aetna Cas- 
ualty led the companies with 924 applica- 
tions, followed by the Henry A. Mad- 
dox general agency of Aetna Life at 
Atlanta with 771, and the Chicago cas- 
ualty office with 703. 





No. American Life Board 
Recommends Stock Dividend 


Charles G. Ashbrook, president of 
North American Life of Chicago, has 
announced that in view of the favorable 
earnings for the current year, the board 
of directors voted to recommend to the 
stockholders at their annual meeting to 
be held on the second Tuesday of Feb- 
ruary, a ten percent stock dividend. 


Mr. Ashbrook indicated that not only 


BOOK ON ANNUAL REPORTS 


Book Published by Research Bureau, 
Inc., Detroit, Includes Glossary 
of Terms 
The annual report division of Research 
Bureaus, Inc., Detroit, Mich., began dis- 
tribution on December 1 of a book, “The 





would earnings this year be favorable, 
but that life and accident and health 
insurance sales were up. 





Preparation of the Annual Report—a 
Document of Modern Business.” The 
research corporation says it is the work 
of seven years study and two years com- 
pilation of material. It is sold as a guide 
for all types of company presentations 
in the annual report field. 

Says the publisher: “It covers such 
areas as cover design, executive mes- 
sages, scope of operation, financial nar- 
ratives, charts, graphs, art photography, 
envelopes, paper stock, transmittal forms 
and methods of printing.” The book’s 
price: $15, 








Eastern Life provides the sales punch you need to write a larger volume of new business ¢ For 
example: Eastern Life gives all applications the benefit of up-to-the-minute experience with the 
latest scientific advances in hygiene and health. We solicit inquiries on heart, blood pressure, 


and experimental cases. Policies 


offered with ratings up to 1,000%. 
e Another reason why Eastern Life 
is an outstanding buy today. Inves- 


tigate now! 


GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE IN: 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida 
(except Dade, Broward and Palm Beach Counties), New 


York and Pennsylvania. 
Communicate with: 


MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


FASTERN LIFE & 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE. 355 LEXINGTON AVE., 


NEW YORK 17,N. Y., MU 7-1920 
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NOW UP TO 


$40,000 


NON-MEDICAL 


of Group Life Insurance for 
firms with 10 lives or more 
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General Agents 
The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Assets $113 Billion— O'Leary 


(Continued from Page 26) 

“The situation is especially critical in 
the area of U. S. financing 
where a ceiling of 444% established by 
Congress in World War I on bond issues 
with maturities of five years and longer 
from sell- 


Treasury 


is preventing the Government 
ing longer-term The 
that under present competitive conditions 
pay a rate higher 


issues. reason is 


the Treasury must 
than 41%4% to attract longer-term funds. 
The inability of the Treasury to tap the 
long-term capital market, and the re- 
quirement that it issue only _short- term, 
highly liquid “near money” securities 
pose a serious threat to stability of the 
value of the dollar. “Boxing” the Treas- 
ury into short-term financing tends to 
hurt confidence in the value of the dollar 
both at home and abroad. This is not a 
happy situation in view of the large 
balances now held by foreigners in this 
country. 
“The new Congress should act swiftly 
to remove the interest ceiling on Gov- 
ernment bond issues and thereby restore 
the Treasury’s freedom to carry out its 
financing and debt management opera- 
tions in the broad public interest.’ 





Top Award to A. S. Wood 


For the second consecutive pe Alden 
S. Wood, editor of The Wheel, monthly 
ee for employes of the New E ng- 
land Life, has won the top award in the 
Greater Boston United Fund’s Indus- 
trial and Trade Publication competition. 

Mr. Wood was cited for the “best 
feature” in the company publications 
group. The Wheel also received honor- 
able mention for the “best cover” and 
“best over-all campaign coverage,” 
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months period following graduation has 
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Mass. Mutual Training Schools 


Home office training schools have be- portance of ‘standard sales presentation, 


come an important supplement to field — self-organization and time control. Work- 
supervision and training and a major shop sessions include actual practice 
factor in upgrading the professional conversations on the telephone aimed 
character and production results of its at obtaining and setting up interviews 
field force, the Massachusetts Mutual with prospects, and sales demonstrations. 
Life Insurance Co. reports. _ More advanced subjects are taken up 

The company’s present program of in the company’s business insurance 
offering home office schools designed schools of which there were two last 
for representatives with a common back- year, and two more are planned for 


1960. Average enrollment is 40 students 


ground of experience was started seven 


years ago. Since 1952, the company, and consists of field representatives suc- 
which has a field force of over 1,800 cessfully engaged in the field of business 
full-time men, has graduated nearly 600 insurance. Subjects presented include 
field representatives from 17 home office forms of business organization, buy-and- 
career schools and about 200 men from sell agreements, evaluation problems, 
business insurance and management  split-dollar insurance, the family corpora- 
schools. tion, tax-sheltered annuities, deferred 
The average production increase of compensation plans, and questions of 
the recent graduates of the company’s taxation. 
home office career school during the six Sales Management Schools 


The company’s sales management 
schools conducted in their present form 
since 1953 bring together members of the 
from all 


Career school graduates who 
the schools with production 


yeen 13% 
ame to 
ecords below the class average improved 


TEC h - company’s management team 

their production by as much as 50% saree of the country, and stress problems 
Among the graduates of these schools of recruiting with the use of the latest 
are 11 Massachusetts Mutual men who selecti -_ 1 techniques, pre-contract train- 
age gow general agents of the compan, ing ‘the company's standard order 0 
ie ple vii aad aka tack training " procedure and supervision of 
ar able, and £7 < agents. These schools are ‘held twice a 
achieved the CLU designation. year and have an average enrollment of 


35 students. Among its graduates are 
26 Massachusetts Mutual men who have 
become general agents since their gradu- 


Four Schools Each Year 


The company currently conducts four 


career schools each year with an aver- ation. Most other sales management 
age enrollment of 35 students. The school school graduates are now performing 
period is ten days, and a typical day’s Managerial duties as assistant general 
program consists of three hours of class- gents, district managers and staff super- 
room work and three hours of workshop — V1SoOrs. 

sessions. Since the student body gen- The company has also held pension 
erally includes promising newcomers to and estate analysis clinics in regional 
the life insurance field, the curriculum centers around the country in which as- 


concentrates on a review of such funda- 
mentals as prospecting, pre-approach, ap- 
proach, 


ti 
ti 





sociates of field agencies from a partic- 
ular region are given the opportunity 
of bringing themselves up to date on 
recent developments in the fields of pen- 
sions and estate analysis. 


problem fixing, handling objec- 
ons, offering life insurance solutions, mo- 
vation, and closing. It emphasizes the im- 


finliday Greetings 


=f = To our policyholders whose patronage we 


sincerely appreciate. 


To our agents who enable us year after year 


cg 
— 


to widen our sphere of public service. 


To our friends in the industry whose whole- 
souled dedication to the lofty principles of 
our great business makes us proud of our 


institutional brotherhood. 


To these and to all life insurance people everywhere, 
we extend our warmest wishes for a Merry Christmas 
filled with all the spiritual and material blessings a 
man could wish for and a New Year rich in oppor- 
tunity and prodigal in fulfillment. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
ALBERT W. TEGLER, President 





Executive Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cleveland Agency Manager 
For Equitable Society 





BROAD 


FRANK F. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank F, 
Broad of Mount Prospect, IIl., as an 
agency manager in Cleveland. A former 
unit manager with the company’s War- 
ren V. Woody, Agency, Chicago, he 
succeeds Richard J. Smith who relin- 
quished his managerial position because 
of ill health. 

Mr. Broad received a B. S. degree in 
industrial engineering in 1941 from 
Northwestern University and, upon 
graduation, joined the Illinois Telephone 
Co. where he became an assistant dis- 
trict traffic superintendent. That same 


year he entered active service in the 
Navy and served on the USS Nevada, 


USS Vincennes and USS Arkansas be- 
fore leaving the service in 1945 as a 
lieutenant commander. 

After resuming his position with Bell, 
Mr. Broad joined Equitable in 1949 as 
a member of the Woody agency. He 
rapidly became a_ successful personal 
producer and, in 1951, was named a unit 
manager in the agency. Under his lead- 
ership, the unit’s paid volume jumped 
from $863,000 in 1952 to $4,176,000 in 
1958. During the same period, the num- 
ber of production club members in his 
unit rose from three to 15, 

Mr. Broad was awarded the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation in 1957 and 
has won his profession’s National Qual- 
ity Award every year since 1953. He 
has been active in the Chicago Associa- 









tion of Life Underwriters. 

A director of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Alumni Association, Mr. Broad 
in 1948 received that organization’s serv- 
ice award for “outstanding service to his 
Alma Mater during the past ten years. 
He is also a member of the American 
Legion and the Junior Association_ 0! 
Commerce and Industry for the Chi- 
cagoland area. 


_ 


Life Assurance of Pa. Enters 
Va.; Plans 1960 Expansion 


vice 


— 


Sherman J. Edelman, executive 
president of Life Assurance Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, announced the licensing of his 
company in Virginia for the sale of life ' 
and accident and health insurance. The | 
company is presently licensed to do busi- 
ness in three states and has plans for 
entering several more in 1960 in connec- 
tion with its expansion program. 


JOINS OCCIDENTAL OF CAL. 

Harry Shaffer has been named broker- 
age manager of Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia’s El Paso, Texas branch office. He 
joins Occidental after representing New 
York Life in El Paso for the past three 


years, 
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One of Gershwin’s best programs 
came from The Man from Equitable 


Gershwin’s insurance program was composed by 
The Man from Equitable—a man who's been ap- 
plauded a hundred years for insurance writing. This 
year, during the Hundredth Anniversary, there’s 
even more to applaud. New graded premiums, for 
example. New lower rates for women on larger size 


policies. Or the guaranteed insurability option. And 
more. It’s all being explained regularly on poucLas 
EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS, over nationwide CBS-TV, 
and on OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE on the full NBC-TV 
network. Applause is good for the ears. Doesn't hurt 
the pocketbook, either. 


Living Insurance from EQUITABLE 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States ©1959 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Lawyers’ Own Need For Life Insurance 


By Wits H. SatTeRTHWAITE 
Vice President and Counsel, Penn Mutual Life 


(Editor’s Note: In every city in the na- 
ion when negotiations ave under way be- 
tween an agent and the prospect relative 
to judgment in buying business insurance 
of any substantial size, the association or 
partnership doesn’t want to close until 
after consultation with its lawyer. But 
what about the lawyers themselves? As in- 
dividuals do they not need life insurance 
protection? And what kind is essential? 

The Eastern Underwriter asked Willis 
H. Satterthwaite, vice president and coun- 
sel, Penn Mutual Life, and vice president 
of Association of Life Insurance Counsel, 
if he would explain the lawyers’ need for 
life insurance. His article follows.) 


Lawyers are people and are not unique 
in having a need for life insurance. Like 
other men, the lawyer faces the problem 
of adequate provision for his family in 
event of early death before he has had 
a chance to reap such rewards as he 
may reasonably expect from this profes- 
sional training. Like others, he also 
faces the problem of adequate provision 
for his family even if death does not 
cut off his earning power until after 
he has established himself and has dem- 
onstrated his income-producing ability. 
The increasing demands of a growing 
family and of the tax collector mean that 
the average legal practitioner has little 
chance otherwise to accumulate an 
amount of savings adequate to provide 
for his widow, even assuming the mini- 
mum needs of his children have been 
met by the time his death occurs. 

He also Needs a Retirement Income 

Furthermore, a lawyer in practice for 
himself has a need to provide for in- 
come for himself in addition to such 
income as he may be able to obtain 
from his practice when retirement age 
arrives. Life insurance will afford him 
an ideal means for making regular pro 
vision for a retirement income after his 
need for life insurance protection has 
diminished. 

If he is at least moderately successful 
there is a good chance that he will be 
practicing in partnership with another or 
several other lawyers. If this is the 
case, he may well have another need 
for life insurance, in this instance in 
common with business men who are 
operating as partners and who, if they 
are foresighted, will agree among them- 
selves upon a plan for transfer of the 
property of the enterprise and its con- 
tinuance by the survivors after the 
death of one of them. 

A lawyer’s_— stock-in-trade is his 
_ knowledge and experience. Consequently 
his capital investment in tangible prop- 
erty will usually be confined to office 
equipment and to a law library. Not 
all lawyers, of course, have extensive 
legal libraries, but the partnership may 
well have a considerable investment in 
this important lawyer's tool which a 
deceased lawyer’s estate will want to 
turn into cash and which the survivors 
will want to continue to use. 

While a law partnership does not have 
a “business” or goodwill which can be 
sold to another as in the case of a com- 
mercial enterprise, lawyers recognize the 
value to the survivors of the continuity 
of their partnership association as a 
continuing “firm,” which does for a con- 
siderable period reap a benefit from the 
former association which has been tech- 
nically terminated by death of one of 
them. But while the disposition of such 
tangible assets as the firm may possess 
is a matter of importance, of much 
greater significance is the possible effect 
of death of one of the partners upon the 
growth and continued prosperity of the 
firm when carried on by the survivors. 


Value of Partnership Interest 


When death of a law partner makes 








WILLIS H. SATTERTHWAITE 





it necessary to consider the value of his 
interest in the partnership, it will be 
found that this will consist of his share 


in: 


The physical assets of the 
(books, furniture, office 
etc.), 


Fees earned on completed matters 
in the office but not yet billed, 
Fees to be charged on matters in the 


machines, 


FOR LIFE 


Representing 
“Canada Life’’ 





Member of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents Ass'n 





office at time of death but which have 

not been completed. 

While there will be no share in good- 
will of the firm which can be sold as 
such by the estate of the deceased part- 
ner, there may, nevertheless, very well 
be a real continuing value to the sur- 
vivors which they will want to recog- 
nize by an appropriate payment to the 
partner’s estate or his widow, which 
will be equitable but which will not im- 
pose a burden on the survivors which 
is heavier than they should or can bear. 


When a Law Partner Dies 


The result of all these considerations 
is to suggest to wise law partners that 
an agreement be entered into, drawn 
along the lines of a business insurance 
agreement, which includes: 

A provision that upon the death of 

a partner the surviving partners will 

purchase the decedent’s interest in the 

office furniture and equipment, cash on 
hand and the law library, etc., and in 
fees due or accrued. 

A provision that after the death of 

a partner his estate shall share in the 

partnership profits for a limited pertod, 

the share to be determined by some 
formula agreed upon in advance. 
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Partnership Earnings 


The second provision could be made 
a part of the consideration paid for the 
decedent’s interest in the firm, but if 
this is done it will mean that all of the 
partnership earnings become taxable to 
the survivors even though a portion of 
the earnings must be paid to the de- 
ceased partner’s estate. As the  sur- 
vivors cannot keep this portion of the 
earnings, presumably they will not want 
to pay income taxes on it. 

The desired result can be obtained 
by making it clear in the agreement that 
the amounts paid to the decedent’s 
estate (in excess of the purchase price 
of the tangible assets and accrued and 
unpaid fees) represent a share of the 
firm’s profits and not a payment for 
the decedent’s interest in the partner- 
ship. 

The transition following death of a 
partner is bound to have a financial ef- 
fect upon the survivors, whether the ar- 
rangement just outlined, some other plan 
or no plan is adopted. The dead partner 
may have been the business getter otf 
the firm. He may have had a particular 
competence which the others will find 
it hard to replace and, even if replace- 
ment of his services is not a particular 
problem, the additional cost involved in 
replacing those services, when added to 
payments which the partners recognize 
should be made for the benefit of the 
widow of the deceased member, will 
mean a heavy drain on the continued 
partnership if some provision is not made 
to meet this contingency. 


Insurance Helps in Transition Period 


The answer is obvious. Since it is 
death of the partner which brings all 
these considerations into play, it is a 
life insurance need which is uncovered, 
and the prudent partnership will see to 
it that life insurance is obtained to help 
it weather the transition period during 
which the financial stability of the firm 
may be threatened as a result of death 
of a partner. 
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Life Insurance for Living puts 
you money ahead in the years ahead 


No matter what the future holds for you, a sound 
life insurance program is bound to bring you more 
success and happiness. Over the years emergencies 
arise for everyone; so do unexpected opportunities. 
You’re ready to make the best of both with Life 
Insurance for Living by N/W National. 

You’ll find that properly-tailored life insurance is 
the only sure way to provide yourself with a nest egg 
for comfortable retirement at the same time you give 
your family the protection it needs in the growing-up 
years. The cash fund you build up makes it easier to 
pull through financial misfortunes, take advantage of 


opportunities. In addition, you enjoy matchless peace 
of mind that comes with knowing your family is well 
protected. 

Let your N/W National agent show you how life 
insurance for living can help you and your family 
achieve a bright future. 


N/W NATIONAL 
ife Insurance for Living 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. © 1959 
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Need Public Image of Industry Unity 


Clarence J. Myers, Retiring LIAA President, Urges Life Com- 
pany Executives to Strive to Enhance Favorable 
Climate of Life Insurance 


The life insurance business has an op- 
portunity and an obligation in the years 
ahead to enhance the image of the in- 
dustry in the public mind by showing 
unity and avoiding confusing disagree- 
ments, Clarence J]. Myers, retiring presi- 
dent, told the annual meeting of Life 
Insurance Association of America in 
New York this week. 


Foster Favorable Atmosphere 


that in a society as com- 
plex and dynamic as ours,” said Mr. 
Myers, “the voice of any individual in- 
terest is apt to be drowned out by the 
many voices; and realizing moreover 
that the interests of our business are ul- 
timately those of our 115 million policy 
owners, the individual life companies 
have acted through this Association and 
other groups to foster the most favorable 
legislative and regulatory atmosphere 
for life insurance. 

“In addition to this external purpose, 
these groups—our Association among 
them—have developed additional facili- 
ties that are of great value within the 
industry. They have become communi- 
cation centers for the exchange of ideas 
and information. They have served as 
workshops for hammering out differ- 
ences among companies and groups of 
companies. 

“At the 
fairly clear, 


“Realizing 


same time, it has become 
to me at least, that no asso- 
ciation can do everything or satisfy 
everybody. That disagreements spring 
up among members of an association is 
not necessarily an indictment of an asso- 
ciation. In fact it may be at the heart 
of association work to bring disagree- 
ments out into the open so they may be 
examined, discussed and in some man- 
ner resolved. 

“Accepting this mediative function as 
a legitimate, indeed an essential, function 
of an association places an additional 
responsibility upon the membership. It 
presupposes a determination on the part 
of member companies to use their asso- 
ciation as a place to work together in the 
best interests of the business at large 
and the vast public we serve. 

“In one sense, these interests are best 
served, I believe. by competition among 
the companies. In fact it should be a 
point of pride with us that the life insur- 
ance business is one of the most vigor- 


ously and earnestly competitive in the 
country. But in another sense, it seems 
to me that cooperation in the highest 


councils of our industry can also be of 
great service to the public. Cooperation 
at these levels will enhance the prestige 
and the reputation for stability which 
are, I believe, among the most valuable 
assets of the life insurance business. 

“If we approach our Association in 
this spirit—eager to stress areas of 
agreement and thus work towards har- 
mony—the Association will be enor- 
mously abetted in its efforts on behalf 
of the industry and the public. 


Need Constructive Attitude 


“I have a strong personal belief that 
we can work for our associations in this 
way and thus make them work for us. 
This belief is based among other things 
on my regard for the high order of lead- 
ership we have in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

“Demonstrably. the leaders of our 
business have this constructive attitude 
and decidedly we shall need it more 
than ever in the days ahead if we are to 
realize the tremendous opportunities that 
lie ahead for our business. We shall 


need a positive attitude in order to avoid 
emphasizing the negative, to avoid stress- 
ing and dwelling upon our problems, 
may be—inflation, taxa- 


whatever they 


tion, Group limits, minimum deposit, mu- 
tual funds or the effects on our busi- 
ness of atomic fallout. What I have seen 
of our industry leaders gives me assur- 
ance that we shall be devoting our ener- 
gies to the central task of still further 
building this great business of ours. 
“Personally, I believe it is essential 
that we do so. I am not saying that we 
don’t have problems. Every business. 
almost by definition, has problems. Nor 
am I suggesting that we ignore our prob- 


lems. Indeed, I believe we should do our 
level best to solve them—keeping in 
mind, by the way, that there is no 
simple, single solution to any of our 


major problems that will please everyone 
all at once; and that, therefore, we shall 
have to approach our broad problems 
broadmindedly and with all the states- 
manship we can muster. And by states- 
manship I mean the objectivity to dis- 
tinguish between narrow interest and 
what is good for the industry as a whole, 
now and in the future. 

“But having said all this, it does seem 
to me that we must avoid the danger 
of placing greater emphasis on our prob- 
lems than our opportunities. I should 
like to see a reassertion throughout the 
life insurance business today of the posi- 
tive values and the great enthusiasm for 
these values that has made our industry 
the greatest institution for protection 
and thrift in history. 


Greatest Opportunities Ahead 


“Our opportunities to serve the Amer- 
ican people are enormous—greater than 
ever before. Our population is growing 
and with it our economy; the American 
family is more strongly knit and the 
breadwinner more sensitive to his re- 
sponsibilities than ever before. If we 
keep these positive facts firmly before 
us; if we refuse to be unduly fascinated 
by our problems; if we continue to be 
inspired by the principles of trust and 
service that have made life insurance 
the great institution it is today, I am 
convinced that the greatest days of life 
insurance lie ahead of us. 

“There are a number of ways of look- 
ing at our opportunities. One. oppor- 
tunity we surely have is to tell the life 
insurance story better than it has ever 
been told before, to disseminate it more 
widely—and especially where it counts. 

“There has been a lot of talk in recent 
years about the ‘corporate image’ of in- 
dividual companies. I think the under- 
lying concern here has been with the 
old-fashioned idea of reputation—of good 
will and acceptance. In these same terms, 
I believe we have an opportunity and an 
obligation in the years ahead to enhance 
the image of life insurance in the public 
mind. 

“For all the reasons I have suggested, 
we have a wonderful story to tell—a fine 
image to create in the public mind. It 
would be unfortunate, however, if the 
message were to be ‘jammed,’ so to 
speak by confusing disagreements among 
ourselves. This would be especially un- 
fortunate vis a vis government, for the 
government looks to us—and rightly— 
for substantial uniformity of position as 
a guide in formulating legislation which 
affects our entire business. 

“Building a favorable industry image 
is important to us in other ways. It will 
th us, for example, to attract to our 
business the best minds and personalities 
among the rising generation and thus as- 
sure us the high caliber of leadership we 
shall surely need in the times of change 
and growth ahead of us. Ina bread and 
butter sense, too, a favorable image of 
life insurance in the public mind will, it 
seems to me, fortify the trust the public 
places in us. 





Insurance Dynamic and 
Constantly Changing 


COMMENTS BY HENRY R. GLENN 


Industry Constantly Informed of Activi- 
ties in Legislative and Numerous 


Other Fields 


The continual process of adjustment of 
state legislation to meet the necessary 
regulatory requirements of an_ ever 
changing and dynamic business always 
presents challenging problems. 

In discussing some of these Henry R. 
Glenn, associate general counsel of Life 
Insurance Association of America, said 
at the Waldorf Astoria annual meeting 
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this week that legislatures of all but one 
of 50 states had been in session and 
that thousands of measures had the con- 
sideration of the industry. Several states 
enacted new insurance codes establish- 
ing modernized regulatory standards. 

Significantly also there was general 
acceptance of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners and _busi- 
ness-sponsored legislation modernizing 
the Standard Nonforfeiture and Valua- 
tion Laws with respect to the 1958 
CSO and CET Mortality Tables and 
provision for age setback for females. 
A number of states adopted the NAIC- 
sponsored regulatory standards in the 
field of credit insurance. 

A trend developed with respect to in- 
creasing from 667%4% to 75% the loan- 
to-value ratio for mortgage loans. 

Aside from a review of legislation Mr. 
Glenn’s report discussed a number of 
other wide areas of staff activity. They 
included representing the business in 
such matters as taxation, policy form 
approval, Insurance Department and 
Attorney General rulings covering a 
broad variety of subjects relative to 
NAIC. 

Many legislative bodies establish in- 
terim commissions to deal with such 
subjects as state revenue, insurance code 


revisions, municipal revenue, health in- 
surance developments, investment laws. 





“Basic agreements on basic principles 
within the industry can, I believe, help 
enormously to mold this public image of 
life insurance, and we have the oppor- 
tunity and the need to do so now.” 








Insurance in Force 
Totals $534 Billion 


$68.5 BILLION NEW BUSINESS 


New Ordinary Insurance $50.5 Billion, 
Group Insurance $11 Billion; Indus- 
trial $7 Billion 


By the end of 1959, approximately 
$534 billi ion of life insurance will be in 
force in the United States in legal re- 
serve life insurance companies, it was 
reported at the LIAA meeting here this 
week. This will be an increase of almost 
8% above the $495,966,000,000 in force in 
the fifty states and the District of Colum- 
bia at the end of 1958. Approximately 
$313.5 billion will be under ordinary 
policies, about $155 billion under group 
contracts, some $40 billion under indus- 
trial policies, and the remaining $255 
billion will represent credit insurance, 

New life insurance coverage purchased 
by United States residents from legal 
reserve companies during the year is ex- 
pected to approximate $68.5 billion. Of 
this total $50.5 billion will comprise new 
ordinary insurance, $11 billion new 
group insurance, and $7 billion new in- 
dustrial insurance. 

Policy benefit payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries in the United 
States this year are expected to total 
over $9.9 billion. Benefit payments 
under life insurance policies and an- 
nuity contracts will be nearly $7.6 bil- 
lion. Of this amount about 4.4 billion 
will be paid to living policyholders in 
the form of matured endowments, an- 
nuity benefits, policy dividends, surrender 
values and other payments. The remain- 
ing almost $3.2 billion represents pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of deceased pol- 
icyholders. Benefits under accident and 
health contracts will total nearly $24 
billion during 1959. 

(The life insurance data _ reviewed 
above are for the fifty states and the 
District of Columbia. Hawaiian new 
business for only the last four months 
of 1959 is included. Data for 1959 are 
estimates of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance and the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association.) 





The staff closely follows these develop- 
ments. 
Relations With Similar Trade 
Associations 

Discussing relations with similar trade 
associations Mr. Glenn said: 

“The coordination of activities with 
organizations of a similar nature, such 
as the Health Insurance Association of 
America, American Life Convention, Life 
Insurers Conference and Consumer 
Credit Insurance Association is another 
important staff activity. An example of 
this is found in the recent cooperative 
effort of staff representatives with repre- 
sentatives of some of these organizations 
which resulted in achieving substantial 
accord in connection with needed 
changes in the NAIC Model Credit In- 
surance Bill. The staff likewise partici- 
pated in recent discussions with inter- 
ested groups looking toward a settlement 
of the nomenclature problem involved in 
the non-cancellable versus guaranteed 
renewable accident and health issue with 
a view to recommending a business- 
supported position before the NAIC’ 

He then reviewed a large number of 
other staff activities. 

“To represent the institution of life 
insurance before legislative bodies and 
departments of state government is 4 
privilege not to be regarded lightly” 
he said. “Whatever circumstances may 
confront us, we shall continue our efforts 
to achieve the best results possible. Let 
me close with an expression of our sin- 
cere thanks to the officers of our mem- 
ber companies, for their guidance an 
assistance, and to the staff of our sister 
organization, the American Life Con- 
vention, for its valuable cooperation 
throughout the past year.” 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Brokerage Supervisor for 


Charles Edwards Agency 





Impact Photos 
MILTON M. WEINSTEIN 


Charles Edwards, general agent, Man- 
hattan Life, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has announced the appointment of Mil- 
ton M. Weinstein as brokerage super- 
visor. 

Mr. Weinstein received his life insur- 
ance training with the Aetna Life in 
New York. Prior to entering the life 
insurance business, Mr. Weinstein was 
in the home furnishing field and was 
president of Milo Studios, Inc., manu- 
facturers of lamps and shades. He is a 
graduate of St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, 





John Hancock Financing 


31-Store Shopping Center 


Ground is being broken for a new 
3l-story New England Shopping Center, 
to be constructed on Route 1 in Saugus, 
Mass., which will be financed by a loan 
from the John Hancock. Announcement 
was made by Alan and Milton Green, 
developers of the project. 

Providing complete one-stop shopping 
facilities for an arca population of over 
630 thousand, tenants in the center will 
include such well-known local and na- 
tional names as W. T. Grant, Elm Farm, 
Liggett Drug, F. W. Woolworth, Lynn 
Five Cents Savings Bank, Fanny Farmer, 
Endicott Johnson, and others. Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. is erecting its largest 
retail store in ‘(New England on a 15 acre 
plot adjacent to the project. 

Commenting on the loan commitment, 
John Hancock president, Byron K. Elliott, 
said, “Our company is proud to take part 
in this outstanding development which 
marks a further step in the economic 
progress of this region.” He noted that, 
in addition to providing convenient shop- 
ping facilities for a large segment of the 
North Shore area, the project will open 
many channels of employment, both dur- 
ne construction and following comple- 
ion. 

_ The New England Shopping Center, 
including the Sears Roebuck building, 
will cover an area of 50 acres and pro- 
vide parking facilities for 5,000 cars. It 
Is expected to be completed early in 1961. 





Philadelphia Life Makes 


Interest Rate Change 


Joseph E. Boettner, CLU, president of 
Philadelphia Life has announced that 
effective as of December 1, the rate of 
Interest used in discounting premiums 
Paid in advance has been increased from 
3% to 4% per annum. 


Combined of America 
Licensed in Puerto Rico 


A certificate to write A. & H. insur- 
ance has been granted to Combined In- 
surance Co. of America. In announcing 
this entry W. Clement Stone, president 
of the company, said: 


“This new area for Combined’s opera- 
tions is in line with our objective of ex- 
panding our business not only within 


the United States, but also beyond the 
continental limits.” 


In recent years Combined has broad- 
ened its operations to include the new 
states of Alaska and Hawaii, Guam, 
New South Wales, and three provinces of 
Canada. 

The other companies in the Combined 
group are the Combined American, 
Dallas; the Hearthstone of Boston, and 
the First National Casualty of Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 





Commonwealth Elections 


President William H. Abell, Common- 
wealth Life, Louisville, has announced 
that the board of directors, at its re- 
cent meeting, took the following actions: 
It elected William W. Black to the post 
of assistant vice president; Dr. Norman 
B. Hasler to the post of associate med- 
ical director and John S. Speed to the 


post of assistant vice president. 





Fine prospects see this in | 1 ME and Newsweek 


But 
businessmen 


are not alike... 
ae 


You don’t have exactly the same goals and 
problems as any other businessman. For ex- 
ample, retaining the control and maintaining 
the value of your business after the loss of an 
owner, a principal or a key executive will re- 
quire special plans for your situation. 


Will a forced sale at a sacrifice be required 
to pay estate taxes? Will the business be 
‘““milked’”’ to pay dividends to heirs inactive 
in the business? Perhaps untrained heirs will 
come into control and jeopardize the profits. 
Or will the business fail to provide essential 
income for your family? 


Every corporation, partnership and propri- 
etorship, large or small, is an individual situ- 
ation. That’s why Connecticut Mutual Life 
has a special business insurance department 
to help solve such problems. . . and offers 
hundreds of combinations of policies and pay- 
ment methods. The CML man near you can 
tailor a plan exactly suited to your firm’s 
needs—a plan with built-in guaranteed flex- 
ibility that can be changed as your business 
picture changes. 


To guarantee the control and value of your 
business, call on your CML man’s specialized 
business insurance service. 


Strength - Service - Flexibility 
Connecticut Mutual Life, in business 113 years, has 
offices from coast to coast. It is owned by its policy- 
holders who enjoy substantial annual dividends, and is 
noted for its high income to beneficiaries and flexible 
policy contracts. CML is a good company for you. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


Hundreds of thousands of America’s best prospects for business life 








insurance read this advertisement, which appeared in full color. Among 
them are some of your prospects who have a better understanding of 


the value of life insurance in business because they read this message. 
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“ACTION, Herman, lots of ACTION... 
Republic National Life is expanding 
its Agency program and opening up 
fabulous new opportunities for 
Brokers, General Agents, and Branch 
Office representatives.” 


ee Information Ragarding 
GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Contact H. R. Hunke 
Assistant Vice President and 
Director General Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company « ouus,reas 


Life © Accident © Sickness ¢ Medical and Surgical Reimbursement 
e Hospitalization ¢ Group ¢ Pension # Franchise © Brokerage © Plus Complete Reinsurance Facilities 












L. M. Huppeler and John Barker, Jr., 
Figure in New England Life Changes 


Huppeler to Take Over Former Agency in N. Y. City; Barker 
To Succeed Him As Head of Agency 
Division At Home Office 


Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU, agency 
vice president, New England Life, and 
for six years its leading general agent, is 
returning to head his former general 
agency in New York City, President O. 
Kelley Anderson announced. At the same 
time he announced that John Barker, Jr., 
has been named agency vice president. 
Mr. Barker has been vice aa and 
general counsel of New England. 
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Mr. Huppler will operate the agency as a 
vice president of the company through 
April 30, 1960, and will become general 
agent May 1, when the present general 
agent, George B. Byrnes, CLU, returns 
to personal production. Mr. Byrnes an- 
nounced November 24 that he had asked 
to be relieved of his managerial duties 
to devote full time to the development 
of a life insurance agency unit with New 
England Life to render professional serv- 
ices in the sale and administration of in- 
surance and estate plans and of pension 
and employe benefit plans. 

The agency has nearly a quarter of 
a billion dollars of life insurance in force, 
and its production for the first 11 months 
of 1959 passed $40 million. 


Huppeler Career 


A graduate of the University of North 
Dakota in 1932, Mr. Huppeler joined New 
England Life in 1948 as general agent in 
New York City. During his first year 
with the company his agency went from 
seventh place to first in sales volume and 
new premiums and led the company dur- 
ing the entire time he was general agent. 
Since his election as vice president in 
1953, the company has made outstanding 
progress, sales of individual life insurance 
having increased from $416 million in 
that year to more than $777 million in 
1958. In the same period he has built 
up the field force from 1,162 full-time 
agents to the present total of 1,791. 

While he was general agent he 
served on the board of Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City and was 
vice president and director of the New 
York Life Managers Association. He is 
a life member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, and on board of finance, 
ethical practices and research advisory 
committees of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. Also, he be- 
longs to Agency Officers Round Table, is 
on public relations committee of Amer- 
ican Society of CLU and an associate 








member of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance. 


Career of John Barker, Jr. 


Mr. Barker, a resident of Brookline, 
Mass., has graduated from Williams Col- 
lege cum laude in 1927 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1930. He was associated 
with Boston law firm of Choate, Hall and 
Stewart before joining New England Life 
in 1936. He was promoted to counsel in 
1942, general counsel in 1948 and vice 
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president and general counsel in 1950. 

Mr. ‘Barker is chairman of the commit- 
tee on coordination of activities of Life 
Insurance Association of America; for- 
mer president ty Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel, and former co-chairman 
of the National Conference of Lawyers 
and Life Insurance Companies. 

He is a member of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on Insurance Laws 
and for many years was a member of the 
joint legislative committee of American 
Life Convention and LIAA, having served 
as chairman in 1956 and 1957. He is the 
author of many articles in trade and legal 
journals. 

A retired commander in the Naval Re- 
serve, he served four years during World 
War II and received a letter of com- 
mendation from the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Barker is a former director of the 
Massachusetts ‘Hospital Society and _ is 
presently trustee of the American Child 
Guidance Foundation and of the Age 
Center of New England, and a member otf 
the Vestry of Trinity Church of Boston. 


Conn. Gen. Changes In Vt. 

Connecticut General announces the ap- 
pointment of W. Norman Walker as 
manager of its branch in Burlington, Vt. 

This branch serves Vermont, north- 
eastern New York State and northern 
New Hampshire. 

He succeeds Raymond F. Briggs, man- 
ager of the 3urlington agency since 
1944, who has retired after 37 years of 
service with Connecticut General. 

Associated with Mr. Walker in the 
Burlington office will be Charles F. Ly- 
man, district manager in the Burlington 
area. E. Randall Haviland is now dis- 
trict manager in charge of the Brattle- 
boro area. 

Mr. Walker a gradpate of Bowdoin 
College, joined Conneéticut General in 
1954. 
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ALC Advances Vernor From 
Attorney to Counsel 
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Richard E. Vernor, who since 1954 has 
been attorney on American Life Con- 
vention staff in Washington, D. C., has 
been advanced to post of counsel. Gen- 
eral counsel is Ralph H. Kastner. Mr. 
Vernor has been stationed in Washing- 
ton for five years. Principal among the 
numerous areas of governmental rela- 
tions with which his work has dealt are 
housing and mortgage legislation and 
regulation, Social Security legislation 
and relations with the Department of 
Defense in placement of life insurance 
upon armed forces’ lives. 

A former adjudicator for Veterans 
Administration and assitant law revi- 
sion counsel to Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives, he is a 
graduate of University of Oklahoma and 
of law school of George Washington 
University. He served in the Marine 
Corps and as a naval lieutenant during 
World War II. 

Mr. Vernor’s enlarged responsibilities 
as counsel for ALC will include relation- 
ships with the Congress and its commit- 
tees, liaison with administrative depart- 
ments and agencies of Government, stat- 
utory interpretation and legislative pro- 
cedures. 





Fund-Raising Campaign 
Of NALU Is Extended 


The current campaign of The National 
Association of Life Underwriters to raise 
funds to pay for and equip its new 
headquarters building in Washington, 
D. C,, has been extended beyond a pre- 
viously-announced December 1 deadline. 

Extension of the campaign was ap- 
proved by NALU President William S. 
Hendley, Jr. and Fund Raising Chairman 
John C. Donohue because numerous par- 
ticipating local associations throughout 
the country have requested additional 
time to give every association member 
opportunity to contribute $10 or more. 

Despite the fact that the campaign will 
be continued until local associations have 
turned in final reports, Messrs. Hendley 
and Donohue have asked fund-raising 
committee chairmen in each of the 789 
local associations affiliated with NALU 
to turn in all money collected to date 
and completed pledge cards. 

Work on the NALU building, which 
Will be located at 20th and F Streets, 

W. in the nation’s capital, has been 
accelerated with the recent approval by 
District of Columbia authorities of a 
building permit. 

Target dates set up by NALU include 
a late summer occupancy and formal 
dedication during the September 11-16 


NALU annual convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Huelsenbeck and Goertner 
Promoted by Prudential 


The Prudential has promoted Wilfred 
E. Huelsenbeck to general manager of 
the comptroller’s department, and John 
M. Goertner to assistant personnel direc- 
tor. 

Mr. Huelsenbeck joined Prudential in 
1935 and became assistant personnel di- 
rector in 1948. He transferred to the 
comptroller’s department in 1952 and 


was promoted to associate general man- 
ager in 1955, 

He was graduated by Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1932. He served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War 
lieutenant. 

Mr. Goertner joined Prudential in 1936 


II, was discharged a 


and was a manager in the Group depart- 
ment prior to this promotion. 

He was graduated by Rutgers Univer- 
sity. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and the Korean War, was 
discharged a lieutenant commander. 


Occidental Passes Billion 


Mark in Benefits Paid 


Occidental Life of California has 
passed the $1 billion. mark in benefits 
paid to its policyholders and beneficiaries, 
President Horace W. Brower announced. 

The company, a member of the Trans- 
america Insurance Group, is currently 
paying out benefits at the rate of more 
than $520,000 a day, Mr. 


Benefits paid in 1958 totaled $133 million. 


3rower said. 
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Meeting Changing Public Attitudes 


Holgar J. Johnson, President Institute of Life Insurance, Shows 


Complex Factors Entering Into Public 
Relations of Life Insurance 


There are many complex elements en- 
tering into the attitudes of the public 
mind and .these are important because 
they shape peoples’ actions—“and people 
are our business,” Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of Institute of Life Insurance, 
told the annual meeting in New York 
this week. 

“It is a fair assumption that the day- 
to-day changes in our economy or in our 
national life, as a part of the world en- 
vironment, can and will change many of 
the current attitudes,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“And because it will be a gradual process 
over the years, rather than revolutionary, 
they may be hard to appraise, except in 
retrospect, much as we can now appraise 
the impact the ’50’s have had on current 
points of view. 


Must Adjust to Changes 


“This, of course, means that as a busi- 
ness, which must adjust to public atti- 
tudes, we must be resilient, always ready 
for change and not frozen to fixed points 
of view. This in itself may require con- 
siderable additional research into public 
attitudes in order that we may be able 
to keep abreast of such changing atti- 
tudes. 

“It is quite understandable that the 
public’s fear of war has mitigated ma- 
terially. While this may not have a di- 
rect effect on our business, its indirect 
effect is to make it easier and more hope- 
ful for the families to plan for their 
future and can have an important in- 
fluence on their attitude towards life in- 
surance. Were the reverse attitude the 
case and an atmosphere of hopelessness 
prevailed, it could materially affect the 
public’s attitude not only towards pro- 
tection but towards the continuity of the 
institution of life insurance itself. 

“Then as to the attitude which holds 
little or no fear of unemployment. This 
is a real, positive force to encourage the 
public to make forward commitments, 
both for family protection and for their 
own retirement such as life insurance 
payments require. 

“The same effect can be expected when 
one considers the lack of any fear of 
depression. Some of us remember the 
caution which dominated the public and 
the influence it had on potential pur- 
chases of life insurance when the public 
was dominated by the fear of depression. 

_ “I believe it safe to say that part of 
the lack of fear of depression lies in 
the fact that many of the public believe 
that the various legislative and economic 
deterrents which have been introduced 
over the years can be counted on to give 
a more reasonable stability to our econ- 
omy. 

“Then, too, if the reverse attitude pre- 
vailed with our people who are so job 
oriented and with many forward anu 
commitments for homes and goods, we 
could find ourselves with major public 
relations problems and it’s not incon- 
ceivable that we might be faced with 
political pressures from large groups of 
debtors. 


Some Strong Beliefs 


“Let me next turn to the great belief 
in education which is currently apparent. 
The reasons for this belief are manifold, 
but no doubt the public discussions of 
education and of the educational needs 
of the nation have had their influence. 
The years ahead will see many times 
the number of young people in high 
school and college graduations. Creating 
as this does a greater competition among 
the people themselves as their education- 
al standards increase, it likewise puts a 
challenge to our business to raise its 
educational requirements and also make 
itself more adaptable to the integration 
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of college trained people in its leader- 
ship staffs. 

“Another aspect we might keep in 
mind with the growing group of aca- 
demically trained people is that such a 
public can well be more discerning and 
ever more questioning and critical of ac- 
cepted procedures and institutions. This 
in itself signifies the need for the 
strengthening of our public relations so 
as not to offend the good taste or pro- 
priety of this public who are often found 
in the leadership ranks of the com- 
munity. 

“The public belief in future prosperity 
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and in a high standard of living can, of 
course, have several implications. On 
the optimistic side, it can be seen as a 
stimulant to the use of life insurance to 
guarantee to the families of the nation 
a continuance of such standards even be- 
yond the life term of the individual. 

“But on the other side, this belief may 
be the result of a materialistic philosophy 
that has grown up in the ’50’s—in essence 
a worship of things rather than the 
sound mora] and spiritual values which 
are the determining forces with many 
people and basic to the understanding 
and acceptance of life insurance and its 
values. 

“Should this reverse situation be a 
fact, it is a challenge to the leadership 
not only of our nation but of our busi- 
ness people as well. To the large reser- 
voir of moral leadership that must of 
necessity exist in a business like life in- 
surance, such a situation offers a real 
challenge to foster the moral, spiritual 
and thrift values that are so closely in- 
terwoven into the fabric of life insurance. 

“There is currently present enough in- 
dication of the recognition of these 
moral values in our nation to give heart 
to those who would encourage its further 
extension. 

“This is specifically seen in the explan- 
ation of the attitude of mind which indi- 
cates that with additional resources the 
public places a strong emphasis on own- 
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ing their home or buying a larger home 
and also in the fact that they have strong 
family relationships. It is also seen in 
the attitude expressed that the public 
would give more to charity if greater 
resources were available. 


See Moral, Spiritual Awakening 


“In fact, there is ample evidence that 
there is a dominant moral and spiritual 
awakening in the current period. This 
is evident in another phase of the book 
study which points out that religion has 
a tremendously important part in Ameri- 
can life. Approximately one half of all 
adults attend church at least once each 
week. This indicates an attitude of mind 
which is most significant. 

“It could be that such spiritual and 
moral awakening has been in a measure 
influenced by the sobering effect of the 
atomic age or it may be recognition of 
the fact that basic values are so import- 
ant that they must be preserved. 

“All these mental attitudes augur well 
for life insurance, for it is with people 
of responsible social concepts that life 
insurance finds its best markets. It also 
should be some guide to us in our public 
relationships, for with a public that is 
optimistic but at the same time socially 
conscious, we must gear our communica- 
tions in line with such concepts. 

“There is another aspect of the study 
which bears comment—that is the indica- 
tion that the public attitude is more con- 
cerned with big labor than big govern- 
ment or big business. It is easily under- 
stood how such an attitude can have 
come about in light of recent events. 
However, it would be unwise public re- 
lations to assume from this that such an 
attitude will be a permanent point of 
view. In fact, the better part of wisdom 
is for all business, ours as well as others, 
to so conduct its relationships with its 
publics that they need have no fear of 
business, either in its conduct or its 
service to the public. 

“This again emphasizes how important 
it is for business, no matter what its size, 
to be such a part of the community that 
its good citizenship is acknowledged by 
all. For that which is known, and favor- 
ably known, is less subject to suspicion 
than that which is unknown. 

“When we look at the changing char- 
acter of our labor force of tomorrow 
with its great increase in those under 
age 20 and the growing group over age 
65, as well as the increasing group of 
women in the labor market, it throws up 
some interesting challenges to our busi- 
ness, especially as we deal with such 
groups as a part of our public relations. 

“Our greatest market is those 25 to # 
or 45. However, this middle group will 
not grow as rapidly in numbers as the 
young and old, but it will comm: and an 
ever increasing share of the disposable 
income out of which to purchase increas- 
ing amounts of life insurance. This age 
group will have more children per family 
than the age group which preceded them. 
Their increased responsibilities create 4 
greater need for financial reserves, an 
their assurance of reaching old age in 
greater numbers adds ‘to their needs for 
additional retirement or old age income. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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HARRINGTON NAMED ASST. V.P. 





Assumes Executive Personne] Position 
With Paul Revere Life and Mass. 
Protective Association 
Frank L. Harrington, Jr., CLU, has 


been named assistant vice president of 
Paul Revere Life and The Massachusetts 
Protective Association, Inc. In his new 





HARRINGTON, Jr. 


FRANK L. 


position, Mr. Harrington will be directly 
concerned with the companies’ personnel 
activities. 

Mr. Harrington joined the companies 
in 1954 as a Group representative with 
headquarters in Albuquerque, N. M. Two 
years later he became a special agent 
there. Following an outstanding record 
as a national sales leader and a member 
of the companies’ top production clubs, 
he was promoted to agency supervisor 
in Albuquerque. Most recently he has 
served the companies as regional train- 


ing supervisor for the Massachusetts 
companies’ 10-state southwestern sales 
region. 


Mr. Harrington is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, Harvard Business School 
and the Life Insurance Marketing In- 
stitute of Purdue University where he 
was honored for outstanding achieve- 
ment. 





Holgar J. Johnson 


(Continued from Page 42) 


“To neglect any of these groups in 
building a more adequate understanding 
of life insurance would be most danger- 
ous. While dealing with this aspect, it 
might be well to ask ourselves whether 
in the past 10 to 15 years we have ade- 
quately presented life insurance to the 
present young group of today. Have we 
so presented life insurance that the only 
concept many have of life insurance is 
only as an instrument of protection 
against death? Have we perhaps neg- 
lected the other two important aspects 
of life insurance—that of providing an 
income for the retirement years and, at 
the same time, that of building some re- 
serve for those emergencies which come 
to almost every family in the course of 
its life ? 

“As we look ahead to the groups that 
will make up our public in the ’60’s, it is 
incumbent upon us to rekindle their in- 
terest in the full and unique service of 
life insurance and not only in its tem- 
porary or current service value.” 


Lawrence Watson Joins 
National of Philadelphia 


Appointment of Lawrence Watson as 
superintendent of the Ordinary life and 


the monthly and commercial underw rit- 
ing departments for National Accident 
and Health of Philadelphia was an- 
nounced by Robert E. Ambrose, vice 
nog ag of the company. In this capac- 
ity Mr. Watson will have direct respon- 
sibility for all underwriting activities in 
connection with the new Ordinary life, 
as well as the monthly and commercial 
accident and health and hospitalization 
departments. 


Mr. Watson joins the National with 
extensive field and executive experience 
covering over 30 years in the life, A. & H: 
and hospitalization fields. During this 
time he has successfully initiated and 
developed several Industrial and Ordi- 
nary life departments and has also served 
in the positions of secretary and vice 
president during his previous associa- 
tions. Mr. Watson’s background has 
been concentrated primarily in_ the 
underwriting and actuarial fields. He at- 
tended Drexel Institute of Technology 
and the Wharton School of Business at 
and 


the University of Pennsylvania, 
presently resides in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


Shenandoah Names Himes 


Assistant Comptroller 

Joe W. Himes has -been named assist- 
ant comptroller of Shenandoah Life in 
Roanoke, Va. 

A native of Seminole, Oklahoma, Mr. 
Himes had been associated with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in Roanoke for 
two years prior to joining Shenz andoah 
Life. He had joined the Service im- 
mediately following his graduation from 
VPI in 1957. 

While attending VPI Mr. Himes was 
a member of Alpha Kappa Psi and 
Omnicron Delta Kappa. 








We pay Lifetime Renewals.. 





Double Dollars for Prudent People 


Prudent people always like our Double Disability rider. 
It allows them a monthly disability income of $20 
per $1,000 of face amount (DOUBLE the traditional 
amount) with a $500 limit. The waiting period of only 
four months is appreciated, too. 
And if a Term policyholder (yes, we even add it to Term) 
should become disabled we: 
(1) pay the premium; (2) pay a monthly income 
of $20 per thousand; (3) change the policy to 
Ordinary Life at the end of the term; (4) continue to 
pay income plus waiving the increased premium; 
and (5) pay fall face amount at death. 
On many plans, we pay disability income not just to age 
65, but for life — reducing to half the original amount 
at age 60. 
Double Disability means double dollars for your clients. 
And satisfied clients mean more dollars for you. 


O C C I D E NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/W. B. Stannard, Vice President 


. they last as long as you do! 
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Stannard Senior V. P. 
Occidental Of Cal. 


CLARK ADVANCED TOV. P. 





Merris, Puilman, Hall and Others Ad- 
vanced; Summary of Their Careers 
With Company 





William B. Stannard has been elected 
senior vice president and Earl Clark, 
CLU, vice president of Occidental Life 
of California, President Horace W. 
caer has announced. Mr. Stannard, 
who directs Occidental’s 3,000-man field 





Gladser Studio 
STANNARD 


WILLIAM B. 


force, has been a company officer since 
1949 when he was elected to a vice 
presidency. He was named vice president 
in charge of agencies in 1952. He is past 
president of Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. 

The picture and career of Mr. Clark, 
who joined the company in the adver- 
tising department in 1940 and has been 
second vice president in the agency de- 
partment since January, 1959, are pub- 
lished on page 18 of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

Also announced are elections of Donald 
F, Merris, John ‘Pullman and Stewart 
Hall, CLU, to the position of assistant 
vice president. Mr. Merris is in the in- 
vestment department. Joining the com- 
pany in 1950 he has been an investment 
analyst. He is a graduate of Stanford 
University. Mr. Pullman, superintendent 
of the company’s underwriting depart- 
ment, joined Occidental in 1936. He is a 
graduate of University of California at 
Los Angeles. Mr. Hall was named as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies in 
charge of administration in 1954. He is 
a graduate of Colgate University. Allan 
O. Fors, elected assistant treasurer, 
joined Occidental in 1943 and was named 
assistant auditor in 1944. 

New Assistant Secretaries 

Glen O. Gregg, Harold V. Kentner, 
Fred W. Roberts and Jack D. Hughes 
were elected to the position of assistant 
secretary. Mr. Gregg is manager of the 
life underwriting department and Mr. 
Kentner of the accident and sickness un- 
derwriting department. Mr. Roberts is 
director of merchandising in the Group 
sales and service division, and Mr. 
Hughes is a loan officer in the mortgage 
loan department. Dr. R. H. Williams 
was elected assistant medical director. 





Franklin capper _ 


Robert W. Ross, of Rutland, has 
been promoted to sti wi manager in ua 
mont for Franklin Life. 


A native of Rutland, Mr. Ross entered 


the life insurance business in 1941. He 
was named Franklin’s regional manager 
at Rutland in the summer of 1958. 


Los Angeles Association 


Appoints Mrs. Irene McKay 

Mrs. Irene McKay has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Life Under- 
Association of Los Angeles, ac- 
announcement made by 
Rolla R. Hays, president. Mrs. McKay 
succeeds Nancy Grobert, who assumed 
her duties with the General Agents and 
Managers Conference in Washington 
December 1. 


writers 
cording to an 


As executive secretary of the Life 
Underwriters Association, Mrs. McKay 
will serve also as executive secretary 


to the Life Insurance Managers Associa- 
tion, the Los Angeles CLU Chapter, 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table and 
the Group Managers Association of 
Southern California. 

Mrs. McKay, formerly public rela- 
tions director of American Founders 
Life in Austin, Texas, attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas and is listed in Who's 
Who of American Women and Who’s 
Who in Public Relations. She served as 
executive secretary of the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters for eight 
years and has been in public relations 
work some twenty years, principally in 
the trade association field. 





Promote J. W. Lumpkin, Jr. 


Joseph W. Lumpkin Jr., an asso- 
ciate manager of Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia’s Miami district office, 
has been promoted to field training 
supervisor. Announcement was made re- 
cently by Charles A. Taylor, president 
of the company, at Richmond. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. 
Lumpkin joined the company in 1954 as 
an agent at Miami. In 1955 he was 
named associate manager of the Miami 
district office. He is an alumnus of the 
University of Miami, and has completed 
a two-year training course conducted by 
the Life Underwriting Training Council. 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 
CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 
S"fllangle 3-7362 











Brooklyn Life Managers 
Hear Charles E. Drimal 


Charles E. Drimal, CLU, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual Life, was the guest 
speaker at the meeting of the Brooklyn 
Life Managers’ Association on Novem- 
ber 30, at the new Joe’s Restaurant on 
Court Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Drimal’s topic was “Selection of 
Recruits by Psychiatry.” He described 
how the has been using this unique 
method of testing and approving pros- 
pective agents over the past seven years. 
After the initia] personal interviews the 
agent is tested by a_ psychologist and 
then an appointment is set with a psy- 
chiatrist who reviews the results of the 
tests and after a personal interview with 
the agent, offers an opinion as to whether 
he thinks the agent will succeed in the 
life insurance business. 

Out of 41 recruits tested and approved 
by this method during the period from 
1953 to 1959, 28 are still in the business 
for a total of 71%. Mr. Drimal’s agency 
is producing at the rate of $20 million 
this year of which over 25% comes from 
his new organization. 

_The Brooklyn Life Managers’ Asso- 
ciation is marking its 34th year with the 
1959-60 season. Officers for the term of 
office which started with the September 


meeting are: 

Seymour V. Abrams, CLU, Penn Mu- 
tual, president; Marvin L. Carlton, CLU, 
Maxwell 


New York Life, vice-president ; 


J. Warshauer, Guardian Life, secretary- 


treasurer. 
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Overseas territories available 








someTtHinc NEW 
HAS BEEN ADDED! 

L. B. D.... Larger Benefits at Discount! 
The United Life product is now more appeal- 
with this 
GRADED BY SIZE feature! UP goes protec- 
tion, DOWN goes cost per $1,000. Here's a 
real client-builder! Get full details from us 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
> INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONCORD, N.H. EST. 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management Vice 
Pres., United Life, 10 White Street, Concord, N. H. 
SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del.,* D. C., 
Mass., Mich.,* N. H., N. J., N. C.,* Ohio,* Pa.* R. 


*General Agency opportunities available 


Brokerage opportunities available 


new PREMIUMS 


1913 


STATES 
Me., Md.,* 
I., Vt, 


Ind.,* La., 














WILL 1960 BE THE YEAR 
FOR YOU? ? ? 


COMPANIES 
AND INDIVIDUALS 


alike have discovered that 
our more than 20 years of 
insurance recruiting experi- 
ence gives us the inside ad- 
vantage to secure 


THE RIGHT MAN FOR 
THE RIGHT SPOT! 


We have many openings that 
will make the New Year the 
best one yet, in all types of 
positions, home office and 
field— 


"From Trainee to Executive" 


VaAvVav 


confidence, no 
Write or 


Contact us in 
obligation, of course. 
phone— 


CITY COMPUTING PLACEMENT 


PAUL S. MILLER, MANAGER. 
320 Penn Square Bidg., Phila. 7 
LOcust 8-1163 


1959 











New Descriptive Brochure 


About MDRT Membership 


A new descriptive brochure about the 
Million Dollar Round Table will be pub- 
lished this month for use by Round 
Table members as well as the entire life 
insurance industry to better acquaint 
the general public with the Round Table, 
according to MDRT Chairman Robert S. 
Albritton, CLU, Provident Mutual, Los 
Angeles. 

Designed to explain in a simple, read- 
able style exactly what the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table is, how it began, what 
its purposes ‘. and what membership 
in the Round Table really means, the 
brochure will be published in two ver- 
sions. One version will be available to 
MDRT members'‘to send to their clients 
and friends, either separately or in con- 
junction with their official MDRT an- 
nouncement cards. A _ slightly longer, 
more detailed version will be available 
later for use within the life insurance 


industry. This longer version will be 
sent to life insurance companies and 
loca] life underwriters associations for 


the information of potential Round Table 
members. State Insurance Commission- 
ers, life insurance organizations, educa- 
tors, and affiliated professional groups 
will also receive copies to familiarize 
them with the Round Table and_ its 
operation. 

Since the need for such explanatory 
literature has been expressed by MDRT 
members for several years, Mr. Albrit- 
ton said, the brochure was developed by 
the MDRT public relations committee 
through the cooperation of such organi- 
zations as the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association and the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

Round Table members may order the 
brochure through the MDRT_head- 
quarters, 36 South Wabash, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, at a cost of $3.00 ‘for a minimum 
order cf 100; $2.00 per hundred for orders 
of 200 or more. 
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How many home accident hazards can you find here? 


Look closely at the picture above and you'll 
find a number of potentially dangerous sit- 
uations that could cause fatal or disabling 
accidents—perhaps without your realizing it 
—in your own home. 


Notice the turned-up corner of the rug, 
the skates on the floor and the books on the 
staircase. Each of these is an invitation to a 
fall—and falls cause over 13,000 home fa- 
talities a year. 


Always keep stairways free of obstruc- 
tions, provide a storage place for toys— 
and teach children to keep them there. Rugs, 
of course, should be made trip and slide 
proof to prevent tripping or skidding. 


See the open fire without a screen? It’s 
estimated that over 1500 homes are attacked 
by fire each day—some of them because 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y 
© 


open fireplaces are not properly screened. 
Fireplaces should be screened—especially 
for the safety of toddlers. 


Did you spot the frayed electric cord lead- 
ing to the table lamp? It could cause severe 
shock, or a painful burn. Be sure that all 
cords and electrical outlets throughout your 
home are in good repair. 


Notice the heavy vase on the table? An 
inquisitive youngster could reach it easily 
... and pull it over on himself. Keep heavy 
objects in the center of the table. 


What about other potential “danger spots” 
in your home? The bathroom can be espe- 
cially dangerous—if medicines are left where 
young children can get at them. All medi- 
cines should be kept in a secure storage 
place. And so should household prepara- 


tions including bleach, lye, insecticides and 
cleaning fluids. 

Poisoning from such common household 
supplies is now one of the most frequent med- 
ical emergencies among young children. 

Two of the important precautions to take 
in the kitchen are: keep sharp knives in a 
special rack on the wall; be sure that cur- 
tains do not hang where they can blow over 
an open flame. 


Last year home accidents took the lives 
of 28,000 Americans and caused over four 
million disabling injuries. 

Why not inspect your home now for po- 
tential sources of accidents—and make the 
necessary repairs, rearrangements or ar- 
range for their removal? If you do so, your 
home can be much safer. 








This advertisement is one of a continuing series 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 
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Judge Albert Conway Leaving Bench 


After Being Insurance Superintendent He Rose to Position of 


Chief Judge of This State’s Highest Court 


Having reached the age of 70 Albert State, is retiring. He is a former New 
chief judge of New York Court York State Superintendent of Insurance. 
highest Court in New York The announcement brought an ava- 


Conway, 
of Appeals, 








Take a look at 


IT 


(Term—Optional—Permanent) 


Continental’s NEW Group Insurance Plan Cuts Employer 
Costs .. . Boosts Employee Benefits. 


T-O-P can be a door-opening addition to the “‘products”’ 
you offer. 


It’s particularly attractive to employees because it elim- 
inates the problem of high cost of conversion at retire- 
ment age—yet gives full protection. Each employee has 
the option of either group-term or permanent protection 
with cash savings. 


The employer likes T-O-P because it puts his group on a 
level cost basis. Thus costs don’t rise each year as employees 
grow older. Iie can keep his older, experienced personnel 
and still pay only a spread cost that earns dividends. And, 
too —T-O-P makes an attractive ‘‘fringe-benefit’”? when 
hiring new people. 


Look into T-O-P 


Find out for yourself how T-O-P adds a 
new dimension to the service you offer 
your clients. A phone call, a visit or a let- 
ter will get you all the details promptly. 





Continental Assurance 
COMPANY 


Retirement and Special Pians Department 
310 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 4, Illinois - One of the Continental National Group 









Eastern Department: 76 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 


lanche of luncheons and dinners to pay 
homage to one of the great legal figures 
of the nation. 


Dinners Began in October 


The first of these dinners was held 
late in October in B-ooklyn by the New 
York University Law Alumni Associa- 
tion, Kings County Chapter. The speakers 
included Senator Keating, several of 
gener Conway’s co-jurists and Russell 
D. Niles, dean of New York University 
Law School. The latter presented the 
guest of honor with a scroll in recogni- 
tion of his dedicated service and out- 
standing contributions in the fields of 
law and jurisprudence. 


A Lawyer’s Lawyer 


The dinners to Brooklyn’s outstanding 
citizen continued through November and 
are still being held. Although the trib- 
utes are many and varied, through them 
all there is this sameness: Judge Conway 
is described as having always been con- 
siderate and kind. Each speaker has a 
personal experience to relate illustrating 
the judge’s thoughtfulness. “A lawyer’s 
lawyer,” “a great legal scholar,” are 
other frequently expressed opinions. 


Some December Events 


Among the dinners held honoring Judge 
Conway this month were these: Decem- 
ber 2—Judicial Conference dinner; De- 
cember 3—Brooklyn Bar Association: 
December 7—his portrait was presented 
to Fordham University; December 8— 
dinner of Association of the Bar of City 
of New York; December 9—present and 
former law clerks’ dinner; December 10 
—dinner given by Supreme Court Jus- 
tices of the Second Department. 

Still to come are those of the Elks 
Club of Queens, on December 15; the 
next day he will be guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of Supreme Court Justices 
of New York. On December 17 Justices 
of the 10th Judicial District will be din- 
ner hosts and on December 23 the Ap- 
pellate Division of Justices of Second 
Department will give him a luncheon. 

Judge Conway began his long career 


of public service when appointed an 
assistant district attorney in Kings 
County, Brooklyn. Then for a_ period 


he practiced law. In January, 1929, he 
was appointed Superintendent of Insur- 
ance by Governor Roosevelt. 


Experience as Insurance Superintendent 


He came to the Insurance Department 
when many vexing situations were con- 
fronting it. The most critical was the 
situation which led up to the collapse of 
the stock market. A tremendous pres- 
sure was put on the Superintendent that 
he favor legislation which would permit 
life insurance companies to help main- 
tain market values by buying large quan- 
tities of common stocks. It was appar- 
ent, however, that no change would be 
made in the investment laws of the time 
which would lower the investment bars. 
Another problem which was dumped in 
the lap of the Superintendent was the 
liquidation of ‘Russian companies which 
had been prosperous under the Czarist 
regime but had been taken over by the 
New York Department’s liquidation bu- 
reau after the Soviets came into power. 
At one period, millions of dollars of 
assets of these Russian companies were 
in the custody of the Superintendent. 
Many local problems caused the Depart- 
ment headaches. including those having 
to do with limiting expenses in life in- 
surance merchandising, and rate- making 
problems of large number and variety 
presented themselves. 

Although the Superintendent had no 
previous experience in insurance he 
quickly grasped the responsibilities of 
his position, learned its nuances and its 
personalities as well as understanding 
its problems. He recommended import- 
ant changes in the New York insurance 
code, entered into the spirit of the De- 
partment wholeheartedly and made many 
lasting friendships. 


How He Became a Judge 


So constructive and successful was his 
administration that there was great re- 
gret in the insurance fraternity when he 
left the Department in July, 1930. Here 
is the reason he resigned: 


JUDGE 


ALBERT CONWAY 


In Brooklyn the judicial situation was 
in disfavor. A Kings County judge had 
been indicted and it was necessary to 
bring into the judiciary a man _ who 
would bring prestige to the bench and 
restore the confidence of the people in 
the integrity of its presiding judges. Al- 
bert Conway, a man without a blemish 
in his career, was the ideal choice. 
“When the righteous are in judiciary 
authority, the people rejoice,” said Dean 
Niles in his talk about Judge Conway at 
the NYU Alumni Association dinner, 
The people of Brooklyn and later, of 
New York State, had good reason to 
rejoice as Albert Conway began his 
career as a jurist, first as a judge in the 
County Court, Kings County, then as a 
Supreme Court justice and finally as 
chief judge of the New York Court of 
Appeals. 


Kept Up Interest in Insurance 


Judge Conway has always maintained 
a keen interest in insurance and_ has 
been chairman of a large number of din- 
ners of insurance brokerage associa- 
tions. Life Insurance Association of 
America had him as chief speaker at its 
annual luncheon in the Waldorf Astoria 
after he became chief judge of Court of 
Appeals. 

The law these days is claiming him 
as one of its outstanding stars, but 
the New York insurance fraternity is 
pleased to remember that for a time he 
belonged to it, gracing its banquets and 
sharing its tribulations. 





LOMA Membership Roster 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion’s 1959-60 membership roster is now 
being distributed to member companies. 
The 59-page directory lists LOMA mem- 
ber companies alphabetically and geo- 
graphically, the names and company 
affiliations of the Association’s officers 
and board of directors, and the mem- 
bers of 17 standing committees. Also 
included are the names of the LOMA’s 
executive and administrative staff. 

Membership in the Association now 
totals 366 companies, an increase of 20 
over last year. During the year, the 
Life Insurance Company of Alaska was 
admitted to membership, making it the 
first life insurance company from the 
49th state to join the Association. The 
Hawaiian Life Insurance Company repre- 
sents the 50th state. 

The new membership roster shows that 
home offices of LOMA member compa- 
nies are located in 111 cities in 46 states; 
11 cities in 6 provinces of Canada; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Puerto Rico; and in 
cities in 20 foreign countries (Argentina, 
Australia, Bermuda, Brazil, Colombia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, Germany, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, the Phil- 
lippines, Singapore, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Thailand, and the Union of South 
Africa). 
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Hancock Now in Hawaii 


HARRY B. MATHEWSON 


When John Hancock appointed Harry 
B. Mathewson general agent in Honolulu 
it was the company’s first appointment 
in Hawaii. 

Mr. Mathewson resigned his position 
as division manager for The Prudential 
in Honolulu to take over his new post. 
In the life insurance business in the 
Islands for 13 years he is currently serv- 
ing his third term as president of the 
Hawaii Association of Life Underwriters. 
Originally from Los Angeles, Mr. Math- 
ewson is married and has two children. 

Connecticut Mutual Life already has 
more than $5 million invested in the 
Islands. Hancock policyholders who 
moved to Hawaii have in excess of 
$1 million of insurance. 





Franz Hindermann Retires; 


Pan-American Executive 
Franz Hindermann retired as_ vice 
president, secretary of board of directors 
and committees of Pan-American Life, 
New Orleans, after 45 years of service. 
He was honored at a banquet at the 
International House. In attendance were 
the company’s board of directors, its 
president, vice presidents and a few 
close friends. President Crawford H. 
Ellis presented Mr. Hindermann with a 
silver plaque commemorating his serv- 
ice and retirement, plus a gift in the 
name of his associates and also his first 
retirement check granted him under 
Pan-American Life’s retirement plan. 
Mr. Hindermann became associated 
with Pan-American Life as an agent in 
1914 and then joined the company’s home 
office staff in its investment department 
in 1916. He was appointed assistant 
treasurer in 1917, treasurer in 1927, and 
elected a vice president in 1944. He was 
then elected to the board of directors 
in 1948 and has been a member of the 
board to date. He will remain on the 
board _of directors and on the finance 
committee as well as continue to act 
as Secretary of the board for the present. 
tr. Hindermann’s civic endeavors 
have mainly been directed to work with 
the Public Belt Railroad Commission, 
City of New Orleans, where he has 
served 19 years as a commissioner. He is 
also a member of International House 
and has been active in its affairs over 
the years. 

t. Hindermann attended Rugby 
Academy, Tulane University and grad- 
uated from Loyola University with a 
Bachelor of Science Degree. He served 
a a in the ‘Navy during World 


BOSTON FUND CAMPAIGN 





Over $9 Million Contributed Under 
Chairmanship of Hancock President 
Byron K. Elliott 


“People helped people” to the tune of 


over $9 million in the 1959 Greater 
Boston United Fund Campaign under the 
chairmanship of Byron K. Elliott, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock. Topping last 
year’s figure by more than $100,000, the 


total was the second highest ever at- 
tained in Boston, Mr. Elliott announced 


at a final dinner attended by more than 


700 volunteers and guests at Boston’s 
Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

In pointing out that 288 health and 
social agencies in and around Boston 
will benefit from the money raised, 
Chairman Elliott paid special tribute to 
the hundreds of thousands of people in 
Greater Boston who contributed to the 
campaign. At the John Hancock alone, 
several hundred members of the com- 


pany devoted many jhours of time and 
effort in their local areas for the success 
of the Fund. 

At the close of the banquet outgoing 


Boyce Named by N. A. Life 


North American Life of Chicago has 
appointed William L. Boyce as regional 
superintendent of agencies. He formerly 
was in charge of the Syracuse, N. Y. 
agency for Equitable Society. He is a 
CLU and has qualified for the CLU in 
agency management. 





Chairman Elliott returned the United 
Fund torch to Joseph A. Erickson, presi- 
dent of United Fund, who in turn pre- 
sented it to Boone Gross president of 
the Gillette Company, and 1960 Fund 
chairman. 
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(as above). They’ve been tested for selling 
power. And they’re personalized — yours 
from letterhead to signature to reply cards. 
MONY prints and mails a set for you every 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and service offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 
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Name 


three months for one year. You receive all 
answers, all leads. Full-year campaign of 
these brokerage business-getters costs you 
pennies per letter. Free booklet gives 
details. Send for your copy now! 


MONY, B’way at 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me MONY’s free 
MONY-MAILINGS booklet for brokers. 
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G. C. Boddiger Joins 
‘ Pacific Finance Corp. 


EXEC. V.P. OF ITS LIFE COMPANY 





Formerly V.P. and General Manager of 
Companion Life of New York; Has 
20-Year Insurance Background 


formerly vice pres- 





George C. Boddiger, 
ident and general manager of Companion 
Life of New York, Mutual 
of Omaha, joined Finance 


Corp. of 


subsidiary of 
has Pacific 


Los Angeles as executive vice- 
manager of its 
Life, 
King, president. 


and general 
Pacific Fidelity 
‘Maxwell C. 


president 
subsidiary, it was an- 


nounced by 





BODDIGER 


GEORGE ( 
Elliott Taylor, who has been manager 
of the life 
elected a director 


insurance company, has been 


and senior vice-presi- 


dent of Pacific Finance. He is now re- 
sponsible for coordinating all of the 
company’s insurance operations. 

Ir. Boddiger has been active in in- 


20 years, having entered the 
business as an accountant with Acacia 
Mutual Life of Washington. D. C., fol- 
lowing his graduation from University of 
Illinois in 1939. He served with the U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps from 1942 to 
1946 and while in service was on a 
civilian program at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School where he obtained his M.B.- 


surance for 


\. degree in 1943. He attained the rank 
of captain. 
Resuming his insurance career, Mr. 


Boddiger was associated with Continental 
Assurance Co., Chicago, for four years 
as assistant to the executive vice-presi- 
dent and administrative coordinator. He 
then went to New York City as assistant 
secretary of LOMA. In 1952, he joined 
Mutual of Omaha. Prior to becoming 
vice president of Companion Life in 1958, 


he served as assistant treasurer of the 

parent company and as assistant vice 

president of United Benefit Life. 
Before leaving for Los Angeles last 


week Mr. Boddiger was given a farewell 
luncheon by his Companion Life asso- 
ciates in New York. 





Bankers Nat’! Stock Is 
Donated To H.O. Employes 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, chairman, Bank- 
ers National Life, has made a substantial 
personal donation of shares of company 
stock to the home office employes asso- 
ciation for use without reservations in 
connection with a scholarship fund for 
employes’ children. 

The fund, named in honor of the com- 
pany’s chief executive officer, was created 
by the employes as a new service project 
for their home office group. The first 
awards will be made to employes’ chil- 
dren entering college in the fall of 1960. 


C. H. Schaaff Urges Ways To 
Save By Life Insurance 


Three suggestions for increasing the 
rate of saving through life insurance were 
placed before LIAA. Speaking as a 
member of a symposium on the trend of 
savings through life insurance, Charles 
H. Schaaf, executive vice president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life urged that: 

1. The life business do a 
better job of convincing 
ers that they still have a need for 
as well as protection through life 
“At the end of 1959 the aver- 
age insured family in this country will 
have about $11,500 of life insurance which 
is hardly an adequate security base for 
any family... . If we could only double 
that figure and give every average family 
$23,000 as a backlog of guaranteed dol- 
we could stop worrying about the 


insurance 
g prospective buy- 
Sav- 


ings 
insurance. 


lars, 
‘cash flow,’” he said. 

2. Unwise extension of Social Secur- 
ity be discouraged. 

3. The fight for equitable treatment of 
insured pension plans in Washington be 
continued. Tax discrimination before en- 
actment of the new life insurance 
pany income tax law has resulted in an 
accumulated loss of premium income 
under insured plans estimated at $1 bil- 
lion, he said, “and we continue to lose 
premiums and assets on this account. 

“We certainly need to revive the old- 
time religion for cash value life insur- 
ance, the salvation of sound savings,” 
Mr. Schaaff said. “Now especially, we 
must convince people that in inflationary 
times, or in any and all times, men must 
make certain guaranteed minimum pro- 
visions against the hazards of dying and 
living. and that permanent policy is the 
best investment for the purpose.” 


com- 


Henry R. Glenn 


(Continued from Page 38) 


Relations With Attorneys 


Discussing business conditions Mr. 
Glenn said that among other functions 
members of the ALC legal division assist 
all associations and joint association- 
convention committees in work coming 
within their respective jurisdictions. 


One subject discussed was relations 
with attorneys in which this statement 
was made by the speaker. “The staff 


works closely with the National Confer- 
ence of Lawyers and Life Insurance 
Companies, the purpose of which is to 
promote good relations between the na- 
tion’s practicing lawyers and the life in- 
surance business. There, many potential 
difficulties in the fields of estate plan- 
ning, dissemination of legal information 
by home office counsel and _ specific 
charges of illegal practice of law, have 
been averted through the conference 
method. The National Conference has 
been described by the lawyer members 
as ‘the most successful’ conference in 
which they engage.” 

Commenting on antitrust activities, 
Mr. Glenn said: “In order to avoid any 
implication that the life insurance busi- 
ness, as such, is not complying with the 
letter, as well as the spirit, of the Sher- 
man and related antitrust acts, our anti- 
trust expert, Associate General Counsel 
Manuel M. Gorman, maintains a close 
watch on developments within the busi- 
ness, and is available for consultation in 
connection with any problem concerning 
which there is any question.” 


The Industry’s Great Growth 


general subject of business 
Mr. Glenn said: “As _ has 
been evident, the life insurance business 
today is far more diversified in scope 
and interest than was the case not too many 
years ago. Group insurance and annuities 
have expanded at rapid pace. Accident 


On the 
committees 








The Wor al ay 


Ballorns ad 
atiton Canely 





Remember the days when balloons, cotton candy, and ice cream were 
extremely important factors in your life? 
As we grow older, we think less about our childhood dreams and 
concentrate on present day realities such as future security. 
Granted, balloons may have been more enjoyable subjects but even 
they would occasionally pop and change our world of make believe 
into a world of tears. This is a perfect analogy for our present world 
of realities. If a disaster were to strike your family, could you cope 
with it? Or will a disaster shatter your “balloon of security.” 
The Federal Life Insurance Company of Chicago offers the finest 
Secured Income Plan in the insurance field today. This non- 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable plan is a combination of Life and 
Accident and Health—just the thing to protect your “Security 


balloon.” 


Manager openings in Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
other prominent cities are available. If you would like further 
detals on selling this plan write: Emery Huff, Agency VP. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 





Chicago 46, Illinois 


member company inquired of the writer 
about the strength of our staff in depth, 
obviously referring to those who in years 
to come 
responsibility for the 
tions. 
that a conscious program is followed t 
insure that 
departments are encouraged to discharge 
responsibilities 
tion activities which are appropriate to 
their 
They have been given primary respon- 
sibility for practically all the many spe- 
cialty 
the program calls for periodical rotation 


among them of subject matter, in order 
that all concerned will have experience 
in every appropriate phase of the Asso- 


ciation’s activities. 
cedure 
field legislative assignments, designed t 
give them practical experience in 
oper: ational legislative and departmental | 
activity.” 


Hayes was district Group representative 
with 
this he was with South Western Life and 
Texas Blue 


School, 
University. 


WEGHORN 


IS GOOD TO 
BROKERS 











ed 


Member of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents Ass'y 








and health insurance, medical and surgi- 
cal coverages, and employe welfare 
pension plans, both insured and self-ad- 
nunistered, have come to occupy a sig- 
nificant place in the current concerns of 
our business. The impact on the life in- 
surance business of developmet its in the 
fiscal and monetary policies of our goy- 
ernment, with their relation to inflation- 
ary processes, have in recent years been 
of increasing importance to our business, 
Also, the task of helping to insure an 
adequate system of state regulation, as 
a preventative against Federal controls, 
continues as a challenging objective. 

“Whether a member of the actuarial, 
investment research or law divisions, 
each member of our staff plays his re- 
spective role in attempting to solve the 
many economic and regulatory concerns 
cf our business. Thus, it may be said 
that within the LIAA there is no com- 
partmentalization of work loads; in- 
stead, we have an integrated staff whose 
combined skills are utilized to solve the 
many problems coming within our trade 
association’s jurisdiction. The respec- 
tive professional skills of staff members 
however, contribute importantly in all 
matters. 

Praise of Staff 

“In the opinion of this writer, the stafi 
of the Life Insurance Association 1s 
well qualified to meet, and discharge, its 
varied responsibilities, both now and as 
to the future. Indeed, a_ considerable 
part of our planning is designed to in- 
sure adequate trade association repre- 
sentation in the many fields which come 
within our sphere, for now and for the 
future. 

“A short time ago, the president of a 


called upon to assume 
Association’s func- 
He seemed pleased when informed 


may be 


younger staff members in all 


in all phases of Associa- 


skills with individual initiative 





areas occupying our attention and 


Additionally, the pro- 


contemplates normal office and 
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Appoint Joseph K. Hayes 


Joseph K. Hayes, Houston, has bee | 


appointed Group manager for Life In | 
surance 
Announcement 
Chauner, 


ci P 
America in Dallas 


of North ; 
Milton F 


was made by 
Group vice president 
joining the life company Mr 


Co. 


Before 


Home Life of New York. Prior t 


Cross and Blue Shield. | 
A graduate of Dallas Technical High 
Mr. Hayes ‘attended Oklahoma 
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Officers of N. Y. Managers 





Benjamin D. Salinger, CLU, general 
agent, Mutual Benefit Life, second from 
right, outgoing president of The Life 
Managers’ Association of Greater New 
York, presents an engraved sterling silver 
banded gavel to President-Elect Gerald 
H. Young, CLU, manager, Prudential, 
second from left, on his election as asso- 
ciation head for 1960. Harold A. Loewen- 
heim, CLU, manager, Home Life, right, 
was elected as vice president and Ber- 
nard S. Bergen, general agent, Mutual 
Trust Life, was elected as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The annual election meeting was held 
last week, in the Hotel Astor and the 
luncheon speaker was Denis B. Maduro, 
well-known New York City attorney 
who discussed “Some Basic Principles 
in Estate Planning.” 





Union Central Appoints 
R. F. Richter, J. B. Goldman 


The opening of a new agency in 
Phoenix to serve the rapidly expanding 
economy of the southwest, and the ap- 
pointment of a new manager for its 
Nashville Agency have been announced 
by Union Central Life, Cincinnati. 

Executive Vice President Harold P. 
Winter, CLU, of Union Central, said that 
Robert F. Richter, formerly agency man- 
ager in Albuquerque and district man- 
ager in Tucson for the New England 
Life, has been named manager of the 
company’s new Phoenix office. James 
Braden Goldman, associated for the past 
ten years in Nashville with the Inter- 
state Life and Accident, State Farm, and 
Massachusetts Mutual, is the new man- 
ager of the Nashville agency. 

Both Mr. Richter and Mr. Goldman 
have had wide experience in life insur- 
ance not only as agents but in man- 
agerial positions, and have excellent per- 
sonal production records. 

Mr. Richter is a native of Reading, 
Pa., a graduate of Mt. Penn High School 
and Albright College in that city. He 
served as a flight officer with the Air 
Force in glider and service pilot duty 
during World War II. After being asso- 
ciated with his brother, Joseph J. H. 
Richter, Jr., in the life insurance busi- 
ness as Richter and Richter, during 
which time he represented Union Cen- 
tral through its Philadelphia agency, he 
moved to the southwest for reasons of 
health. Following a year in public rela- 
tions work with the Tucson Chamber of 
ommerce, he reentered the life insur- 
ance business and set new agency rec- 
ords for production and exceeding re- 
cruiting quotas. 

The new Nashville manager is a native 
of that city, attended Battle Ground 
Academy, Franklin, Tenn., and Georgia 
Institute of Technology from which he 
graduated with a Bachelor of Science 


degree in 1949 after completing his mili- 


tary service. He served as a staff ser- 
Reant in the field artillery during World 
War II, seeing action in the Southwest 
Pacific Area and winning three Battle 
Stars and the Bronze Star. 


Increase Discount For 
Premiums Paid in Advance 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 

neapolis announced an increase to 4% in 

its interest rate on discounted premiums 
paid in advance. 

The new rate, highest in the company’s 
history, is made possible by a continued 
improvement in net earnings on its in- 
vested assets. 

The normal limit accepted from any 


one payer will be $100,000, but special 
consideration will be given to higher 
amounts, 

To illustrate the substantial savings 
with the 4% rate, assume a policyowner 
were to buy a contract with $100 annual 
premium and that he wished to pay 20 
premiums all at once. Premiums paid 


on an annual basis would, of 
amount to $2,000, but under the 4% dis- 


course, 


count rate, total payments required 


would be only $1,413.39. 


INA Manager in Munich 


Life Insurance Co. of North America 
has appointed Wayne K. Brenengen its 
manager in Munich, Germany. He has 
been a consul with Department of State 
but 1s an experienced life insurance man 
and member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He entered the business in 1954 
with New York Life. 


Mr. Brenengen received a B.A. de- 
gree from University of North Carolina 
and then studied at Harvard Business 


School. 





“This is certainly the most 


completely flexible Group Major Medical 


package 





\ I’ve seen!” 






That’s the reaction you'll get on your callback, when you have put Security 
Protector Major Medical plans in the hands of your business prospects. 


Seven different combinations of group benefits give you flexible and comprehensive 
coverages ... that you can tailor-make to fit the thousands of businesses in your 
territory employing 10 to 24 persons. And, your presentation of Security Protector 
Major Medical can turn up new prospects for Individual Life, Non-Can, Sickness & 
Accident and Pension Trust, too! 


Security Protector with Major Medical — puts another dynamic Business Builder 
(oes in your new portfolio! 


x Why not contact your Security Mutual General Agent . . . today! 


security mutu, 


Richard E. Pille, President. 
Hariand L. Knight, Agency Vice President. 


| life insurance company 


but Security out (Vultual 


80 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Body Ills Report —Lew 


(Continued from Page 1) 


scientific underwriting procedures and 
increasingly effective methods of insur- 
ing substandard risks. 

The latest of these investigations, the 
1959 Build and Blood Pressure Study, 
the results of which have recently been 
published by the Society of Actuaries, 
is a landmark in the field of mortality 
investigations. It is by far the largest 
study of its kind ever made, including as 
it does the experience of nearly 5 million 
policies with respect to build (height and 
weight) and on nearly 4 million policies 
with respect to blood pressure, both ob- 
served for periods up to twenty years 
from issue. The experience among men 
and women was tabulated separately. A 
distinction was also made between 
experience on cases where overweight 
and elevated blood pressure were the 
only findings and that on cases where de- 


partures from average weight or blood 
pressure were accompanied by other 
minor impairments. 


Major Results 


Among the more important findings of 
the 1959 Build and Blood Pressure study 
are: 

New tables of 
differ significantly 
in use. 

Lower 
weights. 

Optimum weights which are lower 
than those developed in earlier stud- 
ies. 

Evidence that reduction in weight 
results in at least a temporary decrease 
in mortality rates. 

Much higher mortality for slight and 
moderate elevations in blood pressure 
than was found in earlier studies. 

Extensive data showing that com- 
binations of overweight and elevated 
blood pressure, or combinations of 
either of de impairments with cer- 
tain other related impairments are as- 
sociated with much higher mortality 
than had been supposed. 

Distinctly lower mortality 
women than men, particularly 
those with slight or moderate 
ures from average weights or 
blood pressures. 


average weights which 
from the tables now 
under- 


mortality among 


among 
among 
depart- 
average 


Average Weights 


No feature of the study has attracted 
as much public attention as the change 
in average weights. Compared with a 
generation ago, women today weigh dis- 
tinctly less while men tend to be heavier. 
Women in their twenties average at 
least five pounds less than their counter- 
parts three or four decades ago. This is 
due partly to the lighter clothing worn 
currently but reflects chiefly the national 
cult of slimness. In contrast, the average 
weight of short and of medium height 
men in their twenties and thirties is 
now about five pounds heavier. The in- 
crease in men’s weights at other ages 








Edward A. Lew 


Mr. Lew received his early education 
in England at the Grocers Company 
School and London U niversity, and holds 
an A.M. degree in statistics from Colum- 
bia University. He qualified for the 
Fellowship of the Actuarial Society at 
age of 22. Throughout his career at 
Metropolitan, which he joined in 1926, 
one of his main interests has been in 
mortality and morbidity investigations 
and underwriting. : 

During World War II, Mr. Lew served 
as assistant director of the Medical Sta- 
tistics Division of the Surgeon General’s 
office of the United States Army and 
received the Legion of Merit. At the 
request of Mr. Hoover, he served as 
actuary to the Committee on Medical 
Services of the Hoover Commission. He 
is a member of the Statistical Advisory 
Committee of American Cancer Society, 
American Medical Association’s Com- 
mittee on Occupational Cancer, and a 
Fellow of American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. For many years he has worked 
with prominent physicians and surgeons 
in statistical studies of medical problems. 


the 


and for tall men has been somewhat 
smaller. 
Mortality of Underweights 


The lowest mortality at ages 30 and 
over is found among those between fif- 
teen and twenty pounds below average 
weight. These weights may be consid- 
ered as the optimum or “best” weights. 
As compared with previous studies, dis- 
tinctly lower mortality was found in the 
1959 study among tall underweights and 
to a lesser degree among medium height 
underweights. This finding is likely to 
lead to lower ratings for underweights. 

Mortality of Overweights 


In the teens a slight degree of over- 
weight is still an advantage. At ages 30 
and over the extra mortality associated 





ALTON P. MORTON 


with overweight remains virtually as high 
as that found in earlier investigations. 
There has been a small increase in the 
mortality of short and medium height 
overweight men in their twenties and 
thirties and some decrease in the mor- 
tality of tall overweights. 

The penalties of being overweight 
would be better understood if overweight 
were measured from “best” weights 
rather than from average weights. For 
instance, men with weights 20 pounds 
above average experience mortality about 
10% higher than that among men of 
average. weight, but their mortality is 


about 25% higher than that of men with 
weights about 20 pounds below _aver- 
age—the “best” weights. Men weighing 


35 pounds above average are subject to 
mortality 25% higher than that among 
men of average weight, but nearly 40% 
higher than that of men with “best” 
weights. Men weighing 50 pounds above 
average experience mortality up to 75% 


higher than that of men of average 
weight or about double that of men 
with “best” weights. 


Women tolerate added weight better 








Alton P. Morton 


Alton P. Morton, an associate actuary, 
was elected a second vice president of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. in 1952. 

He is responsible for establishing the 
practices and procedures for the under- 
writing of individual life and sickness 
and accident insurance. 

Mr. Morton was born in Nova Scotia 
in 1908. He started his career with 
the Manufacturer’s Life Insurance Co., 
Toronto, as an actuarial student. In 1931, 
he was advanced to department manager, 
and in 1945 to assistant actuary. 

He joined Prudential as an assistant 
actuary in 1947, and moved up to asso- 
ciate actuary three years later. 

Mr. Morton is a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. 





EDWARD A. 


LEW 


than men. The relative mortality of 
overweight women is somewhat lower 
than that of men, particularly for mod- 
erate departures from average weight. 

The excess mortality among over- 
weights reflects primarily high death 
rates from diseases of the ‘heart and cir- 
culatory system, diabetes, and certain 
digestive disorders such as gall bladder 
disease. 


Overweights Who Reduced 


The 1959 Build and Blood Pressure 
study indicates that weight reduction 
pays. Men who were overweight when 
insured, but were later given standard 
insurance because of sustained weight 
reduction showed an immediate benefit 
of lower mortality which continued for 
them apparently relapsed and put on 
weight again since the mortality of the 
group as a whole began to increase. 


Elevated Blood Pressure a Serious 
Impairment 


By far the most startling finding of 
the study was the high mortality found 
among men with shght or moderate 
elevations in blood pressure. Thus an 
elevation in blood pressure of 15 mm. 
above average systolic or 10 mm. above 
average diastolic was associated with an 
extra mortality of at least 25%. Men 
with systolic pressures of 150 mm. and 
diastolic blood pressures of 90 mm., with- 
out any other known impairment, ex- 
perienced about double the mortality of 
standard risks at ages under 60. As in 
previous investigations, the lowest mor- 
tality was found among those with be- 
low average blood pressures. 

Women were found to withstand high 
blood pressure much better than men. 

The excess mortality among persons 
with elevated blood pressures is due 
chiefly to high death rates from dis- 
eases of the heart and circulatory sys- 





Dr. John Hutchinson 


Dr. John Hutchinson joined the New 
York Life in 1946. After serving as as- 
sistant and later as associate medical 
director he was appointed medical direc- 
tor in 1955. He is a member of the 
underwriting rules committee of his com- 
pany and during the past year has been 
chairman of the mortality committee of 
the Association of Life Insurance Med- 
ical Directors of America. 

A graduate of Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons Dr. 
Hutchinson served as a medical officer 
in the U. S. Army in the Pacific Theater 
during World War II. 

Under the direction and supervision of 
the Society of Actuaries the new com- 
prehensive inter-company Build and 
Blood Pressure Study of 1959 has just 
been published. Dr. Hutchinson pre- 
sented a summary of the findings of this 
study at the annual meeting in October 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors in New York. 





tem. Mortality from cerebral hemorrhage 
and nephritis was also high among per. 
sons with high blood pressures. 

The finding of high mortality among 


persons with slight elevations in blood 
pressure is not in accord with some 
medical opinion. However, the consis. 


tent pattern of increased mortality from 
heart and circulatory diseases associated 
with slight increases in blood pressure 
among the thousands of persons included 


in the study suggests that clinicians 
should not ignore small elevations jn 
blood pressure as a_ possible danger 


signal. 

Life insurance companies will also have 
to change their sights on elevated blood 
pressure. It is likely that blood pressure 
ratings will be.increased by many com- 
panies. 


Effect of Combinations of Impairments 


Although 
had shown 


some earlier investigations 
that cOmbinations of over- 





JOHN HUTCHINSON 


weight, hypertension, and other related 
impairments resulted in very much 
higher mortality than could be accounted 
for by the respective impairments con- 
sidered separately, the 1959 Build and 
Blood Pressure study is the first to fur- 
nish a conclusive ‘body of data indicating 
the full extent of such extra mortality. 
In particular the study brings out the 
combined effect on mortality of over- 
weight and elevated blood pressure, of 
overweight or elevated blood pressure 
in combination with albuminuria, and 
overweight or elevated blood pressure 
with other impairments, such as rapid 
pulse and nervousness. For most of these 
combinations of impairments, the in- 
crease in mortality is much greater than 
can be accounted for by summing the 
excess mortality associated with each 
of these impairments. 

A history of two or more cases of 
early cardiovascular-renal disease in the 
family, when found with overweight ot 
elevated blood pressure, is also ass0- 
ciated with markedly higher mortality, 
predominantly from heart disease. 


Second Volume and Additional Inter- 
pretations Still to Come 











Many of the findings of the 1959 Build 
and Blood Pressure study provide direct 
answers to questions concerning the mor- 
tality associated with variations in Build 
and Blood Pressure. Some of the results 
are, however, susceptible to different 


interpretations and each company will Hi 


have to take into account its own prac: | 
tices in translating the findings for its | 
own use. The Society of Actuaries plans 
to publish early in 1960 a second volume 
of the 1959 Build and Blood Pressuft 
study. This volume will include numet 
ous detailed tables which should be 


helpful in translating experience data . 
Supplementary mortality | 


into ratings. 
studies, particularly of the experience 
cases with multiple. and past blood pres 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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All American L. & C. 
Closes Big Group Case 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF USA 
Vice President W. E. Goodman Says Over 
50,000 Lives to be Insured; Leonard 
Davis & Co., Inc. are Administrators 





All members of the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the U. S. A. have been notified 
by their national commander, Bernard 
Abrams, that a national life insurance 
Group plan has been adopted and will be 
offered immediately to the members and 
its auxiliary. After two years of study, 
the JWV insurance committee recom- 
mended the plan’s adoption. ' 

Last September 25, in Washington, 
D. C. the JWV insurance committee met 
with members of the national staff, the 
national executive director, and the in- 
surance administrator and the All Amer- 
ican Life & Casualty of Park Ridge, Il. 
was chosen as the carrier for this Group 
i rogram. 
nd Davis & Co., Inc. of New 
York and Washington, D. C., consultants 
for employe benefit programs, will ad- 
minister the plan. These administrators 
are well known nationwide for their un- 
usual promotional work for large organi- 
zations. 

Over 50,000 Live to be Insured 


According to Walter E. Goodman, vice 
president, Group department. All Amer- 
ican L. & C., it is expected this plan will 
insure in excess of 50,000 lives. “We be- 
lieve the plan will be enthusiastically 
accepted by all JWV members since it 
is one of the broadest Group life pro- 
grams offered to any war veteran’s or- 
ganization. We are proud of the fact 
that our plan was acceptable to the 
JWV insurance committee since many 
companies were endeavoring to build a 
special plan for this organization.” 

The JWV Group case is one of the 
largest ever awarded to the company. 
Among major Group cases currently 
being underwritten by All American are 
Hotel Employes Union, whose members 
are employed by hotels who are members 
of the Greater Miami Beach Hotel Own- 
ers Association; Scott and White Clinic 
and many others. 

A Reducing Term Policy 


The policy to be offered is a reducing 
term policy, beginning at $6,818 at age 
25 at a level annual premium. After age 
55, the member who is covered by the 
insurance plan has an option to either 
continue at the same rate of premium or 
to double the amount of the premium 
and thereby double the amount of insur- 
ance, 

An unusual feature is that every mem- 
ber under age 60 can be covered and get 
this insurance without evidence of insur- 
ability and without any physical exam- 
ination, providing his post has the per- 
centage of participation necessary. Un- 
like most group insurance plans, the 
JWV plan allows the standard settle- 
ment options and tables as contained in 
Ordinary life insurance policies. 

JWV members, who maintain the in- 
surance in force for a minimum of five 


Study of Ills — Lew 


(Continued from Page 50) 





sure readings, may also be made in the 
near future. 

It is expected that the findings of the 
study will continue to be analyzed and 
interpreted in formal papers presented 
to actuaries, underwriters and other in- 
surance men, as well as in medical and 
public health circles. 

The widespread publicity given to the 
1959 Build and Blood Pressure study 
Suggests that other mortality and mor- 
bi ity investigations conducted by the 
ociety of Actuaries might also be of in- 
terest _to the general public. Wider 
dissemination of interesting information 
concerning mortality and morbidity de- 
tved from such studies should redound 
to the credit of both the Society of 


mebaties and the life insurance busi- 





























WALTER E. GOODMAN 


years, have the privilege of conversion 
to any type of insurance written by the 
company, other than term insurance. It 
will be in the same amount as covered 





50 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


Phone: MAin 4-7951 
JOSEPH REINIS 








at the then attained age of the member 
without physical examination or evidence 
of insurability. 

Although All American’s Group De- 
partment was only established in 1956, 
under the direction of Walter E. Good 
man, it has shown the same phenomenal 
growth as has been experienced by the 


life and A. & S. divisions. ' 


Name Louis B. Kaplan 


Norman T. Carson, president, Central 
National Life of Omaha, announces the 
appointment of Louis B. Kaplan, as re- 
gional director of agencies with offices 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Kaplan has been 
the Philadelphia general agent of Se- 
curity Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mr. Kaplan has been in the life and 
accident and sickness sales for 14 years 
and prior to his association with the 
Security Mutual seven years ago, he was 
with Paul Revere Life. 


Named by Associates Life 

Charles R. Weatherly and Richard P. 
Stump were appointed general agents by 
Associates Life, Indianapolis, it was an- 
nounced by John F. Murphy, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Both Mr. Weatherly and Mr. Stump 
entered the insurance selling field in 
1955 and specialize in selling individual 
income replacement and other accident 
and sickness benefits. 

Both have completed the disability in- 
come training course which is sponsored 
by the International Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters and both 


hold life membership certificates to the 
Leading Producers Round Table. Both are 
members of the Indiana and Indianapolis 
Association of Accident and Health 
Underwriters. 














nearly two and a half 
million dollars of paid business 
every 24 hours 


throughout the year... 1s our 1959 record 


(all individual policies) 


continued proof of the soundness 
of our agency system based on the conviction 
that the most important individual 


in our company is the man who makes the sale 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 









CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 


Over Three and a Half Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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The Murchisons of Dallas, ‘Texas 


They Have Stock Interests in Atlantic Life, Lamar Life, Life and Casualty Insurance Co. 


And Gulf Life; 


Clinton W. Murchison, a Texas multi- 
millionnaire, who had made his fortune 
in oil and other fields, once decided in 
his late 30’s to retire from active busi- 
ness life. But such a leisure period prov- 
ing a bore to a man of his energy, ag- 
gressiveness, commercial] knowhow and 
continuous successful achievement he 
decided to re-enter the business world. 
For long he had been fascinated by life 
insurance. His observation of that busi- 
ness, the extent of its operations and its 
potentialities, a field in which he num- 
bered many friends i in Texas, started him 
on a study of situations in various com- 
panies, with the result that in 1939 he 
purchased the Reserve Loan Life of In- 
dianapolis and moved it to Texas. 

From that time to the present he or 
his two sons have been constantly in the 
insurance news. It was the beginning of 
the Murchison family acquiring control 
of a number of life insurance companies. 
Those sons are John Dabney and Clinton 
W.. Jr. who operate as a _ partnership 
under the name of Murchison Brothers, 
Inc. and have substantial ho'dings in Life 
Companies, Inc. 

Buy Atlantic and Lamar 

The insurance business really began 
to take notice of the operations of the 
Murchisons when in 1941 “ay bought 
substantially all of the stock of one of 
the most successful companies in Vir- 
ginia the Atlantic Life of Rich: nond, 
president of which is Robert V. Hatcher. 
Th: Atlantic Life started business in 
1900, and at the end of 1958 had $102 
milion in assets and $421 million of in- 
surance in force. 

In the period from 1952 to early 1954 
the Murchisons arranged the purchase 
of substantially all the stock of the 
Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss. That com- 
pany was founded in 1906. At end of 1958 
it had $68.6 million in assets and $251 3 
million in life insurance in force. Its 
president is P. K. Lutken. Subsequently, 
in 1955 Murchison Brothers formed a 
reinsurance company called Life Com- 
panies, Inc. This company acquired all 
the Murchison holdings in Atlantic Life 
and Lamar Life. 

Next move was to sell 30% of the 
stock of Life Companies, Inc. to the 
gencral public. Following that came the 
purchase of the Midland National of 
Watertown, S. D. In early 1956 the 
Murchisons traded all of the stock of 
the Midland to Life Companies, Inc. for 
common stock. The Murchison “insur- 
ance empire” thus through Life Com- 
panies, Inc. now had three c ympanies 
Atlantic, Lamar and Midland. (The Re- 
serve Loan in 1949 was sold to the 
Southland Life.) 

; In the summer of 1957 the Murchison 
Brothers and Life Comopanies. Inc. 
bought the Peoples Life of Frankfort, 
Ind., a small company which had a good 
reputation in life insurance. 

The Home Insurance Co., one of the 
top organizations in the property insur- 
ance fiel d, and also operating casualty in- 
Surance through its affiliate, the Home 
Indemnity, was studying the life insur- 
ance pic ture with the objective of taking 
over a company so that it would be 
In a position to write all divisions of in- 
surance. Life Companies, Inc., sold the 
Midland Naticnal to the Reserve Life. 
The Peoples Life was sold to the Home, 











C. W. Sr., 


which changed 
company to Peoples-Home Life. 


of Life and Casualty; 16% of 


was back to where it owned 


Murchisons had already begun negotia- 


for $40 million whieh represented $33. = 


fey 


ss 


af 
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JOHN ‘DABNEY MURCHISON 


purchase wi ith a payment of 
ion down and $5 million a year 
e next Six years. 

TI hen came a hitch in the 
because 700,000 shares 


which on the face seemed to indicate a 


ment stipulated that the trustee should 


decision could be reached for 


to the Tennessee Supreme 
» that the Murchisons 


a Sirs the Supreme Court 


’ “ustees Ww hi ch permitted them to dispose 
Decision was rendered in 
the ica) was closed in September, 
and at the present time the Murchison 
srothers are owners of 24% of the Life 
The stock jn Life and Cas- 
perv cdiheied by the Murchisons, had 
been owned by the trust created by Mrs. 


early this year 
gotiations began betw een the Murchisons 
and some of the principal stockholders 
of Gulf Life of Jacksonville, Fla., i 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


started in business in 1911 and at the 
end of 1958 had assets cf $175 million and 
insurance in force of $1.160 million. In 
July, 1959 the Murchisons bought 16% 
of Gulf Life. The price paid was $37.50 
a share, the total being $13 million. The 
down payment was $3 million with $10 
million additional to be paid over a 
period of four years. 

John Dabney Murchison, who is presi- 
dent of Life Companies, Inc., is a gradu- 
ate of Yale and in World War IT was 
an air force pilot. He has four children. 

Clinton W. Murchison, Jr., is a gradu- 
ate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., was an officer 
in Marine Corps during the war and 





Gittings 


C. W. MURCHISON, JR 


also has four children. 

Peter K. Lutken, who is the son of 
P. K. Lutken, president of Lamar Life, 
is vice president of Life Companies, Inc. 


Career of C. W. Murchison, Sr. 


Clinton W. Murchison — pronounced 
Murkison—frequently described in news- 


papers and magazines as “a Texas multi- 
millionaire oil man—” really made huge 
fortunes in both oil and gas. But when 


Fortune magazine discussed his career 
in two articles running in January and 
February, 1953, it made this statement: 

ae arely half of the $302 million com- 
bined assets of the Murchison companies 
has anything to do with gas and oil.” 

At the time Fortune printed a list of 
103 companies in what it called “The 
Murchison portfolio” —companies owned 
and controlled. They included pipe lines. 
a number of cattle ranches in Texas and 
Mexico, and even such a diversity of 
private ownership as a fishing tackle 
concern. He is a large stockholder in a 
railroad, and, buying the magazine Field 
and Stream, a publication he greatly en- 
joyed reading, he moved it into the 
publishing house of Henry Holt & Co. 
of which the family is the largest stock- 
holder. 


Born in Rural Town 


Clint Murchison, head of the family, 
was born in Athens, Tex., a small farm- 
ing town 70 miles Southeast of Dallas. 
Of Scotch descent the family moved to 





Father of Murchison Brothers a Multi-millionaire 





Max Munn Autrey 


W. MURCHISON, SR. 


In Life Insurance to Stay 

A representative of the Murchison 
family said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“It seems evident that the Murchison 
family is in life insurance for keeps. It 
is proud of the life insurance companies 
in which it has an extensive interest 
The family’s objective is to expand the 
operations of those companies. They 
recognize that life insurance is one of 
the most important factors in the na- 
tion’s economy and they intend to remain 
in that field to the best of their ability.” 


Tennessee and then to Athens, Texas 
where his grandfather became president 
of the First National Bank. 

As a boy Clint began to show business 
acumen. He trapped and sold animals, 
became a skilled trader of horses and 
cattle and even took a flyer in politics 
by “building fences” in Henderson 
County for a man who was running for 
sheriff. His candidate was elected. 

For a time Clint attended Trinity, a 
small Texas University, after which he 
settled down by going to work for the 
family bank in Athens. 

First Ventures in Oil 

It was in 1919 when he came out 0! 
the Army that he began his oil adven- 
tures. His best friend then was Sid 
Richardson, also from Athens, and that 
close relationship continued until _ the 
latter died. Clint joined Sid in Fort 
Worth and, according to Fortune maga- 
zine “he had nothing in his pockets at 
the time.” He had some “intangible 
assets” though—ingenuity, foresight, ag- 
gression, a penchant for getting into @ 
situation and coming out of it with 
profit. After meeting success in trading 
oil leases Murchison and_ Richardson 
heard of a closely guarded “wildcat” wel 
near the Oklahoma border and imme 
diately set off to give it the once over 

Bluffinge their way through the guards 
and ascertaining that a bonanza was Il 
sight they got up early the next morning 
and spent $50 buying leases. By noo 
they arrived in Wichita Falls where the) 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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Life Counsel’s President 


John Ialey 
BUIST M. ANDERSON 


B. M. Anderson is president of Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel which 
began its meetings at Waldorf-Astoria 
on Monday afternoon. He is vice pres- 
ident and counsel of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. 

Mr. Anderson Uni- 
versity of Virginia and Yale Law School. 
He is author of Third Edition, Vance 
on Insurance, published in 1951 and as- 
sisted Prof. Vance on Second Edition 
published in 1928-29. He became editor 
of “Legal Notes” of Actuarial Society 
of America and Society of Actuaries 
starting in 1941. He chairman of 
the Legal Section of American Life Con- 
vention in 1948; was vice president, As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel be- 
fore becoming’ president. He joined 
legal department of Connecticut General 
in 1929 and has been head of that depart- 
ment since 1937. 


was educated at 


Was 





INDIANA PUBLIC HEARING 
Credit Insurance and Sale of Life 
Insurance By Corporations on 
Agenda for January 5 
Two subjects that have resulted in 
much heated discussion in Indiana in the 
past will constitute the agenda of a pub- 
lic hearing on January 5 by the insur- 
ance study committee of the state legis- 
lature: credit insurance and the sale of 

life insurance by corporati@.s. 

_ Under the 1935 code of the state, life 
insurance commissions cannot be paid 
to a corporation directly or indirectly. 
This provision of the statute was fos- 
tered by the life underwriters’ associa- 
tion primarily to stop the widespread 
Practice of the sale of life insurance by 
banks throughout the state. In addition 
to getting the banks out of the business, 
the statute also automatically put incor- 
porated agencies out of the life insurance 
business, 

An incorporated agency in the state 
can write life insurance only by the pro- 
cess of having an agent with a direct 
contract with a life company. The com- 
Missions on the business must be paid to 
the individual, who is not supposed to re- 
und any of them to the corporation 
either direct or by some indirect device. 
_Pressure for a change in this law is 
"sing from fire-casualty interests as a 
result of the entrance of many fire-cas- 
ualty companies into the life business. A 
good many fire-casualty agencies are 
corporations. 

_ Chairman of the legislative committee 
TS State Senator J. Russell Townsend, 
CLU, general agent, Equitable of Towa, 
Indianapolis. 

he hearing will be held in the House 
chambers in Indianapolis. 





Northeastern Directors 
Dr. Frank H. Bowles, president of the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
and former director of admissions of 


Columbia University, and Oliver DeGray 


Vanderbilt III, executive vice president 
of Blair & Co., investment bankers, and 
chairman of the board of the Dorsey 
Corp., have been elected to the board of 
directors of the Northeastern Life of 
New York. 

Dr. Bowles has been serving as con- 
sultant to the University of Puerto Rico, 
to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education and to the State University 
of New York, as well as being consultant 
to several private colleges, including 
Pratt Institute, Lehigh University and 
Seton Hall College. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
formerly vice president of the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corp. and president of 
the Twisco Corp. He has also served as 
executive vice president of Taylor 
Wharton Iron and Steel Co. 


Life of No. America Holds 
Four Regional Meetings 


Four regional sales meetings and one 
career agents meeting were held by the 
Life Insurance Co. of North America 
throughout the country in early Decem- 
ber. 

The eastern meeting was held at the 
Treadway Inn, St. Davids, Pa., November 
30 through December 2. Edmund L. 
Zalinski, CLU, executive vice president, 
and members of the sales and market- 
ing departments introduced new sales 
techniques to the 29 sales supervisors 
who attended. 

The Riviera Motor Motel in Atlanta, 
Ga., was the meeting place for 20 sales 
supervisors attending the southern meet- 
ing December 3 through December 5. 

In the midwest, 28 sales supervisors 
gathered at the Hotel Moraine in High- 
land Park, Ill., December 6 through De- 
cember 8. 

December 9 through December 11, the 
life company held a meeting for 30 sales 
supervisors at Rickey’s Studio Inn, Palo 
Alto, California. 

The career agents meeting met in 
Nacogdoches, Texas, December 9 through 
December 10. Sixteen career agents 
from the Dallas and Houston agencies 
participated in the program. 

















1959 in Review 


While the final figures aren't yet available, we know 
that 1959 has been an outstanding production year 
for Provident life insurance salesmen. 
that both Provident and the industry set new ordinary 
life production records during 1959. This is a good 
time to offer our congratulations to all producers for 
a job well done — and to offer our best wishes for a 


Merry Christmas and a ‘prosperous 1960. 
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Elected Equitable Society Directors 





WILLIAM H. AVERY, JR. 


As mentioned briefly in The Eastern 


Underwriter last week, William H. 
Avery, Jr. Chicago attorney; David 
Rockefeller, vice chairman of Chase 


Manhattan Bank of New York, and J. 
Raburn Monroe, New Orleans attorney, 
were elected to the board of directors of 
Equitable Society of New York, it was 
announced by James F. Oates, Jr., Equi- 
table Society president. 

Mr. Avery has engaged in law practice 
in Chicago since 1930 with Sidley, Austin, 
3urgess & Smith, and its predecessor 
firms. A partner of the firm since 1944, 
he has devoted a substantial part of his 
practice to estate planning. Mr. Avery 
is a director of Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co. and Chicago Title & Trust Co. and 
is president of the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association. 

Mr. Rockefeller is the youngest son 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. He joined 
the Chase National Bank as an assistant 
manager in the foreign department in 
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DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


1946. He was appointed an assistant 
cashier in 1947, second vice president 
in 1948 and vice president in 1949. When 
Chase National and the Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. merged on March 31, 
1955, Mr. Rockefeller was appointed an 
executive vice president. He became vice 
chairman on Jan. 1, 1957. He is also a 
director of B. F. Goodrich Co., trustee 
and vice president of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, director of Rockefeller 
Center, Inc., and chairman and trustee 
of the Rockefeller Institute. 

Mr. Monroe has been associated with 
the New Orleans law firm of Monroe & 
Lemann since 1934 and has been a part- 
ner since 1940. He is general counsel for 
a number of southern corporations. In 
the period from 1932 to 1934, he served 
as an attorney for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., Washington counsel for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and spe- 
cial assistant to Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. He is a director and voting 
trustee of I. L. Lyons & Co. 


NQA Forms in December 


Life Association News 

Forms A and B to be used in making 
application for the 1960 National Quality 
Award are found in the December issue 
of Life Association News. The News is 
the official monthly publication of The 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, which, with the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, co- 
sponsors the NQA. 

Fieldmen who have changed company 
affiliation during the past two years must 
use Form C with the appropriate Form 
A or B when submitting their NOQA ap- 
plications. Form C can be obtained on 
request from NALU headquarters, 608 
Thirteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
5. ex 

Completed forms must be sent no 
later than January 31 to the applicant’s 
company home office for proper verifica- 
tion. From there it will go—no later than 
February 28, to NALU headquarters for 
final processing. 

To qualify for the 1960 NQA, appli- 
cants must have their local association 
report them to NALU as paid-up mem- 
bers no later than April 15. Fieldmen 
are also reminded that they must meet 
the minimum requirements set up for the 
award, that brokerage business is not 
acceptable for NQA credit, and that all 
required information should be given on 
the NQA form in a legible manner. 

There were approximately 13,800 field- 
men who won the NQA in 1959 on the 
basis of business written in 1957-1958. 
NALU and LIAMA have set a goal of 
20,000 qualifiers for 1960. 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Sets Production Record 


IN ANNUAL FALL SALES DRIVE 





New Business Written During 5-Week 
Period Totals $237.3 Millon; 77 
Agencies Exceed Goals 





New business written by the field force 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life during its 
five-week nationwide effort to stimulate 
thrift and savings through life insur- 
ance reached a total of $237.3 million, 
according to reports submitted by the 





“Life is death as far 
as I’m concerned...” 


YOU:... introduced a Life man to a 
client once...lost the sale, and the 
client, too... from high pressure! 


CG: That’s the beauty of our service 
..we make no sales recommendation! 

None at all! 

YOU: Look, I haven’t got the time... 

CG: We have! And our Life Consult- 


ant takes care of all the technical 
details. You’re in charge! 


YOU: What about commissions? 


CG: You get full commission on any 
sale made. As a matter of fact, using 
Connecticut General’s Life Depart- 
ment for the independent general 
insurance man, you can increase your 
profit 15% or more! 


YOU: Low pressure, no sales pitch, 
none of my time wasted... and 15% 
profit. Sounds better and better. What 
should I do next? 


CG: Call the C.G. office nearest you. 
There’s probably one in your city. Do 
it right now! 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


i 








company’s agencies. 

The new all-time record for the five- 
week period during which the com- 
pany’s annual fall sales drive is helc 
represents a daily average of 480 ap- 
plications for more than $9 million of 
new life insurance each working day. 
The volume of new business written 
exceeded the company’s announced goal 
of $190 million by 25%. Savings in the 
form of annual premium payments re- 
sulting from such new business may 
exceed $5 million during the first year, 
or a projected total of between $37 and 
$50 million within the next ten years, 
the company noted, 

Of the company’s 107 agencies from 
Maine to Hawaii, 77 exceeded their pro- 
duction goals. The leading agencies in 
their size groups were: Los Angeles, 
$16,030,165, 198.6% of production goal; 
Kansas City, $3,415,053, 205.6%; Fresno, 
$2,136,190, 258.9%; and Bridgeport, $2,- 
525,750, 375.3%. Other noteworthy 
amounts of production were reported 
for the five-week period by St. Louis, 
$12,057,903, 197.4%, and_ the Copeland 
Agency of New York City, $11,654,241, 
169.7% 

Leading Producers 


Leading the more than 1,800 full-time 
Massachusetts Mutual representatives 
were Ira E. McMillian, San Francisco, 
2,210,155; Daniel Auslander, New York- 
Copeland, $2,001,100; and John C. Hens- 
ley, St. Louis, $1,806,000. Forty-three 
Massachusetts Mutual men wrote more 
than $% million of new business and an- 
other 18 more than $400,000. 

The five-week event is based on a plan 
in which each of the company’s general 
agencies is challenged to exceed its pro- 
duction goal by a greater percentage 
than a designated opposing agency in 
another city. Its theme this year was 
the importance of the work of the life 
underwriter in  counter-acting private 
and public spending pressures and en- 
couraging thrift and savings. 

The total of new business written dur- 
ing this and previous similar five-week 


efforts since 1948 now exceeds $1% bil- 


Resolution to NAIC Life Committee 


Supported by NALU, Resolution, in Effect, Calls Upon UV. S, 
Congress to Delete All Insurance Terminology From 


Federal Social Security Act 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, meeting in ‘Miami last 
week, was asked to adopt a resolution 
which, in effect, calls upon the United 
States Congress to delete all insurance 
terminology from the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act. 

The resolution, which went to the 
NAIC’s life insurance committee, was 
supported by Albert C. Adams, former 
president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and currently chair- 
man of its Social Security committee. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, representing some 837 state 
and local associations with 78,000 mem- 
bers, had previously forwarded to all 
members of Congress, President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary Flemming of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, and the presidents of leading life 
insurance companies a similar resolution 
of its own relating to misuse of insurance 
terminology in connection with the So- 
cial Security program. 

The NALU resolution has since been 
followed up by another mailing to this 
group of influential people and by an 
appeal to state Insurance Commissioners 
tor support. 

“Misrepresentation by the Social Se- 





lion. This year’s totals represent about 
eight times oe amount written in 1948. 
More than 12,000 applications were re- 
ceived by a company’s underwriting 
department during the five-week period. 
Among these were the applications of 
over 1,100 persons asking for more than 
$50,000 each and five individuals each re- 
questing $1 million or more of life 
insurance. 














Running out of referred leads? 


Need a new center of influence? 
ASK ABOUT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


with 


ULLICO 


The center of influence in the trade union market 


For additional information write to: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 

















curity Administration has resulted jn 
confusion and misunderstanding by the 
American public as to the character of 
Social Security,” Mr. Adams told the 
NAIC committee. 

“We believe this misrepresentation 
stems from the use of insurance term. 
inology in Title II of the Social Security 
Act, as well as in the sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code dealing with 
Social Security taxes.” 

It is NALU’s contention, said Adams, 
that the Social Security Administration 
over the years has continuously described 
the program provided for under Title 
II of the Social Security Act as “insur- 
ance.” This impression has been given in 
printed materials and in statements by 
Social Security representatives. 

This concept is false, said Adams. In 
this connection he pointed out that the 
U. S. Supreme Court at no place re- 
ferred to Social Security as “insurance” 
in upholding the constitutionality of 
Titles II and VIII of the Social Security 
Act in the 1937 case of Halvering y, 
Davis. In fact, said Mr. Adams, the Gov- 
ernment’s own lawyers in the Halvering 
case argued that Social Security was 
definitely not an insurance plan. 

This position is being reaffirmed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare in the Government’ s brief to the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the pending case 
of Flemming v. Nestor, Mr. Adams told 
the state Insurance Commissioners. 

He said that the secretary will state in 
the Flemming case that “The OASI pro- 
gram is in no sense a federally-adminis- 
tered ‘insurance’ program under which 
each worker pays ‘premiums’ over the 
years. .. 

The resolution presented to the NAIC 
life insurance committee also calls upon 
the Congress to change the name of the 
Social Security program itself and to de- 
clare that the program is not and is not 
intended to be an insurance program, 





The Murchisons 


(Continued from (Page 52) 


sold the leases for $200,000. Shortly 
thereafter there came a depression in 
which oil went down from $3.50 a barrel 
to a dollar; and nearly everyone went 
broke except Murchison and Richardson. 
That was the start of Clint’s founding 
a number of oil, gas and pipeline com- 
es which became unusually success- 
ul. 


Began to Diversify Enterprises 


‘(Prior to World War II Murchison set 
out to diversify his enterprises. Inci- 
dentally, the trading genius of Murchi- 
son and Richardson came in handy when 
they backed R. R. Young in the battle 
the latter fought, to obtain control of 
New York Central. Whether Murchison 
and Richardson really put up any cash 
is doubted in some cynical quarters; 
anyway, Young got the control. 


His Recreations 


Clint Murchison is described by his 
friends in the insurance business as 4 
man who avoids throwing his personality 
around. He likes nothing better in the 
way of recreation than hunting, fishing 


and raconteuring with cronies of long | 


standing; he plays a good game of gin 
rummy. Not in attendance at the Life 
Insurance Association of America’s al- 
nual convention at Waldorf-Astoria this 
week he does not go to any insurance 
industry conventions, nor does he appe 
on the rostrum as a speaker, or hol 
press conferences. He shies away from 
interviews which would discuss his pet 
sonality and private views although the 
Fortune magazine article may have been 
an exception. 
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Companies Group Life Report Takes 
“Middle of the Ground” Position 


Had to Be Realistic, Consider Legislative Angle and Public 
Rights; 2 Chief Problems: Large Group Coverage on 


Individuals; Extension Situation 


The long-awaited report of Joint ALC- 
LIAA Committee on Reexamination of 
Group Policy was made this week during 
LIAA annual meeting. 

“The two principal subjects of our 
deliberations.” reported Henry S. Beers, 
chairman of the committee and president 
of Aetna Life, “have been large amounts 
of Group life insurance on individuals 
and the so-called question of lateral 
extensions—meaning to what types of 
special Groups should legislative permis- 
sion to issue Group policies be ex- 
tended ?” 

It was not easy for the committee to 
reach agreement because of diversified 
viewpoints relative to controversial prob- 
lems in Group insurance, but the com- 
mittee feels that the report consititutes 
a reasonable middle of the road position, 
and that its recommendations can be 
supported as being in the public interest 
before legislatures considering new legis- 
lation, and, therefore, the recommenda- 
tions are realistic. 


A sub-committee has been appointed 
to reconsider the subject of limitation on 
large amounts of Group coverage on indi- 
viduals. That committee will confer 
further with a subcommittee of NALU 
Group committee of which ‘David Fluegel- 
man is chairman. 


The Report 


The report made this week by the 
Beers committee, saying what it favors 
or does not oppose follows with the ex- 
ception of a short introductory para- 
graph. 

“A subcommittee on lateral extensions, 
consisting of seven members represent- 
ing a wide range of type of company, 
with Charles J. Zimmerman, president 
of Connecticut Mutual, as chairman, 
made a careful study of the subject and 
reported their recommendations on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1959. A copy of this report is 
available from the Association office. 

“Our committee accepted most of the 
recommendations of the subcommittee, 
subject to further definition and clarifi- 
cation in some cases; although in one 
instance we ‘first accepted and later re- 
jected a recommendation. 


What Committee Doesn’t Oppose 


“Our committee followed the subcom- 
mittee in taking the position that it 
favors, or does not oppose, the following 
special forms of Group life insurance: 


Multiple-employer “Trusteed” groups 
where (a) the fund is established jointly 
by one or more employers and one or 
more labor unions; or (b) the fund is 
established by one or more labor unions ; 
or (c) the fund is established by two or 
more employers in the same industry, 
provided a majority of the employers in 
the fund are located within the state in 
which the group policy is delivered. 

Groups covering dependents of em- 
bloyes, provided the coverage is limited 
m amount and a suitable conversion 
privilege is provided. 

Groups covering independent contrac- 
tors who are not employes. The intent 
here is to include groups of persons 
bearing a quasi-employment  relation- 
ship to the policyholder although legally 
not employes. 

Group credit life insurance on real 
estate mortgages, provided that a suit- 
able conversion privilege is provided in 
the event of the sale of the mortgage 
by the policyholder-lender. 





HENRY S. BEERS 


What Committee Does Oppose 


“Our committee followed the subcom- 
mittee in opposing the following forms: 


Multiple-employer Groups where the 
employers are associated together solely 
by reason of being customers of the 
master policyholder. 

Multiple-employer Groups where the 
employers are associated together by 
reason of common membership in a 
local chamber of commerce, manufac- 
turer’s association, or similar organiza- 
tion. 

Muiltiple-employer Groups covering 
more proprietors than employes. 

Groups of less than ten lives. 

Groups covering members of fra- 
ternal, social, service, and similar organ- 
izations. 

Group imsurance supplements to mu- 
tual fund shares purchased on the in- 
stallment plan. 

Double-dollar plans. 

Group life insurance made available 
in redemption for trading stamps. 

Groups covering members of profes- 
stonal societies—this is the case in which 
the committee reversed the recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee. 


“Not all of the foregoing recommend- 
ations were unanimous, and a number 
of company members of the Association 
and Convention are opposed to one or 
another of these recommendations. The 
committee hopes that the recommenda- 
tions constitute a reasonably middle-of- 
the-road position, and feels that its 
recommendations can be supported as 
being in the public interest before legis- 
latures considering new legislation. 

“The state by state consideration of 
legislative questions should be the func- 
tion of the Legislative Committee, acting 
after receiving the advice of the Group 
insurance committee. In each case the 
question of protecting group policies al- 
ready in force from the adverse effect of 
new legislation should be considered. 


Further Study of Large Amounts on 
Individuals 


“On the question of large amounts of 
Group life insurance on individuals, we 
came to the conclusion at our meeting of 
September 17 that we should recommend 
no limitation. It was voted at our meet- 
ing of November 16 to reconsider that 
conclusion. A subcommittee was ap- 
pointed to consider this subject and to 








Management Committee 


For Pan-American Life 
Creation of a senior management com- 
mittee for Pan-American Life of New 
Orleans has been announced by Craw- 
ford H. Ellis, president. The committee 
is charged with the formulation of over- 
all company policy and objectives. 


Executive Vice-President John  Y. 
Ruddock will serve as chairman. Others 
named to the committee include: 

Senior Vice-President, Kenneth D. 


Hamer, in charge of setting company 
agency policy and objectives in the 
United States; the production of new 
business and the development of agen- 
cies, expanding of territory, training, 
sales promotion and agency administra- 
tio 

G. Frank Purvis, Jr., vice-president, 
investment and legal, will supervise the 
company’s investment program in the 
U. S. and abroad. In addition he will be 
responsible for plans and insurance pro- 
gramming and continue his activities in 
connection with State and Federal legis- 
lative problems. 

J. B. Donnally, vice-president, admin- 
istrative, will be in charge of the com- 


pany’s service departments including 
A. & S., controller’s data processing, 


planning and methods, printing and pur- 
chasing and underwriting. 

Fritz G. Lindley, vice-president, Latin 
America, is charged with the establishing 
of agency policy and objectives in 14 
Central and South American countries 
including development and expanding of 
territory, training, sales promotion and 
oy wee 

R. L. Hindermann, vice-president, pub- 
lic relations and personnel, will supervise 
all public relations activities, advertising, 
communications and home office person- 
nel programs. He will be in charge of 
the personnel department including Pan- 
American’s management development 
program. 

B. Schmitz, vice-president, em- 
p‘oye benefits, is responsible for the sales 
and services of Group insurance, pension 
programs and all other forms of em- 
ployer-employe benefit plans. 

Senior actuary Edward F. Holtzman, 
will head the company’s expanding actu- 
arial staff 

Regional Agency Vice-Presidents Paul 
Light, CLU and Bernard S. Lyon, who 
are responsible for the development of 
Pan-American’s field force in some 28 
states have also been named to the senior 
management committee. 





discuss it further with a subcommittee 
appointed by the Group committee of 
NALU. 

“Our committee also discussed the di- 
rect writing of Group insurance without 
commissions, or at specially reduced com- 
missions. Our committee regards this 
issue quite seriously and believes that the 
placing of insurance without comunis- 
sions (or at specially reduced commis- 
sions), and at the same time reflecting 
the absence (or special reduction) there- 
of in the price to the buyer, is a form 
of unlawful rebate. No question of re- 
examination of Group policy is here in- 
volved, since the Association and Con- 
vention are obviously opposed to unlaw- 
ful rebates.” 


(Editor’s Note: The statement in the 
report saying that a number of member 
companies of ALC and LIAA are opposed 
to one or another of the recommendations 
of the committee has particular reference 
to the recommendations covering mutual 
fund installment plans, members of profes- 
sional societies and, probably more tmport- 
antly, in connection with middle -employer 

“trusteed” Groups where the fund is estab- 
lished by two or more employers in the 
same industry. A number of companies are 
opposed to the state line restriction while 
some others are emphatically insistent 
thereon. 

It also was apparent that many in and 
out of the home offices of companies are 
opposed to coverage of dependents of em- 
ployes, Group credit insurance in connection 
with real estate mortgages, and also Group 
policies covering independent contractors, at 
least when large amounts of insurance are 
involved.) 








Gerald Rosner 





TAX-WISE HANDLING of life insur- 
ance proceeds is one of the first require- 
ments in setting up sound irrevocable 
trusts for your clients, and in the con- 
servation of their estates. Let us help 
you with our complete technical facil- 
ities and our many years of seasoned 
ex perience. 


GERALD ROSNER, Agency Supervisor 


MATT JAFFE 


ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


431 5th Ave., N. Y. C. MU. 4-5779 


General Agents 


~ CANADA LIFE 


Ylesurance Company 








Robert E. Olmsted Elected 
Bryant College Trustee 


Robert E. Olmsted, CLU, general 
agent for Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
has been elected new trustee of Bryant 
College, Providence, R. I. His election 
was announced recently by Dr. Henry L 
Jacobs, president of the college. 

Mr. Olmsted has been in the insurance 
business for over 36 years, the last 12 
years as general agent for Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. He has served as a director of 
the Providence Chamber of Commerce 
and tlhe World Affairs Council of Rhode 
Island. He is also a member of the 
Turks Head Club and the Wannamoiset 
Country Club. 

A graduate of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Olmsted is a_ past 
president of the Greater Providence 
YMCA and of the Rhode Island 


Underwriters Association. 


Life 





Clinic for General Agents 

Twenty-three Northwestern Mutual 
Life general agents from 16 states are 
attending a General Agency Building 
Clinic being held at the home office, Mil- 
waukee, December 7-11. 

The one-week workshop, which every 
general agent attends during each of his 
first three years as general agent with 
the company, is designed to help him de- 
velop the most favorable opportunities 
for his sales staff in light of current 
business trends. 

Special emphasis is put on the selec- 
tion and training of new career agents. 
Recruiting, financing and supervising of 
new agents are among the other subjects 
being covered during the week, accord- 
ing to Harold W. Gardiner, CLU, super- 
intendent of education and field training 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

The sessions are being conducted under 
the leadership of Agency department of- 
ficers, but feature the actual successful 
experience of the participating general 
agents. 
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James L. Madden to Retire 


Heads Metropolitan’s Coordinating and Advertising; 


Organized Company’s Industrial Service Bureau; 


Was Acting Chancellor of New York University 


James L. Madden, second vice pres- 
ident of Metropolitan Life in charge of 
coordinating and advertising and who 
joined the company in March, 1919, is 
retiring at the end of the year. His ex- 
perience has been a broad one covering 
many aspects of insurance, education, 
economics, commerce and Washington. 

Before Mr. Madden was mustered out 
of the army in World War I, he received 
from Metropolitan a booklet entitled, 
“The Health of the Worker.” In answer 
to the request for his criticism of the 
booklet Mr. Madden replied that he 
knew nothing about the health of the 
worker, but from his knowledge of in- 
dustry he had a number of suggestions 
to make about the brochure. This led 
to his employment to organize and get 
going Metropolitan’s Industrial Service 
Bureau, later known as the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau. Its function was to 
study the management and economic 
problems concerned in the operations 
of the company’s Group policyholders 
and the industries in which they were 
engaged. 

Degrees From College and Law School 


Upon graduation from college at age 
19 Mr. Madden was elected principal of 
the Chincoteague (Virginia) High School. 
During his three years as_ principal, 
the school was accredited which meant 
that its graduates were admitted 
to most colleges without examination. 
Then he came to New York to prepare 
for a career as a college professor of 
political science. In the mornings he 
took his political science at Columbia, 
and in the afternoons he went to New 
York University for his law. In 1917 he 
received his Juris Doctor degree from 
New York University. In addition, he 
holds an A.B., an M.A. from Washington 
College, and also honorary degrees of 
LL.D. from Washington College and 
Middlebury College, Vermont. In the 
Fall of 1918, he was admitted to the Bar 
of the State of New York, and in 1926, 
to the Bar of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

However a miscalculation in prepara- 
tion for his post-graduate years turned 
out to be a very happy _ influence 
throughout his subsequent life. He 
thought he had saved enough money 
as a principal to put himself through 
the graduate schools. However, | it 
turned out that before the first term was 
over he would have to get a job, so he 
answered an ad for a man who had ex- 
perience in supervising others. Reason 
ing that his experience as a high school 
principal should qualify him for the job 
he applied and was employed 

It turned out that this employment 
was with Theodore Merseiles (later 
president of Johns Manville) who worked 
for a large New York financial under- 
writing house as a fix-up man for sick 
corporations. Mr. Merseiles had asso- 
ciated with him George B. Everett, 
(later president of Montgomery Ward) 
Each grounded Mr. Madden in the es- 
sentials of good management, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon marketing, or- 
ganization, planning, procedures and 
management education. 


Industrial Service Bureau 


Subsequent to his graduation from 
New York University in June, 1917, Mr. 
Madden entered the Coast Guard Artillery 
Officers Training Camp about August 1, 





Upon graduation as a first lieu- 
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of policyholders. Aside from activities 
involving legislation in Congress and 
Federal administration agencies Mr. 
Madden had many interesting experi- 
ences. For example, while he was with 
the Chamber, he was appointed chair- 
man of the policyholders examining com- 
mittee of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 

This experience led to ideas which ulti- 
mately resulted in the setting up of a 
coordination division in Metropolitan. 

Returns to Metropolitan 

In 1927 Henry Bruere, third vice- 
president of Metropolitan, and then 
directing head of its P olicyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau, indicated his intention of re- 
signing to become associated with the 
Bowery Savings Bank. He became pres- 
ident and subsequently chairman of the 
board of that bank. Mr Fiske wired 
Mr. Madden to come to New York. 
When he did so, Mr. Fiske told him, 
that “it was about time he was coming 
home.” He offered Mr. Madden Mr. 
Bruere’s post. 

The experience with the Chamber was 
helpful and rewarding in planning or 
developing ideas which subsequently 
guided much of Mr. Madden’s thinking 
in later life. For example, he learned 
that not only does a man have a primary 
obligation to his company, but also, he 
owes some of his time to worth-while 
things in behalf of his industry and the 
community. 

Mr. Madden succeeded ‘Mr. Bruere in 
the conduct of the Policyholders Service 
Bureau in which capacity he functioned 
for the next four years. However, the 
depression led him to recommend a 
sharp curtailment of the activities of the 
Bureau. Later, he suggested the crea- 
tion of the coordination division in Met- 
ropolitan, which was based in part on 
the Northwestern Mutual’s idea of an ex- 
amining committee. The thought was 
that a proper corps of industrial ex- 
perts on the staff of coordination should 
be continually examining the different 
departments in the interests of policy- 
hoiders. This work consisted of installa- 
tion of budgets, surveys of particular 
departments, study of organization 
methods and operating procedures, etc. 
A few years later, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
then president, also added advertising 
to Mr. Madden for supervision because 
he thought that the Chamber experience 
should be helpful to him in guiding this 
activity from a sound public relations 
standpoint. From 1932 up to the present 
time, Mr. Madden has been in charge 
of coordination and advertising. In 1942 
Mr. Madden was made second vice-pres- 
ident of the company. 

Going back now to the Chamber’s ex- 
perience and what a man’s obligations 
were Mr. Madden found time to be what 
might be called a “goodwill ambassador” 
for Metropolitan and the insurance in- 
dustry in some fields where he thought 
it would be most helpful. Since 1936 he 
has been treasurer and chairman of 
Finance committee of the American 
Management Association, Mere has the 
most business panels in the U. A. 

For the four years following “08. he 
was chairman of insurance committee 
of U. S. Chamber and for the six years 
following 1951 he served as a director 
of the U. S. Chamber and also chairman 
of the Chamber’s national tax commit- 
tee. 























LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


A Fifty-one Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 


Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are ay ery 
under the Company's Disabil. 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Aedcl 
dent or Sickness. 


| 
Its Employees are Insured under | 
Group & Hospitalization Plans. | 


lts Employees Participate in the | 
Profits of the Company under | 
the Savings and Profit Sharing | 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. 


Its Employees, and the Company, 
Work Together as a Team, | 
which means a smooth-running | 
company. 


James M. Drake, Chairman 
Joseph |. Cummings, President 














during 1942, General Marshall ask 


Transportation Assn. of America 


For 23 years he was chairman of 
board and on the executive committee 
Transportation Association of Am 
which was devoted to the well-being 


railroads, airlines and trucks 





well. 


From 1936 to 1942 he was on execu 
tive committee of the National In a 
Conference Board and has been a dire 

of this organization sin 1942 
For many years he was treasure 
chairman of the finance commit 

Mr. Madden’s services in Was 
have been of varied types. For exampk 


become a civilian member of th 


General Staff Manpower Board. Shorth 
thereafter, he became a —— of tl 
advisory board of Surgeon Gen ral « 
the Army and the _ representative 
banks and jnsurance companies on the 
Federal Manpower Board. 

Was Acting Chancellor of N. Y. U. 

One of the most interesting contribu- 


tions which Mr. Madden made to the 
community was in the matter of educa- 


t 


tional activities. For example, along 
about 1936 and for nine years th reatter 
he taught law in New York U niver ty 
Then he became a member of the Uni- 
versity’s Council or board of trustees 
While there, he was appointed treasurer 
and chairman of the policy committee. 

In 1950, the then Chancellor became 
ill and it became necessary for someone 


serve as a pinch hitter until a pet- 


manent successor could be secured. Ac- 
cordingly, the University president asked 
Mr. i 
chancellor on the theory that he was 
well acquainted with the policy questions 
affecting the different schools and, fur 
thermore, was well versed in manage- 
ment practices. Accordingly, in Decem- 
ber, 1950, Mr. Madden became active 
this post although actually his term 0 
office officially did not become effectivt 
until January. In addition to supervis 


Madden to take the post as acting 





(Continued on Page 57) 
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Nat’l Assn. Of Life Cos. 
Act On Many Problems 


SEES MILITARY DISCRIMINATION 


Says Younger, Smaller Cos. Are Barred 
From Many Posts Because of 

“Tedious Technicalities” 

Miami Beach—The National Associa- 

tion of Life Companies concluded a three 

activities-committees 


day conference of 


with a session of its directors. The meet- 
ings were arranged to coincide with the 
NAIC. sessions 
members. Attending 
more than 60 members of the board and 


for the convenience of 


sessions were 


the 


the standing committees on taxation, ac- 


cident and health problems, state legis- 
lation, Group and credit operations, mili- 
tary sales, agency problems and company 
relations. 
Individual 


discussed in a 


committee 
series ol 


questions were 

sessions that 
enabled President Don J. Willmon 
(United Bankers; Dallas), General Coun- 
sel Devereaux F. McClatchey and Execu- 
tive Secretary DeWitt H. Roberts to re- 
view the committee operations and dis- 
cuss progress in the small company front 
in detail with committee members. 

John Wilkins (Citizens National; Indi 
anapolis), chairman of the Cue te com- 
ails of the 1960 


mittee, reported upon det 
convention, to be held in Gitahoun City 
in July. 


Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittees studying the problems, the direc- 
tors adopted resolutions dealing with a 
number of problems currently affecting 
the operation of the younger and smaller 
life companies 


The directors took cognizance of the 
problems of commercial life insurance 
sales on military installations, following 


findings of the military sales committee 
that younger and smaller ay ay s were 
barred from many posts in the United 
States by tedious vickmiceiiiea: The di- 
rectors instructed the committee and the 

staff to investigate the possibility of 
Congressional relief. 

The Association took a firm stand 
against proposals that, in the event of the 
enacting of the Keogh Bill (HR 10), to 
permit self-employed individuals to pro- 
vide for retirement, such individuals 
should be required or permitted to par- 
ticipate in Group contracts to establish 
retirement funds 


Commenting upon the subject, President 


Willmon said that it was the view of the 
taxation committee, after review of the 
subject, and of the board of directors 


that only individual contracts ought to 
be allowed the tax exclusion and exemp 
tions provided in the pending legislation 
The Association also went on record 
about the new Federal Income Tax Act. 
It criticized strongly the exemption of 
pension funds from taxation and the tax 
placed upon tax-exempts and intercorpo- 
rate dividends. It also urged three spe- 


Hancock Mortgage Loan 

A mortgage loan of $1,100,000 on the 
Harvest House in Boulder, Colorado was 
closed recently by the John Hancock of 
Boston. Announcement was made today 
by M. Lakin Hunter, general agent for 
John Hancock in Denver. 

Located on U. S. Highway #7 just 
east of the city limits, the hotel prope rty 
consists of a five-story main structure 
with an additional structure to the east 
and west of the main structure having a 
total of 150 hotel rooms. In addition 
there are five three-room cabanas for 
guests on the property. Additional fea- 
tures include several dining rooms and 
lounges, a coffee shop, sni ick bar, cock- 
tail terrace and swimming pool. There 
are parking facilities for 260 cars. 

he project has been sponsored by 
the meres Brothers of Dallas, Texas, 
and Ger rald Hart of Denver, and the 
total cost is pao ited at well over two 
million dollars. 

John Hancoc k’s mortgage loan corre- 
spondent in the Denver and Boulder 
areas is Denver Agency Investment 
Company. 


cific amendments to aid the younger and 
smaller companies. 

These included: Giving life companies 
the same treatment given banks on 
capital gains; permitting life companies 
with investment income not exceeding 
$1,500,000 or insurance in force not ex- 
ceeding $500 million to elect in any year 
to pay taxes under the general corporate 
act; to provide the same 2% deduction 
to individual accident and sickness insur- 
ance now given Group contracts. 


Mutual Benefit an 


Advancement of five Mutual Benefit 
Life officials was announced by the 
board of directors of Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark. 

David B. Andrews, formerly second 
vice president and manager of the com- 


department was elected 
second vice president claims. Carl W 
Wiedmann, formerly assistant manager, 
claim department was appointed to the 
position of manager, claim department. 
Raymond ‘Davison, formerly assistant 


pany’s claim 


comptroller and manager, accounts de- 
partment, was appointed assistant comp- 
troller and assistant secretary. In_ his 
new position Mr. Davison will give his 


full time to the company’s tax function 
which has increased greatly the 
passage of the Life Insurance Company 


since 


Income Tax Act of 1959. G. William 
Shoudy, formerly assistant manager, ac- 
counts department, was appointed to the 
pesition of manager, accounts depart- 
ment. Kevin R. McCaffrey, formerly 
Group underwriting assistant, was ap- 
pointed to the position of Group under- 
writer. 





New GAMC Local Formed 


The General Agents and Managers 
Conference of NALU announces the 
formation of a new local association in 
Decatur, II. This brings the total num- 
ber of loc al associations to 162. 

In making the announcement, Hastings 
A. Smith, CLU, New England L ife gen- 
eral agent, Indianapolis, and chairman 


of GAMC’s extension committee, states 
that the following officers have been 
elected: 

Melvin R. Campbell, Prudential, pres- 


homas W. Wolfe, Bankers Life 
vice president; H. Allan Todd, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the board of directors for 
two-year terms were: E. A. Rieckman, 
Metropolitan; and W. Robert Moore, 
Connecticut Mutual. Elected to serve 
one year on the board were James E. 
Williams, Provident Mutual; and Dave 
M. Tennant, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 


ident; T] 
of Iowa, 
Prudential, 


James [. Madden Retiring 


(Continued from Page 56) 


ing the then largest private university 
in the United States (N. Y. University) 
he also served as chairman of selection 
committee for a new chancellor. It is 
with pride that he points to the highly 
successful administration of Henry 
Heald, now president of the Ford 
Foundation, who was a designate of the 
committee, and later unanimously elected 
by the Council to be the permanent 
Chancellor of the University. At present, 
Mr. Madden is vice chairman, Board of 
Trustees, and chairman, Finance Com- 
mittee, of the University. 

There are several outstanding things 
which Mr. Madden has learned from 
these efforts in behalf of the life insur- 
ance industry and the community. He 
found that there were business “pluses” 
in this for Metropolitan in that he had 
numerous opportunities to observe how 
others were operating and, from time 
to time, he noted new ways of doing 
things were observed which later found 
their way into Metropolitan’s operating 
techniques. “In other words,” he said, 
‘no one company, no matter how good, 


has a monopoly on good ideas.” 
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HIAA Girds Itself To Meet Challenge 


Has as Specific Goal to Help Nation’s Older Citizens Cover 


Costs of Health Care by Voluntary Health Insurance; 
175 Cos. Now Continue Individual Policies Beyond 65 


By Ropert R. Near 


General Manager, Health Insurance Association of America 


The health insurance business, through 
testimony offered by the Health Insur- 
Association of America in hearings 
the House Ways and Means 
through state- 


ance 
held by 
Committee, 
ments by its spokesmen has voiced op- 
position to Forand-type legislation as 
Views corresponding 


and public 


presently drafted. 
and_ observa- 


the 


following facts 


the 


with the 


tions form basis of opposition 


expressed thus far. In one manner or 
another, these views will be reiterated 
when Congress reconvenes and the meas- 
ure is given further legislative consider- 
ation. 

Specific 
help the 
citizens meet 
The old age 
nearly 22 million by 
of voluntary health insurance are con- 
vinced that an effective solution to the 
health care financing problems of these 
people can be found without loading a 
medical and surgical insurance burden 
onto the Federal Social Security struct- 
ure. 

The Forand bill (H. R. 4700) would 
provide for payments to aid Social Se- 
curity beneficiaries and their dependents 
in handling their health care costs. This 
measure, however, might well jeopardize 
the entire Social Security system, be- 
cause health care funds would be com- 
mingled with those for old age financing. 
A related threat to the system would be 
the need to raise Social Security taxes 
to a still higher, and burdensome, level 
upon employes and employers alike. 

The cost envisioned in the Forand bill, 
even by the estimate of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
would amount to $1,121 million in the 
first year the plan is in operation, The 
HIAA, on the basis of conservative ac- 
tuarial estimates, places the cost for the 
final year between $2,074 and $2,387 mil- 


industry is to 
increasing number of older 
the costs of health care. 
population will number 
1975. The writers 


goal of our 


lion. After the first year, the cost 
would soar as more persons become 
Social Security beneficiaries and as 


health care costs continue to rise. 


Will Imperil Competitive Enterprise 


The HIAA has pointed out to the 
American business community that if the 
Federal Government projects itself into 
the field of health insurance, the prin- 
ciples of competitive enterprise will be 
in peril. Obviously, establishment of 
Federal administrative machinery to op- 
erate health insurance programs would 
probably be the forerunner of govern- 
ment intervention in other fields of in- 
surance. Workmen’s compensation and 
other casualty lines, and life insurance, 
could likely soon become targets of fur- 
ther Federal encroachment. 

Even if the danger of government 
encroachment could reasonably be ig- 
nored—and it cannot be—the essential 
weakness of Forand-type legislation must 
be recognized. For one thing, health care 
will not be provided for the indigent 
aged. More than 4 million persons in 
the older-age category are not eligible 
to receive OASDI payments. These 
people may have serious need for assis- 
tance in meeting payments for medical 
and surgical treatment. Yet this pro- 
posed legislation does nothing to help 
them. 

The health insurance business realizes 
hat there are some public misconcep- 

ms as to its capacity to help all those 

izens, young or old, who want help 
f spree for medical care. The trans- 
lation of these misconceptions into po- 
cal issues forms the basis for health 
surers’ major problems today. 





ROBERT R. NEAL 


Health insurance carriers are striving 
at all times to improve and update their 
policies and coverages in line with the 
changing nature of health care demands. 
The companies are constantly developing 
the acturial knowledge and experience 
necessary to stay abreast of the changes 
in health treatment techniques and costs. 

As evidence of their capabilities in a 
period of great national population and 
social expansion, the companies offer the 
record of the past two decades. In those 
20 years, or a little less, health insurance 
has been broadened dramatically to pro- 
vide coverage for 123 million people. 
The number covered at the start of that 
period was only 13 million. 

Types of coverage have been devised 
and have multiplied with amazing speed 
often without the comfortable anchor of 

actuarial experience. This swift action 
h: is been necessitated by the needs of in- 
dividuals, families, and those persons 
seeking group- plan coverage. 
Meeting the Challenge 

The health insurance business is meet- 
ing, with unprecedented effectiveness 
the challenge of providing service for 
the American people at a cost which the 
public can pay. It is continuing to ac- 
cept similar challenges in even more 
difficult areas, in particular the area of 
coverage for older persons. 

Among the plans specifically developed 
to meet the needs of older people are: 
Continuation of insurance on older ac- 
tive workers under group plans; con- 
tinuation of group insurance on retired 
workers and their dependents, with em- 
ployers sharing premium costs; conver- 
sion from group contract to individual 
policy upon retirement; issuance of 
group insurance at advanced ages: con- 
tinuation of individual policies purchased 
before retirement; individual policies for 
advanced ages, and insurance which be- 
comes paid-up at age 65. 

In December 1958 the Health Insnr- 
ance Association of America adopted a 
resolution which bears directly on a num- 
ber of the problem areas involved in 
health care financing. The resolution 
urged member companies to consider 
seven recommendations which _particu- 
larly concern insurance for the aged, 

Wide news publicity has been given to 
this significant and far-reaching action. 


Response Has Been Notably Effective 


The response of HIAA member com- 
panies, 


in the year since these recom- 
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RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 





Lincoln National Life 
Sets Production Record 


Agents and general agents of Lincoln 
National Life beat all previous monthly 
production records for the company in 
a one-month “Shoot the Moon” sales 
contest conducted in November. A total 
of $80,275,602 in volume was written. 

The highlight of the contest was a 
special one-day drive on November 23 
in honor of Henry W. Persons, vice pres- 
ident and director of agencies; and all 
previous daily production records for the 
company were shattered with $17,192,307 
in volume being written during the day. 
The one-day campaign was initiated and 
promoted by Lincoln National Life gen- 
eral agents without Mr. Persons’ knowl- 
edge. 

Individual “Shoot the Moon” winners 
will receive recognition on the basis of 
premiums and number of lives written. 
Howard E. English of the Freeman J. 
Wood agency, Chicago, was the individ- 
ual winner; and Albert N. Hepler of 
Edwin S. Ehlers & Associates, South 
Bend, Indiana was runner-up. 

Agencies were competing in four divi- 
sions based on past production figures, 
and permanent plaques will be awarded 
to the leading agency in each division. 
The R. C. O’Connor agency, Baltimore, 
which led all other Lincoln National Life 
agencies in the agency competition, was 
winner of division I. Other division win- 
ners were the F. G. Lotito agency, Chi- 
cago, division 2; the Frank Jay Mellinger 
agency, Akron, Ohio, division 3; and the 
Springfield, Illinois office, division 4. 





mendations were made, has been notably 
effective. Although it is not yet known 
precisely what changes the insurers have 
made on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions, the HIAA has gathered informa- 
tion showing what member companies 
are now doing in providing coverage for 
those 65 years and older: 

1. At least 175 companies now con- 
tinue individual policies beyond age 65, 
and more than 100 companies renew such 
policies for life. 

2. More than 30 
guaranteed renewable policies 
lifetime of the insured. 

3. Many companies have voluntarily 
restricted their right to refuse renewal 
because of the physical deterioration of 
the health of the insured. 

4. Over 100 companies issue new pol- 

icies on an individual basis to persons 
65 years of age or older. 
5. A number of companies now offer 
policies which become paid up at age 65. 
The over age 65 programs of Continental 
Casualty, Mutual of Omaha, Fireman’s 
Fund, American Health Insurance Corp. 
and others are by this time well known 
and well received by both the public and 
the insurance business. 


1960 Is the Year of Decision 


Insurance companies are not content 
merely to review their accomplishments 
for so many millions of people in so few 
years. They are confident that they have 
the vitality and social statesmanship to 
meet the present and future problems 
of the health care needs of all our popu- 
lation. The insurance business recog- 
nizes that the year 1960 is the year of 
decision in this cause. Every effort is 
and must be exerted by every segment 
of the business to inform the public and 
its elected representatives of not only 
the efficient and effective job that volun- 
tary insurance has done in this area, but 
what it can do to record even greater 
progress in the years ahead if left un- 
fettered by Government intervention. 


write 


companies 
the 


for 











LIFE 

A & H OPENINGS 

$18,000 — $7,500 
East—Systems-Procedures $18,000 
East—Franchise A & H Mgr. 12,000 
South—Agency Director 12,000 
N. West—Life H.O. Admin. 10,000 
East—A & H Undr. Mgr. 8,000 
East—Pension Act. Ass't. 8,000 
W. Coast—Tab. Dept. Supv. 7,500 


Additional openings available in Life- 
A&H-Casualty-Fire in all sections of 
the United States. Write for "HOW 
WE OPERATE". Confidential handling 
of all inquiries — no obligation to 
register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-9040 

















NALU “Talent Hunt” On 


Local and state associations affiliated 
with The National Association of Life 
Underwriters have been asked to make 
a greater effort than ever to recommend 
qualified prospective nominees for of- 
ficer and trustees of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

In a letter to all association presidents 
and national committeemen, Mrs. Elsie 
S. Doyle, chairman of NAL U’s 1959-1960 
nominating committee, asks for the name 
and qualifications of any association 
member deemed qualified to hold high 
national office. Mrs. Doyle is an agent 
for Union Central in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

“The selection of our leaders is per- 
haps our most important job as associa- 
tion members.” Mrs. Doyle tells the local 
and state officers. “We have come to 
you as leaders in your association to help 
the nominating committee secure the 
best nominees.’ 

State and local life underwriter asso- 
ciations ‘have opportunity to complete a 
special questionnaire in recommending a 
candidate. This questionnaire and ac- 
companying resolutions are to be sent 
to Mrs. Doyle, P. O. Box 4603, Ft. Lau- 
derdale, Fla. Copies of the resolutions 
also go to her fellow nominating commit- 
tee members: 

L. Mortimer Buckley, CLU, Dallas; 
Roy D. Simon, CLU, Chicago; Ray H 
Wertz, Detroit; and William W. Wray, 
CLU, Cincinnati. 





John Hancock Publication 
Wins Honorable Mention 


Repeating an award-winning perform- 
ance of last year, the News Weekly, em- 
ployes publication of ,he John Hancock, 
received an honorable mention in this 
year’s publications contest of the Greater 
Boston United Fund Campaign. 

The announcement was made at the 
third Commerce and Industry Report 
luncheon at Fund headquarters by Rob- 
ert G. Howells, Industrial, Trade and 
Labor Press chairman, to a gathering of 
more than 200 campaign workers. 

“Company publications, such as the 
Hancock News Weekly,” stated Chait- 
man Howells, “have played an important 
part in company campaigns and helpe 
pave the way for such solid support.’ 

Members of the John Hancock com- 
pany increased their ‘contribution by 9% 
over last year’s record amount. 
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GROUP MANAGERS 
Large life insurance company seeks Group Managers for several 
Major Eastern Cities. Reply to Box 2749, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93-99 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Conn. General Names Eight THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
Lil +7 ii] 
Connecticut General Life announced The Major League Agency 
eight appointments in its field brokerage (Mutent gent cg + oe Co., 
organization. TO BROKERS 
Named assistant managers are Charles We pay 55% -+ nine 5's vested on 
M. Blake, Jr. at the Boston brokerage Ordinary Life! 
agency, Raymond H. Foster, Atlanta Extremely high immediate cash 
brokerage agency and Thornton Hutch- values on about 20 different types 
ins, Chicago brokerage agency. of contracts. 
New senior brokerage consultants are One year incontestable—not two. 
000 Stuart-Rogers Studio James W. Snell and Mark T. Vokey, COME IN AND SEE US! 
oe both at the Boston brokerage agency, 
if Washington National Insurance Co. representatives who with their wives and Joseph E. Harrington of the John LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
of Evanston, Ill, welcomed several thou- were entertained as guests of the com- Street, New York City, agency. 110 East 42nd Street 
Ww sand visitors on December 4 when the pany. : 4 Named brokerage consultants are New York 17, N. Y 
i company opened the doors of its new rhe corner section of the home office Dinas t. Viddides of the oka Sire: oh 
= four million dollar addition to the public. building completed in 1951 is now being . ees is = Pee : 
. Members of the press and radio joined remodeled to match the decor in the new _ fice and Guy P. Chance of the Boston 
with civic leaders and citizens of Evans- addition. brokerage agency. Named to New Post 
L ton, Chicago and the surrounding North 
Shore communities in admiring the ultra- 
-Y modern features of the new addition. = ——s ==> 
Some of the features that. attracted 
special attention are the high speed 
elevators, the fiberglass curtains on the 
ae windows, the beautiful modern cafeteria, e an ; enc 
the modern decor throughout the build- Gg m g y 
) ing, and a gallery of oil paintings hang- e ue 
et ing in the executive corridor depicting 
late events in the early life of George Wash- : : : 
Life J) ington, It appears that 1960 will be a banner year in life 
mi es ee insurance selling. This agency will continue its 
mend by company employes, then toured the i 2 A A 
Bos: building. Refreshments were served in long established policy of operating in the follow- 
ASso- the new cafeteria. ° 
Displays of many departments’ func- ing manner: 
ee tions together with floral arrangements 
“Isle were set up throughout the building. % oe 
)- 1960) Coming from all parts of the country 1. To render effective aid in the field of ad- 
name after being chosen to represent the com- vanced life underwriting to our agents now 
ation pany’s field force were 17 agents, gen- 
high eral agents, managers, and Group field under contract. 
agent 
rdale 7 ate : : : : 
; P 2. To induct, train and guide new agents in 
IHOU Committee Chairman 7 ; a 
per- ca shes the fundamentals of life underwriting, to the 
ocia- I, M. Spear, president of Institute of : : 
local Home Office Underwriters and vice pres- end that they may render efficient service to 
ee ident of State Farm Life of Bloomington, their clients 
help lll, has announced the following appoint- 7 
ie ments of committee chairmen for 1960: : . F , 3 , 
ee Nominating—Charles A. Will, assistant 3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and NORMAN H. TARNOFF 
underwriting secretary, Guardian Life, I ° ° ° ° 4° 
asso ; surplus writers, and to aid them in providing 
; New York. 2 eee S Bd T. nat tema : 
as Membership—Ira A. Dryden, Jr., vice appropriate life insurance coverage for their — Espa bad —_ dite 
at- president, Amicable Life, Waco, Texas. ciieene —— —— a -“ of + 04 
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A. LANG 


LAWRENCE 


Two managers of life, accident and 


health agency departments in branch 


offices of The Travelers have been pro- 


moted and brought into the home office 
in Hartford. 
Vice President Perry T. Carter has 


announced that George P. Hinckley, 


manager at San Francisco and Lawrence 


‘ A. Lang, CLU, manager at Vancouver, 
B. C. will begin their new duties in 
Hartford January 1. 

Mr. Hinckley will be named assistant 


superintendent of agencies while Mr. 
Lang will be appointed superintendent 
of training, both in the life, accident and 
health agency department. 

Mr. Hinckley has been with The 
Travelers since 1948 when he joined the 
company in Minneapolis. He later served 


in St. Paul, ‘Rochester and the Park 
Avenue branch office (New York City) 
serving as manager at the latter two 


offices. He was named manager at San 
Francisco in 1958. He is a graduate of 
Queens College 

Mr. Lang became associated with The 
Travelers in 1946 and has served as field 


John E. Molloy Appointed 
Agency Sales Manager 


John E. Molloy as 
Di Loreto Agency, 
general agency in 
announced by 


Appointment of 
sales manager of the 

United States Life 
Jamaica, L. has been 
general agent, Richard A. Di Loreto. 

Mr. Molloy has been doing brokerage 
business with the United States Life for 
the past two years. Prior to that time 
he had been a special agent with The 
Prudential for four years. 

He attended New York University 
and was gr aduated from the Life Under- 


writers’ Tri Lining Course. A veteran of 
three years’ service with the Army in 
the Pacific theatre during bh ey War 


II, Mr. Molloy is a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion. He also holds membership 
in the Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Knights of Columbus. 


Reelect Horace R. Smith 


Smith, CLU, assistant 
agency vice president of Connecticut 
Mutual Life, was re-elected a director 
of the National Society of Sales Training 
Executives at the 19th annual meeting of 
the group held last week at Hollywood, 


Florida. 


Horace R. 


_ Mr. Smith, president of the NSSTE 
for the past year, was elected an hon- 
orary life member of the organization. 


He was succeeded as president by Rob- 
ert E. Stevens, director of sales and 
management training of the Car- 
nation Milk Company of Los Angeles. 
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THE CHEAPEST POLICY? 


When you buy for price, you can never be sure. Our aim is to provide 
protection that is capable of doing the job for which it was purchased. 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


Thomas E. Atkinson, Associate General Agent 


60 East 42nd Street 


General Agent 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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being named to the latter position in 
1951. He formerly served as a life insur- 
ance agent and at one time was adver- 
tising manager of 
British Columbia. 
degree from 
Columbia. 


the University of 








Our agency has conceived a new method 
of merchandising. Stated simply, it may 
be described as Estate Planning for 
business. We call this concept Corpo- 
rate Programming. 


Structurally it is divided into three 
parts. 


Part 1 is our ability to systemati- 
cally develop and implement Stock Re- 
tirement plans, Buy and Sell agree- 
ments, Key Man Insurance, Pension 
and Profit Sharing Plans, Deferred 
Compensation plans, Disability Busi- 
ness Insurance and all the traditional 
business sales plans. 


Part 2 consists of formalizing con- 
cepts that we feel are within our do- 
main as underwriters with practical 
experience in dealing with business 
men. For example: The proper use of a 
Board of Directors, the development of 
a Personnel Program, Sales Manage- 
ment Training, the development of a 
Successor Management Program and 
background material for Training 
Heirs in management responsibility. 


— 


' hilliard n. 


a rentner 
agency 





Part 3 consists of the use of an Ad- 
visory Board comprising many “out- 
side” specialists. On the Board, there is 
an industrial engineer, a personnel spe- 
cialist, a public relations counsellor, a 
management consultant, an industrial 
designer and a trust officer. These spe- 
cialists, at our request, have provided 
us with material of a general nature 
that indicates when the need for their 
specialty arises. Of course, in these 
areas, we can only point to the prob- 
lems, just as in Estate Planning, we 
can only indicate the need for hiring 
counsel to execute wills, trusts and busi- 
ness agreements. 

All material relevant to these three 
parts of Corporate Programming have 
been incorporated into a master Pro- 
cedural Manual. 

We know that in practical use Cor- 
porate Programming will not only build 
our clientele and our prestige, but will 
better equip us to truly analyze business 
insurance needs It is our belief that this 
concept is a reflection of our perpetu- 
ally unswerving intention in creating 
new and better merchandising methods. 


“CORPORATE PROGRAMMING” 


640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. « CIrcle 5-1900 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Late News 
Life Managers of New York this week 
passed a resolution taking the position 


that it did not favor the practice of dual 
licensing of insurance agents. 

x ok Ok 
_ Health Insurance Institute will soon 
issue its fact book which will ‘ppear 


under the title “Health Insurance Data.” 


N/W National Liberalizes 


Pension Trust Policies 

A new, low rate pension trust class 
policy and an increase from 3% to 334% 
in the interest rate paid on conversion 
funds deposited under pension and profit 
sharing plans are announced this week 
by Northwestern Nationa] Life. 

These two changes mean a substantial 
reduction in the cost of pension plans or 
in the case of profit sharing plans, a sub. 
stantial increase in the amount of in- 
surance which can be purchased with a 
given proportion of the profit share. 

Under pension plans using N/W Na- 
tional’s new pension trust class policy, 
the same pension can be purchased for 
a smaller insurance premium with a con- 
sequently greater proportion of the per- 
sion fund being accumulated in a tax 
exempt trust. 

This results in greater flexibility in 
the pension cost for the employer. Also, 
because of the higher interest earnings 
paid on conversion funds, it will bring 
about a sharp reduction in total over-all 
cost. 

Under profit sharing plans, Internal 
Revenue regulations permit up to 3% 
of each participant’s profit share to be 
used for insurance. Northwestern Na- 
tional’s new policy means that more in- 
surance can be purchased with a given 
portion of the profit sharing funds than 
ever before. 

Formerly, a life insurance company’s 
earnings on pension and profit sharing 
plan assets were taxed in the same man- 
ner as its interest earnings on other 1 
vested assets. A new I 


federal law, how- 
ever, substantially exempts pension and 
profit sharing assets. 

Although provisions of the new law 
pertaining to pension and profit sharing 
plans will not become completely effec- 
tive until 1961, Northwestern Ni ational 1s 
giving new pension and profit sharing 
plans the full benefit of the new prov 
sions immediately. 


Liberalizes Insurability 


The State Mutual Life has announced 
liberalized underwriting practices for its 
guaranteed insurability rider. 

Effective immediately, the rider will be 
made available to commercial _ airline 
pilots and crew members as well as 
civilian aviation risks who qualify 10 
standard, unrestricted coverage; and t0 
certain enlisted personnel of the top 
five pay grades in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE ANNUAL MEETING 





Zimmerman on Growth in the 1960s 


Growth projections for the 1960’s will which should influence the growth of life 


not materialize if the public does not 
have a greater knowledge and better un- 
derstanding of our economic, social and 
political systems, Charles J. Zimmerman, 
president of Connecticut Mutual Life 
told members of the Institute of Life 
Insurance at the annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

“There must be a clearer understand- 
ing that both savings and spending in 
proper proportion are necessary for eco- 
nomic growth,” said ‘Mr. Zimmerman in 
citing a number of concepts that should 
be realized by the public. “Only by in- 
creased productivity and increased per 
capita product can we achieve an _ in- 
crease in our standard of living. This 
includes an understanding that only by 
an honest day’s work can we earn a good 
day’s pay.” 

Mr. Zimmerman noted that the public 
must have a better definition of the 
proper responsibilities of public and pri- 
vate agencies for national individual 
welfare. 

Speaking as moderator of a panel on 
“Life in the Sixties,’ Mr. Zimmerman 
told his audience of life insurance ex- 


ecutives that “should the projections of 
growth in population, in formation of 


families and households, in the labor 
force in gross national product, and in 
income prove reasonably accurate, then 


certainly life insurance will have the op- 
portunity to enjoy its greatest decade of 
growth.” 

He cited a number of these predictions 


insurance: 
“1. It is estimated that family units 
with incomes of $7,500 and over, after 


taxes, will comprise almost two out of 
five family units by 1970, as contrasted 
to one out of five family units today. 
Furthermore, only one out of four fam- 
ily units will have less than $4,000 of 
income in 1970, as contrasted to over one 
out of three today. 

“2. Whereas total population is ex- 
pected to increase by 20%, there will be 
an unequal growth between various age 
groups. Thus, the age group over 65 
will increase by 30%, the age group be- 
low 24 will increase by 27%, while the 
group between 24 and 64, which em- 
braces the major portion of our working 
population, will increase by only 10%. 

. It is anticipated that the total 
labor force will increase by about 20% 
in the decade ahead. But the labor force 
between ages 25 and 44 will increase by 
= 6%. 

80% of the gain in the U. S. 
civilian work force since 1950 is accounted 
for by women. It is estimated that 
women will account for a growing pro- 
portion of the total labor force in the 
decade ahead. This is especially true of 
married women between the ages of 45 
to 64, whose number in the labor force 
is expected to increase by 60%. 

“5. Annual college enrollment of about 
3,200,000 will more than double by 1970. 
And the cost of a college education may 
also very well double.” 

Mr. Zimmerman reminded his audience 
that in ‘ ‘any intelligent and comprehen- 
sive survey of our market and its growth 
potential, we must keep in mind the im- 
portant characteristics, desires, aspira- 
tions, attitudes and expectations of peo- 
ple.” 





Menge Sees Inflation Losing Force 


While inflation is the most critical 

problem facing the life insurance busi- 
ness there are grounds for believing that 
it can be slowed down and perhaps ter- 
minated in the next ten years. Walter 
O. Menge, president of Lincoln National 
Life, told the Institute panel on outlook 
in the ’60s. After discussing recent 
trends in the business he continued: 
_ “First and foremost of these trends 
is the inflationary threat in our American 
economy. To finance our rapidly chang- 
ing and rapidly expanding economy, the 
demand for capital will be great and will 
probably tend to outrun the accumulation 
ot savings. This poses a continuing in- 
flationary threat. 

“The rapid population increase will 
create a huge demand for what we can 
describe as social capital—capital used 
for all types of public improvements in- 
cluding schools, highways, public utility 
services, and home construction. 

“This social capital has one outstand- 
ing characteristic. It can only be raised 
in the form of debt or through taxation. 
Corporations can raise funds through the 
Sale of stock or retained earnings; but 
municipalities and other government 
bodies cannot sell stock, they can only 
sell bonds or levy taxes. In the year 
1958 the total of all municipal bonds sold 
exceeded by nearly $1 billion the total of 
all new corporate bonds sold. In the 
year now closing, the volume of munici- 
pal bonds will be greater still and will 
total over $8 billion. One can envisage 
only a sharp upward trend in the demand 
for debt capital on the part of our 
municipalities, as our cities continue to 
expand over ever larger areas and as 
their suburbs continue to explode popu- 
lation-wise. A total annual volume of 
municipal bonds of $15 billion ten years 
pipers would not be surprising assuming 

a dollar of today’s value. 


“This expanding demand for social 
capital, which can only be raised in bond 
form or through taxes, highlights the 
importance of life insurance companies, 
both in the past and in the years ahead. 
The life insurance companies have beei 
and are still the greatest single suppliers 
of debt capital to our economy. At pres- 
ent they hold nearly one-half of the total 
bonded debt of our public utilities and 
probably a still higher proportion of our 
long-term industrial debt. 

“Will the life insurance companies over 
the next ten years be able to fulfill their 
former rule in supplying debt capital to 
our economy and particularly that part 
of it which is social capital? Trends 
within the industry over the past few 
years shed some light on this matter, not 
all of it of a rosy hue. In the ten years 
ending 1958, life insurance reserves in- 
creased 84% while the total assets of the 
companies grew 93%. Measured in dol- 
lars of constant purchasing power, these 
increases would have been less. 

“This rate of increase in life company 
assets and reserves was a little, but not 
substantially, greater than the rate ot 
increase in savings deposits in commer- 
cial and savings banks combined. How- 
ever, it lagged behind the 336% increase 
in deposits in savings and loan associa- 
tions and far behind the 548% growth in 
mutual funds. 

“In the same ten years, total life in- 
surance in force grew over 150%, a very 
much faster rate of growth than either 
life insurance premiums or assets. This 
reflects a substantial and uninterrupted 
decline in the average premium per 
$1,000 of insurance in force which fell 
over this ten years from $26.81 to $2009, 
a 25% decline. This decline results, to 
some extent, from a reduction in pre- 
miums to match improving mortality. 

(Continued on Page 62) 


Expects Better Rate 
Of Return to Insured 


E. J. FAULKNER GIVES VIEWS 


Stresses in Institute Talk “an Insatiable 
Demand for Savings During the 60s”; 
Life Ins. in Ascendency 


The prospect for sustaining or im- 
proving the rate of return earned by life 
insurance policyholders in the decade 
ahead appears excellent, E. J. Faulkner, 
president of Woodmen Accident: & Life 
Company, told the Institute of Life In- 
surance at its annual meeting this week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, 

“The sheer pressure of our growing 
population, reinforced by the aspirations 
of all our people, will require the greater 
productivity made possible solely by 
stepped-up capital formation,” he said. 
“In this situation we can be as certain 
of anything that there will be an in- 
satiable demand for savings during the 
Sixties. 

“Unless through an abdication of indi- 
vidual opportunity or a loss of national 
sanity we abandon to government the 
responsibility for capital formation, the 
rates on savings will remain high.” 


Greater Usefulness of Life Insurance 


Mr. Faulkner, who spoke as a member 
of a panel.on “Life in the Sixties,” told 
his audience: “Assuming that we have 
the wisdom and determination to pre- 
serve a sound dollar, we in life insur- 
ance can look forward to a role of 
greater usefulness to individual people 
as the principal means by which most 
families will accumulate savings. The 
prospect of full employment, a larger 
labor force, a vast increase in discretion- 
ary spending power, and the motivation 
to save for better homes and more ade- 
quate education are all factors that auger 
well for an overall increase in the rate 
of saving by individuals. 

“However, continued high taxes and 
the American penchant for mortgaging 
earnings through installment purchases 
mean that most families will be saving 
just a few dollars at a time from the 
monthly paycheck. For the accumulation 
of this kind of savings, life insurance 
is peculiarly well suited.” 

Encouragement in Saving 


Mr. Faulkner noted that while the 
social implications of life insurance as 
an accumulator of capital are great, they 
will become more important as construc- 
tion of homes, highways, hospitals, utili- 
ties and factories accelerates. 

“To achieve a dream of a better to- 


Stevenson Says Strike 
Marks End of an Era 


TO CURB IRRESPONSIBLE POWER 


Criticises Timidity, Lack of Leadership; 
“Time to Assume Conscious Control 
of Our Destiny” 


or 


The steel strike dramatizes the fact 
that we are at the end of an era. Every- 
body is agreed that this cannot happen 
again; that the public interest is the 
paramount interest and that irresponsible 
private power is an intolerable danger to 
our beleagured society,” said Adlai E. 
Stevenson, twice candidate for President, 
who addressed the Juncheon gathering of 
Institute of Life Insurance at Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York on Tuesday. 

“The time has come for us as a peo- 
ple,” said Governor Stevenson, “to learn 
now to assume conscious control of our 
destiny. If a society is to be free and 
just, all power in it must be made respon- 
sible. We are certain of this when it 
comes to governmental power. When the 
Constitution was framed, government 
and the individual were ‘the only two 
entities in society. Government was the 
one with the power. Now other centers 
ot power may have a more direct and 
drastic effect on the individual and on 
the life of the country than any eight- 


eenth century government could have 
hoped to have. This raises new constitu- 
tional questions. Where private groups 


—like big business and big labor—are 
performing public functions, they must 
be held to public responsibili ty.’ 
Governor Stevenson proposed legisla- 
tion with a choice of procedures, essen- 
tially a mediation approach, but with real 
teeth in it giving the government ulti- 
mately power to decide the issues 


morrow, it is estimated that our annual 
investment in capital goods, social capital 
and defense will have to be stepped up, 
in terms of 1959 prices, from the 1957 
level of $177 billion to $315 billion by 
1970,” he said. “These vast sums can be 
channeled into creative capital by gov- 
ernment fiat and taxes, which will tend 
to lower the standard of living, as in the 
totalitarian countries, or they can be ac- 
cumulated in the American way by indi- 
vidual voluntary reduction in immediate 
consumer spending based on incentives. 
No instrument in our economy is more 
effective than life insurance in persuad- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Average American to 
save.” 





Worthington Views Potential Markets 


With the increased demand for “sec- 
onds” in the 1960’s—second telephone, 
second television set, second family car, 
and so forth—the importance of addi- 
tional family life insurance should be 
stressed, William P. Worthington, pres- 
ident of Home Life, New York, said. 

“The predictions we have heard indi- 
cate that the living standard which has 
risen considerably in the past 10 years 
will increase even further in the next 
10 years,” said Mr. Worthington who 
spoke as a member of a panel discussing 
life insurance and life in the 1960's. 

“Various industries have sold the idea 
of luxury equipment for the home 
“push button luxuries, symbols of an 
increased standard of living, and yet 
many a family with two cars in the 
garage and a swimming pool in the yard 
has less than an adequate ‘one-car life 
insurance program,’” he said. “We must 
create the right climate for the sale. 

“Today, hardly anyone argues against 
the soundness of owning life insurance— 
it is merely a question of ‘how much is 
enough.’ If we believe that the family 





is the all-important unit in a sound 
democracy—if we believe that life in- 
surance is in essence a guarantee of the 
continuation of the family as an entity— 
then it seems clear we must think in far 
bigger terms if we are going to do an 
adequate job of getting across the im- 
portant position of life insurance in the 
economic well-being of this country in 
the years ahead.” 

Referring to the dazzling forecasts for 
the 60’s Mr. Worthington said: 

‘It is immaterial whether or not we 
feel this forecast is too optimistic a pic- 
ture. If the results fall short of the 
predictions, we must still plan on a full 
growth basis if we intend to capture our 
full share of whatever ‘discretionary 
spending’ is available. If we plan for no 
growth, we are almost certain to make 
no growth. 

“As we study this picture, it becomes 
immediately apparent that we must be 
prepared in four major areas. 

“The 60’s will require, if not new con- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Shown examining the Home Life Centennial Flag are (I. to r.) William P. Worth- 


ington, p 


resident; Joseph G. DeValve, policy record department; and J. Finlay Allen, 


executive vice president. Mr. DeValve is the company’s senior home office employe. 
His 43 years of service, added to those of Mr. Worthington and Mr. Allen, total 100— 


a significant number for Home Life in the coming year. 


Home Life’s 100th anniversary flag was 


officially unfurled recently outside its 

ra Py : 5 eK - 17 
home office building at 253 Broadway, 
New York City. President William P. 


Worthington raised the flag as vice pres- 
idents of the company and the employe 
with longest service looked on. Home 
Life will celebrate its hundredth anniver- 
sary on May 1. 

The flag raising was part of a cere- 
mony during which the company for- 
“unveiled” five concrete planters 
which are set out on the block fronting 
the home The planters contain 
evergreens and colorful fall flowers, in 
keeping with New York City’s “Salute 
to the Seasons” program. 

On hand to accept the planters for the 
city was Commissioner Emma Alden 
Rothblatt, of the Department of Com- 
merce & Public Events. Mr. Worthing- 
ton made the presentation in the pres- 
ence of Frederick ‘Hoit, chairman of the 
-Downtown “Salute to the Seasons” com- 


mally 


office. 


Increases esses Rate 

Northwestern Mutual Life policyown- 
ers who pay one or more annual pre- 
miums in advance will now receive a dis- 
count equivalent to interest at 34% 
With the new rate, policyowners can 
save in excess of one full annual pre- 
mium, whether it is $200 or $2,000, 
through eight prepaid annual premiums. 
The former interest rate used in dis- 
counting advance premiums was 3% 

The advantages of advance premium 
deposits, according to the company are: 

They offer a safe and secure method 
of creating an estate during profit-mak- 
ing years—setting aside money, today, 
to be there when it is needed most; they 
are refundable on the death of the in- 
sured, at which time the unused portion 
of the fund, increased by interest at 
3%4% compounded annually, will be paid 
as directed by the depositor; they may 
be withdrawn if desired; they provide 
funds for future premium payments at a 
reduced amount; they may be used as 
gifts to children. In this last, estates are 
created for children and future premium 
payments are deferred until the insured 
child attains an age when he will be 
financially able to assume them. 


mittee. 

Adding a harvest touch to the scene 
was Miss Lisa Phelps Hebo, a descend- 
ant of one of the original group to ar- 


rive in America on the Mayflower. She 
was dressed in Pilgrim garb for the 
occasion. 
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11 West 42nd St., New York 36 
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cepts of the over-all job of selling life 
insurance services, certainly far bigger 
thinking than we have been accustomed 
to. I think that applies not only to my 
company but perhaps to the business as 
a whole. 

“As a company, we must have an ade 
quate number of people in the field 
representing Home Life at the point of 
contact with a sale. This, of course, 
means stepped-up emplhiasis on recruiting 
with adequate plans and adequate as- 
sistance to the manager until we reach 
full strength. 

“We have recruiting plans under way 
which are quite different than anything 
we previously have contemplated, and 
our target date for putting them into 
operation is January 15, 

“As part of our recruiting planning. 
we should determine those areas of the 
country which will most quickly realize 
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these stepped-up incomes, for obvious'y 
the increase in family units and in earn- 


straigat 


ing power is not going to be 

across the board throughout the country, 
“The Field Organization, both new 

and experienced, must be adequately 

trained to confidently serve these nw 

markets and cope with the competition 


for discretionary spendable income. To 
us this means something more than our 
customary concepts of training. 
“Certainly it necessitates re-examining 
training—first-year, 
We are in 


moment. It 


and sharpening our 
intermediate, and advanced. 
the midst of this at the 
means perhaps an increased use of insti- 
tutional training such as the Life Under- 
writer Training Council, Chartered Life 
Underwriter courses, Agency Manage- 
ment Schools and the Insurance Society. 

“All of these things are rather obvious. 
The truly big problems confronting us 
as a company (and I believe this is true 
of every company) is the education and 
cultivation of these potential ‘markets 
to create a warmer climé ite for a sale for 
the field underwriter.” 





W. 0. Menge 
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However, to a greater extent, it reflects 
a shift toward lower premium plans of 
insurance, particularly term insurance 
including Group. Such term insurance 
together with Group now accounts for 
almost half of the total life insurance 
in force as compared with only 20% as 
recently as 1946. The endowment policy 
once sold in large quantities, is now 
constituting only a very sm: ll fraction 
of new sales. In short, there has been 
a pronounced swing away from those 
policies which contain quite substantial 
savings elements. This, over the next 
ten years, should have a flattening effect 
on the growth of life insurance assets 
which will tend to diminish the funds 
they have available for investment over 
this period. 

“What is behind this trend and can tt 
be reversed in the years ahead? It is no 
doubt due to a complex of interrelated 
forces which have tended to increase the 
popularity of equity-type investments 
and decrease those of fixed-dollar invest- 
ments, As the great depression of the 
1930’s has slipped farther in the past, the 
lessons which it taught have tended to 
fade. More important now in the minds 
of many is the fact of inflation. ; 

“However, I would sum up by saying 
that there are fairly good grounds for 
hoping that inflation will be pretty well 
stopped over the next ten years and that 
the loss in dollar value, if any, will be 
slowed down, if not terminated alto- 
gether.” 





Named By California Life 

Richard P. Fradd, formerly comp- 
troller of California Life, has been made 
assistant vice president. He originally 
joined the company in 1954 as assistant 
secretary and for a short time was 








located in Phoenix, Ariz. 
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New York Managers 
Hold Annual Dinner 


MANY TOP EXECUTIVES ATTEND 





Philosopher Harry Golden Guest Speaker 
at Affair; Gerald Young Dinner 
Committee Chairman 





The 3lst annual dinner of the Life 
Managers Association of Greater New 
York was held Monday night in the 
Starlight Roof of the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. This year the association departed 
from the serious tradition of the past 
few years and had for its guest speaker 
Harry Golden of Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 
Golden, prominent philosopher, author, 
speaker, and editor, won fame as the pub- 
lisher of “The Carolina Israelite.” Two of 
his books, “Only in America,” and “For 2¢ 
Plain,’ are on the best seller list. Also 
Mr. Golden’s play “Only in America” is 
being enjoyed by audiences here, The 
play dramatizes that part of Harry 
Golden’s life after he went to North 
Carolina and started a comment weekly 
called “Carolina Israelite.’ Mr. Golden 
spent his boyhood in the Ghetto of New 
York, served a term in a Federal prison 
for using the mails to defraud. He made 
a sensational comeback and finally be- 
came known as the Yiddish Will Rogers. 

The New York Managers annual din- 
ner, which is one of the social high- 
lights at this time of the year, attracted 
an unusually large delegation of top life 
insurance executives, who were in New 
York this week for the various industry 
meetings. 

Dinner Committee 

Chairman of the dinner committee was 
Gerald Young, CLU, manager, The Pru- 
dential. Assisting him were Harold A. 
Loewenheim, CLU, manager, Home Life 
of New York, chairman of the reception 
committee; Andrew F. Kinbacher, CLU. 
manager, National Life Assurance of 
Canada. chairman of the attendance com- 
mittee and Association Managing Direc- 





HEARD On The WAY 





Rex Beasley, vice president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors at Re- 
public National Life, Dallas, was the 
subject of a recent sketch by Joe Sher- 
man, of the “Dallas Times Herald.” The 
article, first of a series entitled, “To- 
morrow’s Leaders” marks Mr. Beasley 
as a young man of promise. 

“Insurance executive Rex Beasley, like 
FBI agent Herbert Philbrick,” Mr. Sher- 
man wrote, “leads three lives.” His lives 
however, have nothing to do with coun- 
ter-espionage; they concern his home, 
church and office. 

At home, Mr. Beasley is husband and 
father. He and his wife, Dorothy. have 
two children, Ronald Rex, Jr. 10 and 
Anne 7. Foremost among his many hob- 
bies is his own, do-it-yourself museum 
which occupies one of the rooms of their 
house. This museum dates back to the 
Civil War and includes over 1,000 house- 
hold items. 

In his second “life,” Mr. Beasley is 
an active church member and finds time 
to serve as a committeeman in the Boy 
Scouts and as a member of the board 
of management for the park cities 
YMCA. 

A native of Joplin, Mo., he was edu- 
cated at Texas Christian and Southern 
Methodist universities. Although his 
father, Theo P. Beasley, heads the Re- 
public National, the younger Mr. 
Beasley started on the ground level in 
945 and worked for various periods of 
time in renewal, advertising, public re- 
lations, reinsurance and office manage- 
ment departments. 

_In 1952, he was elected to the board of 

directors and at present serves as a 
member of departmental committees of 
the company, as well as the executive 
and investment committee. 


Uncle Francis 


” 


tor Jack R. Manning, who was in charge 
of publicity and arrangements. 

Seated at the head table were: 

Harry K. Gutmann, CLU, president, 
New York State Association of Life 
Underwriters; William S. Hendley, Jr., 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; J. C. Higdon, president, 
American Life Convention; Henry A. 
Kirsch, CLU, president, LUTC; Mr. 
Golden; Howard Holderness, immediate 
past chairman of the board, Institute 
of Life Insurance; Benjamin D. Salinger, 
president, Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York; Stanley R. Wayne, 
president, Life Underwriters Association 
of City of New York; Gerald H. Young, 
president-elect, Life Managers Associa- 
tion of Greater New York; Jack R. 
Manning, managing director, Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York and Life Managers Association of 
Greater New York; Harold A. Loewen- 
heim, vice president-elect, Life Man- 
agers Association of Greater New York; 
Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the board, 
American College of Life Underwriters; 
Raymond C. Johnson, president, Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion; Clarence J. Myers, immediate past 
president, Life Insurance Association of 
America; H. Bruce Palmer. president, 
Mutual Benefit Life and Bernard M. 
Eiber, N. Y. Managers’ counsel. 


Kelemen Named at Detroit 
For Lincoln National Life 


James P. Kelemen has been named 
a general agent in Detroit for Lincoln 
National Life succeeding Ray H. Wertz, 
veteran general agent who is resigning 
his general agency to devote his time 
to business insurance and estate plan- 
ning. The agency will be known as 
James P. Kelemen & Associates, and will 
remain at its present location in the 
Guardian Building. 

Mr. Kelemen entered the life insur- 
ance business in 1946 when he became an 
agent in Detroit. Five years later he was 
named division manager for his com- 
pany, later becoming an agency man- 
ager. His personal production record as 
an agent resulted in regular membership 
in his company’s top sales honor and 
convention clubs; and his managerial 
ability brought him honors including divi- 
sion manager of the year recognition for 
two successive years. 

Active in life insurance circles, he is a 
member of the Lansing Association of 
Life Underwriters and General Agents 
and Managers Association. His com- 
munity interests include membership in 
the Lansing Chamber of Commerce, 
Lansing Press Club, and the Walnut 
Hills Country Club. 





Besser, Shoemaker Named 


By Franklin at York, Pa. 





Edward Besser Richard Shoemaker 


Edward Besser and Richard Shoe- 
maker have been named general agents 
at York, Pa., for the Franklin Life of 
Springfield, IIl. 

Both appointees are former associates 
of The Prudential. Mr. Besser was divi- 
sion manager for Prudential at Redding, 
Pa. and Mr. Shoemaker held a similar 
position at Harrisburg and York. 

Mr. Shoemaker is a former professor 
of economics at Gettysburg College and 
is a member of ‘Phi Beta Kappa. 














New Programming Approach 


LNL's Family Security Forecaster brings a new approach to program- 
ming. Designed as a one-interview sale, it streamlines programming so effec- 
tively that the Lincoln Life agent can present a tailor-made plan in the first 


interview. No long hours of office work wasted on sales that aren't made. 


Lincoln Life's Family Security Forecaster is an- 
other reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared 


to help its fieldmen. 


The 
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Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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Stress Savings Factor, Says Schaaft 


Life insurance marketing should put 
greater stress on the 
Charles H. Schaaff, executive vice presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Mutual Life, told 
the LIAA meeting in New York this 
week. 

“It is time we got down to a re-exami- 
nation of our complete role in serving 
the saving public, and in the nation’s 
economy,” said Mr. Schaaff, “and to do 
our job properly we must sell both parts 
of the package—death and life protec- 
tion. Now especially we must convince 
people that in inflationary times, or in 
any and all times, men must make cer- 
tain guaranteed = minimum provisions 
against the hazards of dying and living 
and that a permanent policy is the best 
investment for the purpose. But do we 
all honestly believe this and act on it as 
applied to our own personal programs? 
Or is it possible that some in your home 
effice are more interested in discussing 
stock market tips with your investment 
department than life insurance with your 
sales department ? 

“If we want to reverse the trend in 
life insurance saving: first, that we 
that is, the top management in each 
company—should take stock and make 
some firm decisions as to what we will 
and will not do based on what is best for 
the policyholders, the saving public, our 
field representatives, and our great in- 
stitution—not just our own company; 
second, that we should sell, educate and 
inspire our agents to stand solidly by us 
in these decisions in their representations 
to the public; and third, we should then 
be more firm in resisting pressures or 
requests from our agents which conflict 
with these sound policies. 

“These decision areas might include: 
the race for volume, term insurance and 
riders, other new policy contracts, or 
‘specials’ (all with little or no savings 
element), financed sales or minimum de- 
posit, extension of Group coverages in 
all directions, mutual fund tie-ins, vari- 
able annuities, one-stop selling, adver- 
tising: ‘We've got the cheapest,’ and 
training and sales promotion. 

“Today we are making a serious and 
effective effort to sell our field repre- 


savings 


factor, 


H. SCHARF 


CHARLES 


sentatives on selling savings, and trying 
to support that program by sound un- 
derwriting. We are pushing permanent 
plans—ordinary and limited pay—without 
loans; we are emphasizing cash values; 
we > have just increased our discount rate; 
we are studying revisions of our interest 
rates on insured pension plans; all with 
the purpose of attracting more dollars 
into the life insurance savings account, 
to help our agents meet the competition 
of other currently popular savings and 
investment media, and to help wage the 
fight against inflation. We aren’t going 
overboard on term riders, such as term 
for four times the basic insurance, or 
straight decreasing term, or other forms 
which encourage the buyer to ignore the 
living values in life insurance. We don’t 
advertise—buy from us for less’—be- 
cause we believe that disparages the 
dignity of our product and our great in- 
stitution.” 





Josephs Urges 


The time has come in our national life 
when we will have to change some of 
cur attitudes—not hastily but thought- 
fully, Devereux Josephs, former chair- 
man of New York Life, said before 
LIAA. Mr. Josephs named three con- 
cepts which, he said, “I believe we should 
abandon or materially modify.” 

1. The doctrine of laisser-faire. Our 
traditional belief he said is that the effect 
of innovation would be absorbed by 
society by slow degrees. The laisser- 
faire economists of the 18th and 19th 
centures formed their theories on what 


they believed to be inexorable social 
forces; they did not consider how po.iti- 
cal steps could modify or even avoid 


unfavorable social consequences. 

“Their doctrine of political economy 
had meaning in a highly stratified so- 
ciety in which privilege was fiercely pro- 
tected. But the context of their theories 
has largely disappeared although their 
doctrines have not,” Mr. Josephs said. 

2. Planning. Not long ago this word 
was a political liability—a planner was 
believed to be a little soft, a little pink, 
“and what’s more, he was probably an 
egghead,” Mr. Josephs said. 

“In this competitive world of science 
and ideas, it is the intellectual who in 
the future will be our most valuable 
national asset. We had better not think 
of him in derisive terms, Fortunately, 
planning and organizing are beginning 
to be regarded with less suspicion in gov- 
ernment and community operations. Of 
course we plan our business but we have 
not yet fully accepted the need to plan 
our society.” 

3. Modification of our traditional at- 
titude toward government. ‘We have 
always said to each other that the least 
government is the best government,” 
Mr. Josephs said. “This, as we have used 
the phrase in the past, is just plain non- 
sense in the middle of the 20th century. 

“There are so many complications aris- 
ing in our economy that we need more 
and more umpires. . There are more 
and more obligations which are our gen- 
eral responsibility but cannot be the re- 





New Concepts 





DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 


sponsibility of one or just a few individ- 
uals. Government action seems to be 
the only practical solution. 

“In my opinion we should admit that 
the government, in one way or another, 
will have more and more influence upon 
our affairs: business, social and educa- 
tional. It follows, therefore, that we 
should spend more of our time seeing 
how we can work with the government 
instead of against it.’ 

Mr. Josephs said that “such is the 
character of the American that he does 
not fear the danger of being engulfed. He 
has a tradition of individual freedom, 
belief in personal opportunity, and _ is 
confident of a vigorous society in which 
to achieve ‘his ambitions. 

“The danger is not that our present 
prosperous condition may change quickly 
but that reliance on tradition may blind 
us to the advantages of unwelcome 
changes for the best.” 


‘ 





Slichter Tells Earnings Rise 

Donald C. Slichter, president North- 
western Mutual Life, said at a panel at 
the LIAA meeting this week, that the 
rate of earnings on life insurance funds 
is very much improved. He pointed out 
-that net investment income before fed- 
eral taxes in 1952 was $2.2 billion and in 
1958 it was $3.9 billion. 





Anderson on Savings Trends 

William M. Anderson, president North 
American Life of Toronto, speaking on a 
panel on savings trends before the 
LIAA meeting recommended an over- 
haul in the selling process with the ef- 
fect of casting savings in the primary role. 





Elected Members of LIAA 


Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, 
D. C., and American Life of New York, 
were ‘elected to membership in the Life 
Insurance Association of America at the 
meeting of its directors on December 
7. The Acacia Mutual had previously 
been a member, from 1927 to 1944. 

The president of the Acacia Mutual 


Life is Howard W. Kacy. The com- 
panys assets at the end of 1958 were 
$375,771,465 and its insurance in force 


at that time amounted to $1,690,032,483. 
The president of Americ: an Life is 
W. E. ‘McKell. The company’s assets at 


the end of 1958 were $2,904,317 and its 
insurance in force at that time amounted 


to $14,713,721. 





Holderness, Johnson Honored 


With Plaques At Meeting 


Howard Holderness, retiring chairman 
of Institute of Life Insurance and presi- 


dent of Jefferson Standard Life and 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, were 
singularly honored by the _ Institute’s 


membership at the annual meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

In recognition of his leadership in ad- 
vancing the public relationships of life 
insurance, Howard Holderness was pre- 
sented a plaque by the immediate past 
chairman of the Institut 
rectors, O. Kelley Anderson, 
of New England Mutual Life. 
companying citation read: 

“Howard Holderness, Chairman of the 
Life Insurance in the year 
demonstrated in his 
quiet and unassuming exercise of leader- 
ship in the affairs of his company and 
community, a deep and abiding 
understanding of human _ relationships 
and public spirited activities as the basis 


e’s board of di- 
president 
The ac- 


Institute of 


now closing, has 


of his 


for good public relations. 

“Friendly and knowledgeable, he has 
won the respect and liking of all in the 
business as a foresighted executive. The 
warmth of his personality, the soundness 
of his judgment, have enhanced the value 
of his services in carrying out his many 





corporate and community responsibilities. 

“As Director, Mr. Holderness has 
taken a keen interest in the Institute of 
Life Insurance and, as Chairman, he has 
made himself freely available for staff 
consultation in the determination of pol- 
icy and direction. In this capacity, he 
has made a signal contribution in ad- 
vancing the public relations of the life 
insurance business.” 

In a separate ceremony, Holgar J. 
Johnson was presented with a sterling 
silver tray bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“Presented to Holgar J. Johnson on 
completion of twenty years of distin- 
guished service as President of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, in recognition 
of the leadership he has given and the 
wisdom and imagination he has contrib- 
uted to the development of the public 
relations philosophies and practices of 
the life insurance busness.” 

The presentation was made by Howard 
Holderness on behalf of the Institute’s 
board of directors. 





Talk by Philip Howerton 


Philip F. Howerton, general agent for 
Connecticut Mutual Life at Charlotte, 
N. C., gave a talk before the Life Insur- 
ance Association in New York this week 
in the form of letters to his son, Lt. 
Philip F. Howerton, Jr. at Okinawa. He 
discussed life insurance selling as a 
career, its rewards and penalties, and 
some of its fundamental aspects. 





Senator Bush Blasts Claim 
“Little Inflation Is Good” 


Senator Prescott Bush of Connecticut 
a member of the Joint Senate-House 
Economic Committee, told LIAA that he 
“completely disagrees” with suggestions 
by some economists that a creeping in- 
flation of 214% to 3% a year is needed 
to stimulate economic growth. 

Senator Bush said “not only do I be- 
lieve that reasonable stability of prices 
provides an essential condition to eco- 
nomic growth, but I cannot regard with 
complacency an achievement of growth— 
if it could be so achieved—through the 
imposition of an insidious, hidden tax 
upon the thrifty.” 

He said that an annual 3% inflation 
would impose a tax of $24 billion a year 
upon $800 billion in savings, “to say 
nothing of its other disruptive effects 
upon our society : 

“That kind of taxation by deception, in 
complete disregard of the principle 0! 
ability to pay, is an evil we must shun. 
Cruel, dishonest, it bears most heavily 
on those who can least afford it. 

“Yet because it is hidden, the inflation 
tax has great appeal to some politicians 
and to the selfish pressure groups who 
seek advantage for themselves at the 
expense of the weaker elements in our 
society—the Social Security pensioners, 
teachers, preachers and all who must 
live on relatively fixed incomes. 

“Accordingly, I urge you to continue 
and even increase your efforts to inform 
the public of the economic facts of life.” 
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Sun Life of Canada Promotions 


Sun Life of Canada has announced the 
appointment of two new vice presidents 
and 20 other head office appointments 
Pee the officer ranks of the company, 
George W. Bourke, president, announced. 

G. Egerton Brown becomes vice 
gion personnel, and H. F. Gundy, 
FSA, becomes vice president, underwrit- 
have been executive officers 


fl "Both 
for several years. 


of the company 
2 , 
Mr. Brown, 


a graduate of University 


G. EGERTON BROWN 


of Toronto, joined Sun Life in 1925. He 
was appointed supervisor of branch of- 
fice routine and personnel in 1936 and 
subsequently became assistant comp- 
troller. In 1948 he was appointed per- 
sonnel executive. He is a Fellow and 


past president of Life Insurance Insti- 
tute of Canada. 
Mr. Gundy is a graduate of ‘Royal 


Military College and a Fellow of So- 





H. F. GUNDY 


ciety of Actuaries. He joined Sun Life 
in 1925, and progressed through actuarial 
and underwriting departments of the 
company. In 1953 he was appointed un- 
derwriting officer, becoming underwrit- 
ing executive in the following year. 

J. Hulbig has been appointed asso- 
ciate secret: iry and A. K. Sills has been 
appointed senior personnel. officer. Mr. 
Hulbig was formerly associate general 
counsel. Mr. Sills was formerly a per- 
sonnel officer. 


Other appointments announced by. the 


peesident were:- R. D. Baldwin, FSA, 
aroup underwriting officer; A. H. Gray, 


A, associate actuary; A. C. McCallum, 


FSA, associate Group actuary; A. C. M. 
Robertson, FSA, ASA, associate Group 
actuary; J. E. Bingham, personnel offi- 
cer; A. G. McCracken, assistant general 
counsel; W. D. Thomas, assistant treas- 
urer; W. H. P. McGowan, assistant 
planning officer; J. A. Brabant, assistant 
counsel; J. Fraser, assistant superintend- 
ent of claims ; J. H. Harrison, assistant 
treasurer ; = J. J. Kavanagh, staff en- 
gineer; F. King, assistant eid 
ent of Prion administration; K. Law- 
rence, assistant superintendent agen- 
cies; P. E. Levesque, assistant superin- 


tendent of agencies; Claude Prieur, as- 
sistant treasurer; M. G. Spankie, staff 
engineer; and F. L. Stark, assistant 
superintendent of mortgages. 


Boston Actuaries Club 


A discussion of the recent revision of 
rates and practices with respect to pen- 
sion plans was featured at the meeting 
’ the Actuaries Club of Boston. Henry 

. Huntington, John Hancock, was chair- 
man for this meeting. 


Norman L. Campbell, National Life, 
was first vice chairman; George D. 
Chester, Connell Price & Co., second 


and Robert H. Hoskins, 
secretary-treasurer. 


vice chairman; 
John Hancock, 














Announcing — 


$280 Million in Force in 6 Years of Active Operation. 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Over 200% Commissions During First 20 Years 
Plus Lifetime Renewals 


Our Three Newest Money Making Plans: 
1. FAMILY GROUP ECONOMY PLAN 


Maximum Protection—Lowest Cost. 
Father Age 30-$5,000; Mother Age 30-$1,000. 
All Children and New Arrivals—$1,000. All this for one 


LOW PREMIUM OF LESS THAN $6 PER MONTH. 
2. INCREASING PROTECTION PREFERRED 
WHOLE LIFE 


An Exclusive Contract—Originated by Us. 


You'll Hardly Believe It But Here Are 
Two Examples of How the Plan Works 






































Issue Age-30 100 Units Issue Age-40 
Initial Initial 
Annual Annual 
Premium Premium end Premium Premium end 
$6,764 20 yrs. $1,764 7,558 20 years $2,558 
Policy Death Paid- Cash Paid- Cash 
Year Benefit up or Death up or 
End Insurance Loan Benefit Insurance Loan 
1 105,000 13,900 5,000 105,000 11,100 5,000 
5 159,800 78,€00 31,134 148,200 67,000 33,121 
10 228,300 156,400 69,387 202,200 133,200 73,110 
15 279,300 224,300 111,008 244,200 191,900 116,002 
20 330,300 284,900 156,356 286,200 244,400 161,422 




















ALL GUARANTEES 


(a) Guaranteed Permanent Increasing Protection for 20 Years; (b) Guaran- 
teed Increasing Insurability; (c) Guaranteed 4% Interest Rate on Loans of 
$5,000 or More; (d) Guaranteed Paid-up Values 3% C.S.O. Table; (e) Guar- 
anteed 3% Discount Advance Premiums; (f) Guaranteed Conversion to Lower 
Premium without Evidence of Insurability; (g) Guaranteed Reduced Premium 
in 20 years with the Increasing Amount of Insurance on a Permanent Basis. 


3. WIFE 20-YEAR TERM RIDER 


Issued up to $250,000—50% of Husband's Insurance. If 
husband dies wife's premium is waived. 
abled wife's premium is waived. ALL THESE BENEFITS— 
| WIFE AGE 30—$7 per $1,000 ANNUALLY. 


Also complete line of very competitive policies! 


Attractive Franchises 
in Illinois — New Jersey — Pennsylvania — Maryland — District of 
| Columbia — Ohio — Missouri and 29 Other States 


If husband is dis- 








JUST ENTERED 
CONNECTICUT! 











Write or wire: LEO SEXTON, Senior Vice President 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE 
OF FLORIDA 


600 Brickell Ave., Miami 32, Fla. 
JAMES G. RANNI, PRESIDENT 























Schmidt Agency Holds 
“Open House” Luncheon 


TO PAY FOR $28% MILLION IN ’59 





Partnership of Arthur W. and Roger W. 
Schmidt Has Flourished; Now in New 
Offices at 575 Lexington Ave.. N. Y. 


An “open house” luncheon party was 
Arthur W. and Roger 
agents of New 
full-time agents, 
agency’s 


held December 7 by 
W. Schmidt, 
England Life, for their 


co-general 
their wives and friends at the 
new headquarters at 575 Lexington Ave- 
York. This get-together pro- 
opportunity for the Schmidt 
its offices 


nue, New 
vided the 
family to 


Agency “show off” 


fellowship and 


good 


and to relax in 
comradeship. 





ARTHUR W. SCHMIDT, CLU 

Arthur and Roger 
Arthur Schmidt, re- 
tired general agent of New England Life, 
has flourished over the past four years. 
For 1959 the will pay for $28% 
million of business, representing a 20% 
increase over 1958. It will be the biggest 


The partnership of 


Schmidt, sons of H. 


agency 





SCHMIDT, CLU 


ROGER W. 


and best year for the agency to date. 
Next February 1 will mark the beginning 
of the fifth year of the Schmidt brothers’ 
partnership. 

A number of home office 
were guests at the “open house,” includ- 
ing Vice Presidents Lambert M. Hup- 
peler, John Barker, Jr., John Stearns 
and George Joseph, director of agencies. 


executives 





Sun of America Appoints 


Tomanovich Training Super. 

Jose L. Hirsh, agency vice president 
of Sun Life of America announces the 
promotion of V. Tomanovich to the posi- 
tion of training supervisor. 

Mr. Tomanovich joined Sun. Life as 
an agent in Indianapolis in 1957. As a 
top purchaser, he qualified for the Pres- 
ident’s Club and Builders’ Club. Pro- 
moted to field manager ee 
in November, 1958, Mr. Tomanovich led 
his staff to positions of leadership on 
many occasions, 

As training supervisor, Mr. Toman- 
ovich will work directly from the home 
office. 
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NUCLEAR LIABILITY POOLS 


A lot of progress has been made since 
March, 1955 when the Atomic Energy 
Commission created an Insurance Study 
Group, composed of outstanding insur- 
ance executives, for the purpose of ex- 
amining problems created by expanding 
industrial participation in atomic energy. 
Largely because of the efforts of these 
executives, nuclear liability pools were 
created in the spring of 1956. The stock 


casualty companies formed the Nuclear 


Energy Liability Insurance Association, 
commonly known as NELIA. The mu- 
tual casualty companies formed the ‘Mu- 
tual Atomic Energy Liability Under- 
writers, generally referred to as MAELU. 


By making use of domestic capacity 
and available worldwide reinsurance, 
NELIA has been able to assemble a ca- 
pacity of $46,500,000 per installation. 
MAELU has a capacity of $13,500,000 for 
installation. The policies issued by the 
pools to operators of nuclear facilities 
are identical and afford extremely broad 
liability protection not only to the named 
insured but to others who may be liable. 
Liability insurance protection against the 
nuclear hazard is also available to trans- 
porters, supplier, contractors and design- 
ers engaged in this new field. 


In addition to the private insurance 
available through the pools the Price- 
Anderson Act, which 


September 2, 1957, authorizes the Atomic 


became effective 
Energy Commission to afford indemnity 
to its licensees and contractors against 
liabilities arising from nuclear incidents 
ili an amount not in excess of $500,000,000 
per nuclear incident. Working together 
with the Commission and atomic indus- 
try, the insurers have been able to pro- 
vide coverage to form the basis for the 
“financial protection” which the Commis- 
sion licensees must furnish as a condi- 
tion for a license to operate a reactor. 
In light of the extensive and costly effort 
on the part of liability insurers to pro- 
vide sweeping coverage in such unprece- 
dented amounts it is hoped that indem- 
nity afforded under the Price-Anderson 
Act will not lead to government entry 
into areas where private insurers have 
proven they are ready, willing and able 
to perform. 


Mrs. Berkeley Cox, wife of the Aetna 
Life’s general counsel, and Gilbert 
Kingan, former U. S. manager of London 
& Lancashire; were for some time the 
best makers of sandwiches in the Con- 
necticut capital. They were the culinary 
feature of all their private parties. When 
Mr. Kingan left the insurance field and 
away Mrs. Cox 
took over the designation. She and her 
husband are Virginians. 


Mayor James H. and Anne-Marie Kin- 
sella. 

Anne-Marie Kinsella, receptionist in 
the main reception room of The Trav- 
elers, has been the wife of the mayor of 
Hartford, James H. Kinsella, since Octo- 
ber, 1958. A native of Goteborg, Sweden, 
she has been with The Travelers since 
1955, her first position after leaving her 
Swedish homeland. Before her husband 
was elected to his second term as mayor 
of the insurance city last month, the 
young lady became a citizen just in time 
to vote for her favorite candidate. The 
double role she plays as ‘First Lady of 
Hartford and her service at The Trav- 
elers is an exciting challenge for Anne- 
Marie who has only been in the states 
since 1954. 


moved from Hartford. 


8 * * 


Levering Cartwright, former insurance 
journalist, who is now in the Chicago 
investment securities field — his firm is 
Cartwright, Valleau & Co.—has been ap- 
pointed to the advisory committee of the 
Department of English, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Chairman of the committee is 
Willard Thorp, president, American 
Studies Association. 











THE PILLSBURY FAMILY—L. to R.: Jock, a senior at Yale; John S. Pills- 
bury, Don, a freshman at Yale; Harry, a student at St. Paul’s Academy, Concord, 
N. H.; Kate a student at LaCombe School, Switzerland, and Mrs. Pillsbury. 


John S. Pillsbury Jr., president, Northwestern National Life, together with Mrs. 
Pillsbury and their three sons, will travel to Switzerland for the holiday season to 
join their daughter Kate, who is attending LaCombe School there. The Pillsburys 
who left by jet clipper December 10, went first to Frankfurt, Germany where they 
were guests of Jutta von Buckholz, who as an American Field Service student at 
Northrop Collegiate Institute in Minneapolis, lived in the Pillsbury home last year. 
The entire Pillsbury family have long been skiing enthusiasts. While abroad they 
will have ten days of skiing at Gstaad and Klosters. The picture shown above was 
taken on the slopes at Alta, Utah, where they vacation each Spring. They will return 
to New York January 5. 








Joseph P. Byrne, vice president of 
Alfred M. Best Co. in charge of all its 
annual fire and casualty publications, has 
been with the organization 40 years. A 
graduate of commercial schools and New 
York University he began with Alfred 
M. Best in a clerical capacity and a de- 
cade later was made manager of its fire 
insurance department and at a later date 
of its fire and casualty departments, 
Ten years ago he was elected a vice 
president and five years ago a director, 
On the occasion of his 40th anniversary 
date a dinner to Mr. Byrne and his wife 
was given at a hotel in Washington, 
guests being friends of 25 years. 

x Ok OK 





Matar Studio 
IRENE M. PETERSON 


Irene M. Peterson, assistant secretary, 
Animal Insurance Co., has been with that 
company since it opened its doors for 
business on August 1, 1957. Horses, cat- 
tle, pedigreed cats and dogs throughout 
the United States and Canada are in- 
sured by the Animal Insurance Co. Miss 
Peterson is the only woman live stock 
underwriter in the United States de- 
voting all her time to animal life insur- 
ance. She appeared on TV’s “What's 
My Line?” and stumped the experts. 


* * * 


Frank B. Zeller, who retired earlier 
this year as United States marine man- 
ager of the Royal Insurance Co. and of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, as 
United States manager of the British & 
Foreign Marine and Thames & Mersey 
Marine and as vice president and marine 
manager of American affiliates of the 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, was hon- 
ored yesterday by around 45 of his 
friends in the ‘American ocean marine 
market with a luncheon at India House 
in ‘New York City. Mr. and Mrs. Zeller 
returned November 20 from a lengthy 
European trip. 

x 

Carl Briner, chairman of the board_of 
the Switzerland General Insurance Co, 
Ltd., of Zurich, Switzerland, is now in 
this country, visiting headquarters in 
New York City. The company has been 
entered here since 1872. Mr. Briner Is 
one of the leading insurance figures in 
Europe, and is honorary president of the 
International Union of Marine Insurance. 

ih. 7h me 


Gil Bocetti, one of the all-time football 
stars at Washington and Lee University, 
joined the legal department of Lawyers 
Title Insurance Corp., Richmond. Mr. 


Bocetti was formerly associated with the 
Pittsburgh agency of Home Life of New 
York in estate planning. 
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Handle Insurance Program of Surgeons 


Charles O. Finley and William L. McKechney of Chicago were two in- 
surance men prominent at the annual meeting of the American College of 
Surgeons held in Atlantic City earlier this year. This is one of the largest 
conventions as the attendance was 10,000 of whom 8,500 were surgeons. 


Mr. Finley is the association’s disability insurance authority. 


Mr. 


McKechney is its professional lability administrator. Their careers follow. 


Finley’s Disability Premiums 
Reach $15 Million a Year 


Mr. Finley, whose home is in Gary, 
Ind. and whose brokerage firm is Charles 
O. Finley & Co., Inc., Chicago, is re- 
ported to write more disability premiums 
than any broker or agent in the United 


States. His estimate of the amount of 
premiums he writes annually is $15 
million. 


Entering the insurance field in 1946 he 
wound up his first full year by writing 
more accident and health insurance with 
the Travelers Insurance Co. of Hartford 
than any other agent of the company 
had ever previously written in a year. 
Stricken with tuberculosis in 1946 he en- 
tered a hospital in Crown Point, Ind., 
and did not return to work until 27 
months later. 

“However, it was a blessing in dis- 
guise,’ he told the writer, “because 
while in the hospital I conceived a novel 
comprehensive plan of Group insurance 
for professional organizations.” 

This resulted in selling his plan to 
American College of Surgeons. The plan 
provided lifetime benefits for accidents 
and five year benefits for sickness. Since 
then he has written a large number of 
professional organizations, including the 
medical associations of Massachusetts, 
California, Texas, Minnesota; also, 
Southern Medical Association, American 
Academy of Pediatrics, American Uro- 
logical Association, Florida Dental Asso- 
ciation and Chicago Medical Society. 

In addition to the Chicago office which 
is his main headquarters Mr. Finley has 
offices in Los Angeles, Boston, Austin, 
Tex., and Gary. 

Among insurance companies’ with 
whom he places business are Continental 
Casualty, Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, 
Travelers, Provident Life and Accident, 
North American Accident and American 
Casualty of Reading, Pa. 

he life insurance program which he 
recently wrote for the Southern Medical 
Association provides $10,000 insurance 
for the doctor, $5,000 for the doctor’s 
wife, $5,000 for each child and $5,000 for 
the office employes. 

Mr. Finley, formerly of Birmingham, 
Ala,. went to Gary in 1933 and there was 
graduated from Horace Mann School. 
He spent two years in Gary College, at- 
tending classes and working on shifts five 
days a week in the steel mills. He was a 
foreman in the merchant mill and had 
Worked in all departments when he left 
the mills in 1941 to take a position with 
the Kingsbury Ordnance plant, starting 
a8 a foreman and ending in 1945 as a 


division superintendent with 5,000 people 
under his direction. 

It was after he had scored his first big 
success in insurance as an agent of The 
Travelers specializing on accident and 
health that he was stricken with tubercu- 
losis and entered Parramore Hospital in 
December, 1946, leaving in 1948. He 
started writing Group insurance for the 
medical profession when he wrote the 
case of the Lake County Medical So- 
ciety. That led to Group contracts with 
other medical societies in Indiana and 
eventually to his association with the 
American College of Surgeons. 

His wife was Shirley McCarthy and 
their four children are Sharon, ‘Charles, 
Jr., Catherine Ann and Paul. 

Mr. Finley is a 32nd degree Mason, 
a Shriner and he was chairman of the 
Tuberculosis Christmas Seal campaign 
in his county. An enthusiastic baseball 
fan he was an unsuccessful bidder for 
the franchise of the Chicago White Sox 
Baseball Club earlier this year, a club 
which won the American League pen- 
nant, 


McKechney, Member of 
Bar and a Top Life Man 


Mr. McKechney, who is with the Jami- 
son agency of Northwestern Mutual Life 
in Chicago and who in life insurance is 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, entered the insurance field in 1933. 
During the early part of his insurance 
career he spent seven years in the cas- 
ualty field. 

His father was John McKechney who 
was with the Joyce & Co. Agency head 
of which is Wiliam B. Joyce, former 
president of National Surety Co. Mr. 
Joyce, who spends his time between 
Beverly Hills, Cal., and New York City, 
operates the Joyce agency at 115 Broad- 
way. 

Mr. McKecliney is a graduate of Loy- 
ola University, both academic and law 
and is a member of the Illinois State 
Bar. In World War II the was a lieuten- 
ant commander in gunnery service on the 
U. S. S. Helena. 

An associate of Mr. McKechney said 
to the writer: “A substantial number of 
Fellows of the American College are par- 
ticipating in the program which has been 
designed to combat the increasing trend 
of holding the doctor liable for almost 
anything that occurs during his profes- 
sional activities. 

“To date, a successful defense has been 
accomplished in every case that thas 
come to trial in that some settlements 
have been made where the liability is 
considered obvious.” 








CHARLES O. FINLEY 


WILLIAM L. McCKECHNEY 





Priest’s Book on Pension Funds and 
Economic Power 


Rev. Paul P. Harbrecht, author of a 
book just published by The Twentieth 
Century Fund, called “Pension Funds 
and Economic Power,” is a member of 
the Institute of Social Order, the na- 
tional Jesuit social science center in St. 
Louis. Father Harbrecht has interested 
himself in the impact of the corporation 
as an instrument of social change, and 
has lectured and studied in this area for 
years. 

His study shows that all types of 
private pension and retirement funds now 
have assets of more than $33 billion and 
are growing at the rate of #4 billion 
or more a year. 

The Twentieth Century Fund is a non- 
profit, philanthropic foundation conduct- 
ing research and public education on 
economic and social problems. Founded 
in 1919, it was endowed by Edward A. 
Filine, Boston merchant. The Fund’s 
income, administered as a public trust 
by a board of trustees, is devoted to its 
own research and educational activities. 
Director of the Fund is August Heck- 
scher. 

oe 


Book of Karsh, Famed 
Photographer of Men 


Yousuf Karsh, regarded as the most 
successful photographer of men in the 
world, and well known to the insurance 
men as a photographer of policyholders 
of Northwestern ‘Mutual run by the com- 
pany in their advertising, has written a 
book. It will be called “Portraits of 
Greatness,” and is to be published by 
Thomas ‘Nelson & Sons. The book will 
publish 96 of his most distinguished 
subjects and they live in all parts of 
the world. The photograph of Winston 
Churchill most often printed by news- 
papers was taken by Karsh in 1941 
while the former Prime Minister was on 
a visit to Quebec. Two famous portraits, 
those of ‘Ernest Hemingway, the Ameri- 
can novelist and prize winner, and Jean 
Sibelius, the famous Finnish composer, 
are printed in Life Magazine in its No- 
vember 30 issue. 

An Armenian, Karsh has lived in Can- 
ada for 35 years. His method of handling 
his celebrities is somewhat similar to 
that of the late Jo Davidson who ranked 
top in sculpture of personalities. David- 
son once sculptured at their homes or 
in their government offices the rulers of 
nearly every one of the South American 
countries. An unusually strong and inter- 
esting personality he was able to per- 
suade such notable figures to sit in his 
presence for him for hours, either while 
posing or while they were engaged in 
conference at their desk. Another great 
bust done by [Davidson was of Franklin 


D. Roosevelt when President. The Dem- 
ocratic National Committee used 50,000 
copies of it. 

Karsh has taken many of the pictures 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life at the 
Algonquin Hotel on 44th Street, New 
York. 

* * x 
Violent Assaults Grow 


Violent assaults against the person con- 
tinue their upward climb showing a 7% 
increase during the first nine months of 
this year compared with the same period 
of 1958. Murders increased 4%; and 
aggravated assaults were 7% over last 
year’s figures. 

Crimes against property showed little 
change — down 1%. Major larcenies 
(those over $50) showed a 1% rise and 
auto thefts a 1% decrease. Burglary was 
down 2% and offenses of robbery showed 
a 1% decline compared with the first 
nine months of 1958. 

x ok x 


London Loss Adjusters 


Association of Loss Adjusters of 
Britain had a lot of fun at their annual 
dinner-dance in London. The guest of 
honor, Sir Stanley Rous, who is secre- 
tary of the Football Association, com- 
pared the loss adjusters to football 
referees. 

A. C. Grover, chairman of Lloyd’s, 
said his pleasure in the occasion was 
tempered somewhat by the fact that 
mounting losses had never made the lot 
of fire adjusters so good while “the un- 
fortunate underwriters” were wondering 
if they ever had it so bad. Examining 
the many functions performed by loss 
adjusters Mr. Grover noted the long 
hours in which they worked and the 
amount of travel they undertook, often 
at a moment’s notice, but all present 
at the dinner-dance looked happy. 

There were some comments on the 
toughness of the ‘final examinations of 
the loss adjusters’ association. The associa- 
tion president, took as a high compliment 
some criticism which was made at a re- 
cent meeting. That comment was that it 
discouraged prospective candidates for 
membership. He denied this saying that 
the number of candidates has been grow- 
ing every year. 

e £ * 


Self-Insurance Plan Suggested 
in Idaho 


Idaho State Land Commissioner John 
G. Walters suggested that savings to tax- 
payers might result if the state served 
as its own fire insurance carrier. He 
said he has had some preliminary dis- 
cussions on the possibility but has taken 
no specific steps. He noted it would re- 
quire action by the Idaho legislature to 
permit the state to carry its own insur- 
ance, 
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AFIA Shows Gains in Premiums for 
1959; Underwriting Is Profitable 


The 4st annual report on worldwide 
insurance operations of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association was sub- 
mitted December 3 with. Kenneth E. 
Black, Home Insurance :Co. president, 
presiding as chairman. 

In his report to trustees and officials 
representing the association’s 16 member 
companies, President James O. Nichols 
reported a continued growth in the vol- 
ume of business written and an expan- 
sion of the operations for the fiscal year 





KENNETH E. BLACK 


ending June 30, 1959. While political and 
economic developments have slowed oper- 
ations in some countries, there has been 
a noticeable increase in business in those 
countries where American investments 
expanded and where common markets, 
such as in Europe, were initiated. 

The overall operations resulted in an 
increase in the premium income over last 
year’s $51.1 million to $55 million for the 
year under review. During the year AF- 
IA entered Sarawak and Austria for 
direct operations and the foreign branch 
and agency operations were expanded in 
Brazil, the Philippines, the Rhodesias, 
Japan, India, Colombia and Borneo. This 
brought the total number to over 700 
branches and principal agencies in more 
than 74 countries of the free world. AF- 
IA also gained from the progress of local 
industries and the strengthening of its 
volume of smaller business accounts in 
many parts of the world. 


Underwriting Results 


In reporting on the overall profitable 
underwriting experience, Mr. Nichols 
stated that casualty operations provided 
the largest palomens but automobile busi- 
ness continues to remain a serious prob- 
lem. The fire account increased and pro- 
duced a substantial profit. Reflecting the 
growing activity in international exports 
and imports, marine business showed a 
considerable increase in spite of the con- 
tinuation of restrictive trade practices 
by some countries. Also reported was a 
growth in the treaty reinsurance port- 
folio, consisting presently of 340 treaties 
with companies in 44 foreign countries. 

In his summary on the international 
insurance situation Mr. Nichols said: 


“There is going to be a tremendous 
challenge to meet in all insurance mar- 
kets in the next decade, for we will wit- 


ness extraordinary world growth. We 
expect to share in that growth, for the 
globe itself is our market. To give you 
an idea of the growth of American busi- 
ness abroad, a recent survey showed that 
there are more than 2,000 enterprises in 


the Latin American republics being 
financed by American interests. What 
has been done in the Western Hemi- 


sphere can and will be done in other 
areas given the right atmosphere. 
“Living standards in many countries. 





NICHOLS 


JAMES O. 


where we are doing business must be 
raised, but it cannot be done by gov- 
ernment grants. It can be done through 
sound investments and free trade. The 
economic and technological forces of the 
free world stem from the minds of indi- 
vidual businessmen. Their imagination, 
their faith and their capacity are ready 
to do for others what we have done here 
in the United States. 


Foreign Restrictions 


“The final declaration of the 46th N va- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention held in 
New York last month expressed, under the 
heading of commercial insurance, the 
hope that foreign governments would 
find it in their best long-term interests 
to abolish existing restrictions and dis- 
criminations and abstain from imposing 
new or additonal ones. It stated that 
United States insurance companies are 
eager to play their rightful role in utiliz- 
ing their experience, their technicians 
and their resources to meet the needs of 
an ever-expanding overseas trade. 

“It pointed out that the obstacles to 
commercial insurance playing its proper 
role in helping to expand American trade 
are many, including restrictions and qual- 
ifying conditions which are impossible to 
meet, exorbitant deposit requirements, 
prohibitions on the remittance of funds, 
discriminations against insuring imports 
and exports, discriminatory taxation, and 
continued nationalistic trends. 

“We believe, after 40 years of opera- 
tions in some 74 countries around the 
world, that free enterprise with equal 
opportunity for all is a sound policy that 
would benefit all peoples and all coun- 
tries. Private investment is begging for 
opportunities to be put to work abroad, 
but the tremendous outlay of private 
funds for economic development, which 


Newlands Will Head 
Norwich-Scottish Group 


KIDD TO RETIRE NEXT YEAR 





Hutch to be Deputy U. S. Manager of 
Norwich Union-Scottish Union Group; 
Home Offices in Hartford 





Directors of the Norwich Union Fire 
Insurance Society, Limited in England 
announced through \B. L. Misselbrook, 
general manager, that John A. Newlands, 
present general attorney of the Scottish 


A. NEWLANDS 


JOHN 


Union and National Insurance Co., will 
be United States manager of the new 
Norwich Union-Scottish Union Group. 
J. M. Hutch, present deputy ‘United 
States manager of the Norwich Union 
Fire, will be deputy United States man- 
ager of the new group. ‘Mr. Misselbrook 
also announces decision to combine op- 
erations of the two companies at the 





is so sorely needed in many countries, 
cannot be put to work unless the private 
investor is sure that his capital invest- 
ment in industry or commerce is insured 
in sound companies of his own free 
choice, that he will be permitted to per- 
form unhindered and unrestricted the 
task to be undertaken, and that suc- 
cessful operation will produce a fair and 
reasonable profit remittable to the United 
States.” 


Buckenham Speaker 


S. H. Buckenham, deputy chairman 
and chief executive director of C. T. 
Bowring & Co. (Insurance) Ltd. of Lon- 
don, was the annual meeting’s dinner 
speaker. An underwriting member of 
Lloyd’s, Mr. Buckenham is also director 
and deputy chairman of various other 
insurance organizations. His speech dealt 
primarily with the need for strength- 
ening international insurance relations, 
particularly between the leaders of the 
United States and British markets. Re- 
ferring to personal observations he made 
while traveling in several parts of the 
world, Mr. Buckenham stated: 

“Contrary to certain reports in the 
press, I have personally experienced that 
Americans, both civilians and military 
personnel, are, by and large, well liked 
by the people ‘of the various countries I 
visited. This was especially the case 
during my most recent trip to Greece 
and Turkey. Today, the United States 
has assumed economic and _ political 
world leadership and, since World War 
II, has also gained tremendous prestige 
and importance in the world’s insurance 
rnarkets.” 
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present office of the Scottish Union in 
Hartford. 

Mr. Newlands, 
Scotland, 


a native of Aberdeen, 
received his education at 





JOHN M. KIDD 


Daniel Stewarts College, Edinburgh and 
is a Fellow of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute of London, England. After serv- 
ing in various branches in Scotland and 
England, he went to Canada in \Decem- 
ber, 1944, to open the Canadian branch 
of the Scottish Union. In 1948 he was 
appointed general attorney of the United 
States branch and elected president of 
the American Union Insurance Company 
of New York. 

Mr. Newlands has been active in vari- 
ous insurance organizations, presently 
serving as a member of the executive 
committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, treasurer of the Factory 
Insurance Association and a director of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 
He is a member of the Hartford Club, 
the Hartford Golf Club and the Bank- 
ers Club of New York. 

‘Mr. Hutch has been associated with 
the Norwich Union since 1928. He served 
as state agent in Wisconsin, returning 
to the New York office as fire super- 
intendent in 1945, was made assistant 
manager in January, 1948, and deputy 
manager January 1, 1957. Mr. Hutch is 
also vice president of the Eagle Fire of 
New York. 

By mutual agreement J. M. Kidd, pres- 
ent United States manager of the Nor- 
wich Union, will be retiring during 1960. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Charles F. Trustam — — 








Chief General Manager of Royal-Globe Group, Largest 


No one living is more cognizant than 
is Charles F. Trustam that the people 
of every nation would find themselves in 
a difficult, eventually a most desperate 
situation, if they were denied the re- 
liance and protection of insurance. All 
economic progress in those countries 
would be halted. 

Gazing daily from a high seat of van- 
tage he clearly observes how without 
the assistance of insurance it would be 
impossible to build a ship in Scotland, 
a palace in Belgium, a dam in South 
America, a glass-steel home office sky- 
scraper in New York, a hotel in Hong- 
kong, a factory in Germany, a ware- 
house in Honolulu, a private hospital in 
Java or even a tenement house project 
in Accra. 

The position occupied by Mr. Trustam 
is that of Chief General Manager of the 
Royal-Globe group of insurance com- 
panies, a post to which the directors 
of those companies elevated him earlier 
this year, Thus, ‘the became head officer 
of the largest composite insurance or- 
ganization doing a worldwide business. 

The Royal, established in 1845, and 
Globe (Liverpool & London & Globe), 
established in 1836, developed side by 
side in friendly rivalry until 1919 when 
fittingly they became allied and the 
Royal-Globe Group, as known today, 
came into being. In their early years 
both companies became pioneers of 
British insurance overseas and laid the 
foundations on which the Group’s busi- 
ness around the world is transacted 
today. 


Facts About Royal-Globe Group 


Here are some facts about the Royal- 
Globe as seen in the world picture: 

As of April 1, 1958, the group owned 
or controlled worldwide 34 companies of 
which 12 are located in the United King- 
dom, 5 in the United States, 3 in Canada 
and 14 in other territories. This group, 
operating in 104 countries, has a total 
of 649 branch offices of which 179 are 
located in the United States and 22 in 
Canada. The Royal-Globe Group has 
more than 225,000 agents throughout the 
world. The policies it issues, in addition 
to English, are printed in 14 languages 
—Afrikaans, Arabic, Danish, Dutch, 
Flemish, French, German, Greek, He- 
brew, Italian, Norwegian, Portuguese, 
Spanish and Swedish. 

The group’s total fire, casualty, marine 
and life premiums amounted at end of 
1958 to $395 million while its admitted 
assets (general and life combined) 
reached $776,311,000. The 40,000 stock- 
holders who are owners of the compa- 
mes cover a broad cross section of in- 
dividual and corporate investors. The 
stock is so widely distributed that the 
shareholdings of seven out of ten 
amount to no more than $280 and only 
one in every 65 holds stock of more than 


The United States headquarters of 
Royal-Globe are in its 20-story building 
at William and Fulton Streets, New 
ork City. United States manager is 

arke Smith and its Deputy U. S. man- 
agers are H. Clay Johnson and A. C. 
eymour, 


Composite Insurance Organization Doing A 


Worldwide Business; His Personality 


By CLarENcCE AxMAN 


Many Friends in U. S. A. and Canada 


This summary of some vital facts 
about the Royal-Globe Group mikes it 
evident that Mr. Trustam’s position as 
Chief General Manager carries with it 
about as heavy a load of responsibility 
as any figure in the international busi- 
ness economy; that the broad extent 
of operations and variety of governments 
and peoples with which the Group has 
association demand as a requisite that 
this executive possess a calm and studied 
judgment of problems based on long 
tested experience; and that considerable 
travel and meeting contacts with so 
many different nationals have proven 
decidedly helpful. A large number of 
such acquaintances and friendships have 
been formed in America and Canada, 
countries Mr. Trustam has visited on a 
number of occasions including a visit of 
only a few weeks ago. 

His chief recreation and one from 
which he receives mental stimulus, as 
well as having a bearing in helping 
careers of younger men of talent, is 
his service as vice chairman of the 
Liverpool Repertoire Theatre, one of the 
most noted and successful of repertoire 
theatres. 

What is the background, personality 
and industry relationships of the Royal- 
Globe’s Chief General Manager? To 
comment on the last affiliations first: He 
has held the highest offices in two of the 
principal organizations associated with 
the insurance industry in Great Britain. 
They are the Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute of which he is a past president, 
and the British Insurance Association in 
which last June he completed two years 
in the office of chairman. 


Honors From the Industry 


The British Insurance Association at 
the present time has 250 members. 
Founded during World War I it handles 
the overall and major problems of the 
business (fire, casualty, marine and life), 
such, for example, as legislation and 
currency exchange questions which af- 
fect the whole survey of the technical 
associations and is in no way a rating 
body. 











Steps in Mr. Trustam’s Career 


Mr. Trustam ‘first became an officer of 
of the Royal at 29 when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary in London, 
two years later being advanced to As- 
sistant Manager. In 1936 he was ap- 
pointed a Sub-Manager at its head office. 
In 1942 he was appointed general man- 
ager of the Royal and in 1952 was given 
the title of Sole General Manager which 
post he held until 1959 when he received 
his present title of Chief General Man- 
ager. 





CHARLES F. TRUSTAM 


Mr. Trustam’s great interest in educa- 
tion and in the careers of young men 
account for the fact that he has. always 
been enthusiastic about the operations 
of the British Chartered Insurance In- 
stitute. The CII is open to all individ- 
uals who in any way form part of the 
insurance industry, is an educational and 
examining body; is accepted as the cen- 
tral professional educational institution 
for all engaged in the British insurance 
field. It is a company trade association 
whose members have had offices situated 
within the United Kingdom or Common- 
wealth irrespective of whether they are 
tariff or non-tariff and of the classes 
of insurance they transact. Established 
60 years ago CII conducts a countrywide 
operation providing among its educa- 
tional facilities instruction by means of 
correspondence courses which can be 
followed by students in their spare time 
and it has recently, in addition, estab- 
lished a college to supply full-time tui- 
tion for students who are sponsored by 
their employers. 


Mr. Trustam is a past chairman of the 
Fire Salvage Association of Liverpool. 
Another post in that city held by him 
for two years was president of the In- 
surance Institute of. Liverpool. He has 
addressed the Insurance Institutes of 
London, Liverpool and similar cities on 
“Insurance Conditions in the United 
States” and other subjects. His interest 
in the actuarial world has continued 
keen. With CII he served in turn as 
tutor, examiner, honorary librarian, 
member of the Council and vice pres- 
ident. 





Mr. Trustam’s academic education be- 
gan at Hymere College, Hull, after 
which he attended Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. It was apparent to other stu- 
dents that the slim, young Trustam was 
not material for the Rugby football 
team. It was likewise apparent to pro- 
fessors that he had an unusually fine 
intellect which he would find worth cul- 
tivating. He justified that opinion when 
in 1921 he was graduated with first class 
honors, mathematical tripos. 

With its illustrious historic back- 
ground and its professors, some of whom 
had won unusual distinction in science, 
history, mathematics, philosophy and lit- 
erature, Cambridge provides an environ 
offering students many inspirations. 
Near the present city William the Con- 
queror in 1066 built a castle and Cam- 
bridge was already recognized as a seat 
of learning when its first college—Peter- 
house—was founded in 1281. 

Trinity College; now the largest col- 
legiate foundation in Cambridge, was 
founded in 1545 by King Edward. Its 
sorbing several earlier institutions. Its 
library building was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, most famous of all 
British architects and whose work is 
represented in this country by the prin- 
cipal building on William and Mary 
College campus in Williamsburg, Va. 


Why Insurance Career Appealed 


While a student of Trinity Mr. Trus- 
tam’s career object was centered 
largely on an academic life, but instead 
of that he entered the insurance field 
by joining the actuarial department of 
the Royal. When Mr. Trustam was ap- 
pointed Chief General Manager several 
British journalists in their articles com- 
mented on Mr. Trustam’s choice of the 


profession of insurance rather than 
entering the educational field. 
In the Investors Chronicle a writer 


said: “At Trinity he had tended to move 
in circles which thought a good deal in 
terms of fellowships. He felt a strong 
pull in that direction but did not think 
mathematical research would ‘be his 
strong line. On the other hand, he was 
at least as sure that he would find no 
interest or satisfaction in buying or sell- 
ing the ordinary commodities of life.” 

Commenting on why Mr. Trustam en- 
tered the Royal the writer continued: 
“The appeal to him was that insurance 
was a business dealing primarily with 
people but offering a challenge to the 
intellect; that mathematics is an excel- 
lent discipline for the mind. At the age 
of 59 he can still look back on 38 years 
service with the Royal—15 of them as 
general manager—and everything that 
has happened since has convinced him 
that insurance adds to the sum of human 
happiness and the lack of it to human 
tragedy.” 

One of the satisfactions Mr. Trustam 
has had during his career with Royal- 
Globe has been in its staff development. 
The care given to the selection of staff 
in what Americans call “recruiting” of 
young men is one of the important fac- 
tors in the success of the organization 
As an evidence of the Group’s activity 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Function of Reinsurance in Present Day Trends 


To Stabilize Results of Primary Writers, Reinsurance Offers Surplus Treaties, 
Excess of Loss Covers, Catastrophe Covers; Reinsurers in Position 


to Tailor Programs for Individual Needs of Company 


The expanding economy in the United 
States today continues to have its im- 
pact upon all facets of the insurance 
business. It is a never-ending cycle. The 
policyholder is concerned not only with 
the cost of his insurance, but also that 
the amount of his insurance coverage 
keeps pace with the increase in values. 
To the producer, the proper handling 
of these increasing insurance needs pre- 
sents a definite challenge which will have 
effect on his income. 
carrier is concerned 
about the high ratios, and has 
adopted stricter underwriting practices 
in an effort to improve its portfolio of 
business. The high loss ratios in turn 
have created even greater pressure to 
control expenses. As a result, companies 
are looking toward some means of im- 
proving their expense ratios, whether it 
be by mere housecleaning, by adopting 
new marketing techniques, or sometimes 
by changing their long - established 
methods of reinsurance. 


a decided 
The insurance 
loss 


Role of Reinsurer 


Reinsurance still performs the same 
function in the business that it always 
has, namely to stabilize the results of the 
primary carrier. The professional re- 
insurer is in an advantageous position, 
because of its widespread contacts with 
all segments of the business, to view the 
insurance industry objectively. 
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3ecause it sees many different types 
of operations, the professional reinsurer 
is able to perform the very important 
function of serving its ceding companies 
in an advisory and consulting capacity. 
Thus, reinsurance companies are in a 
position to advise not only in matters of 
industry-wide import, but also on the 
details of internal methods and_ pro- 
cedures. 


Present Day Conditions 


Present day conditions in the insurance 
industry are, of course, affecting the 
professional reinsurer to the same, if 
not to a greater extent than the primary 
writer. The extremely high loss ratios 
of recent years have not singled out one 
segment of the industry over another. 

In the fire business there seems to be 
at least some improvement, even if no 
more than the achievement of a break- 
even point. Casualty business, especially 
automobile, continues to be a _ losing 
proposition despite some relief in certain 
areas from rate increases. Outside forces, 
however, continue to militate against 
both the fire and casualty business, such 
as the higher frequency of losses, and 
the higher average claim costs due to 
inflation. The increased frequency of 
larger losses actually affects the rein- 
surer more than the primary writer 
whose ultimate liability is held to cer- 
tain predetermined lower limits. 

Prosperity brought about by a con- 
tinually expanding economy is creating 
a need for increased insurance coverage, 
carrying with it an equal demand for 
reinsurance markets. One of the out- 
standing features in this expansion has 
been the great increase in industrial and 
technological growth. 


many new developments are taking place 
which are having a far-reaching effect 
upon primary writing companies and re- 
insurers alike. 


Marketing 
Foremost among the matters under 
much current discussion and study is 


the method of marketing. The widespread 
growth in popularity of the package 
policy for homeowners has created for 
the individual company many problems in 
underwriting by building up under one 
company’s policy large units of exposure 
formerly written under several policies 
of different carriers. 

Likewise the need for 
techniques, to meet the competition of 
the direct writing and specialty com- 
panies, is creating an upheaval in the 
industry. Deviated rate filings in many 
areas, automobile rating geared to the 
driver, financial responsibility laws, and 
the increasingly widespread adoption of 
six-month term policies are all having 
a decided impact on premium volume 
and the statutory unearned premium re- 
serve, with a corresponding effect upon 
policyholders’ surplus. 

Another phase of marketing is the 
considerable thought being given to di- 
rect billing, which procedure is rapidly 
coming within the reach of more and 
more companies through the develop- 
ment by various manufacturers of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. This 
is all aimed at the ultimate lowering of 
the high acquisition cost which presently 
makes up such a large portion of ex- 
penses. 


new marketing 


Types of Reinsurance 


The reinsurer must keep abreast of all 























Within the insurance business itself, of these developments, and to be pre- 
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pared to discuss them with its ceding 
companies and to give advice as to the 
type of reinsurance program best suited 
to a particular company’s needs. When 
all is said and done, however, the prin- 
cipal function of reinsurance is to sta- 
bilize the results of the primary writer. 
How to accomplish this depends upon the 
particular circumstances. 


Surplus Treaty 


The most commonly used form of fire 
reinsurance is that of a surplus treaty. 
Under this arrangement, a company 
cedes a proportionate share of each risk 
in excess of its net retention, and in the 
event of loss, no matter how large, or 
how small, both company and reinsurer 
contribute in the same proportion as the 
premium has been shared. 

With the emphasis today upon the 
need for sound underwriting, a surplus 
treaty can be very valuable asset to a 
company’s operation by affording com- 
plete flexibility through the use of re- 
tentions varied according ‘to the com- 
pany’s best underwriting judgment. As 
with any pro rata treaty, the protection 
afforded is unlimited and follows. the 
experience of the company in proportion 
to its participation. 

From a policyholders’ surplus view- 
point, the surplus treaty affords a mea- 
sure of relief by assuming a \proportion- 
ate share of the premium for each policy 
reinsured. Because of this proportionate 
sharing of the premium, a sufficiently 
large reinsurance premium is developed, 
which will support the large amount o 
insurance required on individual risks 
by the present high costs of construc- 
tion. Yet, although there is a substantial 
premium volume built up, the company 
reinsures only those risks which exceed 
its retentions. 


Excess of Loss Covers 


Because of the simplicity of operation 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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Charles F. Trustam — His Personality 


(Continued from Page 69) 


in this connection it maintains at Hoy- 
lake a large building in which recruits 
are given eight weeks’ training before 
serving a couple of years in the depart- 
ments and at which refresher courses 
also are given. 


Keen Interest in Repertoire Theatre 


One of Mr. 
keenest interests outside of insurance 
is the drama, the development of prom- 
ising play wrights and of actors who have 
unmistakeable talent. This accounts for 
the fact that he is vice chairman and a 
director of the noted Liverpool Reper- 
tory Theatre, Ltd. 

The oldest repertoire theatre in Brit 
ain, it began giving performances in 
1911, has continued ever since and for 
some time has been called The Play- 
house. Its encouragement to talented 
people, either as producers, playwrights, 
actors or scenic designers, has resulted 
in this Repertory Theatre giving pre- 
mier performances of a number of play- 
wrights now well known. While the 
Repertory did not give the first per- 
formances of some of the top names in 
British drama, such as George Bernard 
Shaw and Arthur Pinero, it has pro- 
duced some of their plays and did make 
it possible for a number of playwrights 
to have productions of plays which up 
to that time were infrequently played 
and sometimes had not been seen in 
London. It has performed the works of 
Shakespeare, Sheridan and Goldsmith 
and has staged other dramas of the top 
European dramatists, just as it has en- 
couraged the writing of one act plays 
something of a lost art. 

Mr. Trustam has read many of the 
manuscripts submitted to The Playhouse 
Theatre. Once asked why he has been 
so active in encouragement of this par- 


Trustam’s earnest and 


America Fore Open House 
At Milwaukee Quarters 


The insurance companies of the 
America Fore Loyalty Group held a 
family day December 3 in their new 
quarters at 414 West Michigan Street 
in Milwaukee. The employes and their 
families and close friends toured the 
building, met families of associates and 
enjoyed a buffet supper. Special enter- 
tainment and souvenirs were provided 
for the children. 

The day before the group held an open 
house to introduce the recently modern- 
ized three-story building to agents and 
producers in the Milwaukee area and 
commercial and industrial dignitaries. 
Key officials from the group’s head of- 
fices in New York City and Newark, 
N. J., and the Western department head- 
‘quarters in Chicago joined the Milwau 
kee staff in meeting the guests. 

Included were J. Victor Herd, chair- 
man and president, and Nicholas Dekker, 
executive vice president, of the America 
Fore companies of the group; Chair- 
man William B. Reardon and President 
Walter J. Christensen of the Loyalty 
companies of the group; Lloyd W. 
Brown, Loyalty vice president and West- 
ern department manager; Herman P. 
Winter, America Fore vice president and 
Western department manager; Erwin 
H. Luecke, vice president, America Fore 
comps anies, Chicago; William H. Berry, 
vice president, America Fore companies, 
New York, and Albert R. Jube, partner 
in the New York City law firm of Cham- 
berlin, Kafer, Wilds & Jube, and a direc- 


tor of the Loyalty companies and 
Continental, parent company of the 
group. 





EVANS IN LITTLE ROCK 
William E. Evans, state agent for The 
Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Com- 
panies, has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s Little Rock, Ark. office. Mr. 
Evans joined the company in 1925 and 
was promoted to state agent in 1953. 





periods, such as Sheridan and Gold- 
smith.” 


A Summary 


This article demonstrates that the 
Royal-Globe’s Chief General Manager 
is a man of broad cultural and artistic 
interests as well as of those having to 
do with trade and commerce; that he 
takes a keen interest in recognition and 
development of careers; that he pos- 
sesses a clear insight in world econom- 
and is an unusually successful 


ticular talent, he said: “For one thing 
it is an aid to ¢ good conversation, an art 
which has faded, but a good play is con- 
versation in public. A good play makes 
you think. It is a mental tonic. The 
Playhouse performances broaden the cul- 
ture of the city and make it possible for ics; 
young people, for instance, to see classic leader in a field of business where prob- 
performances such as Shakespeare and lems are varied, complex and not always 
sparkling works of dramatists of former easy to solve. 


Charles F. Trustam Views on 
Motor Insurance and Public Relations 


While in this country Charles F. 
Trustam, Chief General Manager of 
Royal-Globe, was asked if he would 
comment on the mounting automobile 
insurance loss record with any sugges- 
tion as to how the situation can be im- 
proved. Furthermore, his views on pub- 
lic relations were sought as that subject 
is of such growing importance in the 
United States and Canada and is com- 
manding more attention in Great Brit- 
ain and many other countries. 

Mr. Trustam called attention to an 
address he made before British Insur- 
ance Association in his first year as 
president of that organization in which 
he said: 

“Throughout all the changing emphasis 
on our various problems motor insurance 
inescapably demands our anxious atten- 
tion because of its unremitting drain on 
underwriting profits.” 


“Let us look for a moment at the in- 
surance problem Increasing claims 
costs produce a total bill of costs which 
amount cannot be denied and which can 
only be met out of premiums. The 
residual problem is purely one of alloca- 
tion; and—admitting all our imperfec- 
tions—we all know the impossibility of 
harmoniously sharing a bill. The rising 
total cannot be altered, except by a de- 
crease in the cost of road accidents; but 
there are always such good reasons why 
the cost should fall on someone other 
than oneself; and in the ensuing argu- 
ment attention is diverted from the 
basic cause of it all. 


The Human Factor 


“Surely, however long the issue is 
postponed, we shall be forced eventually 
to face the essential problem: the human 
factor. By all means let everything be 
done to make roads safer. By all means 
concentrate on the design of safer cars. 
3y all means check for safety the condi- 
tion of old cars. But no road accident 
can normally occur until a human being 
gets into the driving seat; and his quali- 
fications to be on the road—not merely 
technical qualifications but tempera- 
ment, consideration, common sense, pa- 
tience—are the clue to much of the 
problem. There is no evidence to show 
that any significant portion of accidents 
is due to mechanica] failure or faulty 
vehicle design and the main factor in 
road accidents is still the human ele- 
ment—and the inconsiderate, inexperi- 
enced, careless or over-confident driver. 

“I am convinced that the ultimate 
solution will lie very largely in the 


Social as Well as Insurance Problem 


Motor insurance again figured in a 
later presidential address before BIA 
when he made these comments: 

“There is, unhappily, no sign yet that 
motor insurance is reaching any stabil- 
ity. Company after company has had 
to announce adverse results and this un- 
doubtedly continues to be the most 
troublesome section of our business. 

“I should like to... stress that the 
problem of road accidents is not primar- 
ily an insurance problem but a social 
problem—and a grave one.... It is a 
little disturbing—when premium rates 
have of necessity been increased—to see 
the emphasis placed on this further blow 
to the poor old motorist. Surely—given 
any sense of responsibility—we should stricter enforcement of traffic laws and 
think first and foremost of ‘the poor the fearless imposition of penalties. 
old victim’! Moreover, it should be recognized that 
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financial penalties have only a limited 
deterrent effect and there should be a 
greater readiness, where circumstances 
warrant it, to use the greater sanction 
of deprivation of the right to use the 
roads.” 

Comments on Public Relations 

Comments on public relations were 
also made in ‘this address at BIA annual 
meeting in last year of his presidency: 
Among other things he said: 

“During the last two years you will 
have noticed an increasing emphasis on 
our public relations activities—and | 
hope you approve. 

‘My own concern is not primarily, or 
even mainly, with advertising, which is 
only one aspect of the question, but with 
our wider responsibilities. With the im- 
proved communications of the age— 
press, radio and television—and with 
the public’s growing consciousness of its 
place in the democratic system, it is not 
surprising that we find ourselves in- 
creasingly the object of comment which 
is frequently critical. This—alas!—may 
well be prejudiced and ill-informed; but 
the least we can do is to take the press 
and the public into our confidence as far 
as may be practicable and try to throw 
some light on misconceptions which can 
so easily lead to ill-founded criticism. 
After all, we have spent most of our 
lives mastering a highly technical busi- 
ness; and it ought not to be beyond our 
wit to demonstrate that there is some 
method in any apparent madness we 
display. We have, I feel, made an excel- 
lent start, and, I hope that the develop- 
ing activities of our public relations unit 
will have your warm support in the 
future.” 

BIA Public Relations Unit 

To the Eastern Underwriter he said 
while here: 

“In Great Britain we are beginning 
to realize the growing need for our 
business to foster further its public re- 
lations. We are coming to see that the 
public must be educated more completely 
to understand our point of view, to 
understand more fully our function in 
society. We must take steps to remove 
misconceptions and we must combat 
ill-informed reports which tend to por- 
tray us as something other than we are. 
To this end there has been set up a pub- 
lic relations unit within the BIA. This 
is evidently a move in the right direction. 
The same thing is, I understand, happet- 
ing in the United States with the crea- 
tion by varied segments of the business 
of the Insurance Information Institute. 
The insurance business is intensifying 
its efforts to have its views dispassion- 
ately and informatively brought to the 
public’s notice. Only: good can come 
from these movements.” 
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AGENCY’S 100TH ANNIVERSARY 





Philip J. Sweeney Agency of Livonia, 

N.Y., Founded by Andrew Sill; Sweeney 

Active in Agents’ Assn. 

The Philip J. Sweeney Insurance 
Agency of Livonia, N. Y., is celebrating 
its 100th anniversary. Proprietor of the 
agency at present is Philip J. Sweeney 
who is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 

About 1850 Andrew Sill, physician, 
went to Livonia and combined the prac- 
tice of medicine with establishment on 
September 8, 1859, of the insurance 
agency which this fall is observing its 
centennial. Dr. Sill represented the 
Hartford Fire, which is one of the major 
companies in the firm’s present repre- 
sentation. He was one of the four sons 
of John P. Sill, a pioneer physician in 
Geneseo, who removed from Cambridge, 
N. Y., to Danville, 1797, then to Wil- 
liamsburg going to Geneseo in 1798. John 
Sill died in 1807. 


Mr. Sweeney entered insurance in 
1928, and in April, 1941, bought the 
Charles H. Cary Agency. Since 1936 


automobile financing also has been avail- 
able to the agency customers through 
the Livingston Discount Company. Real 
estate business has been conducted by 
Maurice F. Sweeney. The Michael E. 
Murphy agency in 1946 and the Arthur 
J. Straub agency in 1955 were incorpor- 
ated in the business. 

Mr. Sweeney’s 25th year as a Chart- 
ered Life Underwriter was honored in 
September of this year at a dinner 
meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in Philadelphia at 
which conferment of the CLU designa- 
tion was made to this year’s class of 
designees. 

Active in community life, he resides 
in Livonia village. With him live his 
mother and his daughter, Phyllis, 12 
years old, who is a student at the Acad- 
emy of the Sacred Heart in Rochester. 





Auto Merit Rate Plans 
Well Received in Mich. 


Michigan agents affiliated with the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents reportedly are experiencing some 
good early reaction to automobile “merit 
rating” plans. A growing number of 
agencies, according to Waldo O. Hilde- 
brand, association secretary-manager, 
are putting their sales efforts to work 
on their own insureds who do not carry 
their auto business with them. 

While it is not expected that a heavy 
response will be received from mailings, 
some studies indicated that 50 to 70% 
of those receiving information will read 
it and will recall the contents at expira- 
tion date of their policies when inquiries 
and possible sales can be expected. Some 
“walk-in” business has been reported 
from persons who learned through TV 
and radio advertising of agencies repre- 
senting one Bureau company which was 
offering the new plan. 

“The explanation given for this un- 
usual interest,” commented Mr. Hilde- 
brand, “seems reasonably uniform. 
‘We've always heard good things about 
you but thought your rates were a little 
high” It continues to look as though a 
lot of people would still prefer to do 
business with an agent rather than with 
a company.” 





American Promotes Peters 


Stanley E. Peters has been promoted 
to production manager at American In- 
surance Group’s Toronto branch office. 
He spent several years as an underwriter 
in a Toronto agency before joining 
American, in that city, in 1950. That 
Same year he was promoted to under- 
writing supervisor, the position he held 
until 1958 when he was named production 
Supervisor. Born in Montreal, Mr. 
Peters is a veteran of five years’ service 
in the Canadian Armed Forces, where 
he served as a parachute commando. 


Fire Services Sponsor 
1,800 Boy Scout Units 


The nation’s fire service sponsors 
1,800 Boy Scout units throughout the 
United States, the newsletter of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs 
reports in its current issue. Today’s 
total, the newsletter added, represents 
an increase of over 1,000% since 1938, 
when there were 170 fire department- 
sponsored units. 


Fire Chief Albert W. Kimball, of Hing- 
ham, Mass., a former Eagle Scout, is 
chairman of IAFC’s Boy Scout Com- 
mittee, which encourages departments to 
cooperate with the Boy Scout activities. 

Through their mutual “We Join Hands 
Program” Boy Scouts aid local fire de- 
partments in fire prevention and clean- 
up ene. home inspections, Christ- 
mas toy co llections, and other activities 
in the public interest. In return the 
department personnel train Explorer 
Scouts in emergency rescue work, coun- 
sel them in their merit badge fireman- 


ship and fire control programs for their 
camps. 

Many stories reflect credit on both 
Scouts and the Fire Service. A battalion 
fire chief in Oklahoma City eliminated 
a costly problem. He passed the word to 
Scout troops: “Boys, we’re having too 
many false alarms. Can’t we do some- 
thing about it?” The Scouts carried the 
message through their schools and the 
false alarms stopped. 

In Minneapolis, Explorers aid the fire 
department by removing snow from fire 
hydrants. 





RICHARD J. 
WEGHORN, 


Head of 
Weghorn's 
Life Dept. 





done as you could. 


great help. 








To develop this additional source of in- 
come may be a lot easier than you suspect. 
Weghorn, with a reputation based on build- 
ing better business for brokers, can be of 


Weghorn can help you solidify relations 


An important 
message for fire 
and casualty brokers: 





Are you making 
as much money 
as you should? 


You have gone to a great deal of trouble 
in time and effort to develop the contacts 
and the clients which are the source of 
your income. But if you overlook the op- 
portunity to sell life insurance to this same 
group then you are not getting as much 
return out of the groundwork you have 


with your present clients and increase 
your overall volume at the same time by 
helping you sell Personal Life Insurance 
and Business Life Insurance as issued by 
Canada Life, one of the world's foremost 
insurance companies. 


You will not only get sales aids from 


Weghorn but also assistance in making 


presentations. All related details includ- 
ing billing will be handled and you'll be 
paid up to 120% commission with fully 
vested renewals. 


It will pay you to investigate, today. 


Phone or write Dick Weghorn for com- 


Digby 4-8420 


plete details ... 


Weghorn builds better business for brokers 


THE JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY, INC. 


102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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New Office Buildings — Frost 


(Continued from Page 1) 


furnishings the cost will reach an esti- 
mated $131 million. The overall cost of 
Equitable’s building operation including 
architects’ and engineering fees will be 
$51,000,000. The Society also paid $10,- 
500,000 for the site. The Time & Life 
building will be a $70,000,000 structure, 
48 stories tall. Being constructed for an 
entire block running from Park Avenue 
to Lexington Avenue and extending from 
Fifty-third to Fifty-fourth Streets is a 
new skyscraper of the ‘First National 
City Bank which will be a $50,000,000 
structure, 41 stories tall. 

An exhaustive analysis of the post- 
war office building construction program 
since 1947 in Manhattan and extending 
to April, 1958, compiled by Dr. Gordon 
D. MacDonald, director of the Real 
Estate Board of New York’s research 
department, revealed that 81 office build- 
ings containing more than 22,351,000 
square feet had been completed, with 
25 more, to contain 12,806,000 square 
feet, actually under construction with 
plans approved for an additional 19, to 
contain more than 7 million square feet. 
Thus a program totalling 125 new office 
buildings, containing 42,200,000 square 
feet, is very much in action. 

The 81 buildings completed by April, 
1958, had assessed valuations of $607,- 
600,000. The 25 which were then being 
built and the 19 planned have an esti- 
mated construction cost of $432,074,000. 

Of the office structures built and plan- 
ned (1947-1960 period) two are of 60 
stories or more; one in the 50-59 story 
group; four from 40 to 49 and 17 in the 
30-39 floors category. 

In addition to the office buildings ap- 
proximately 300 apartment buildings 
have been constructed to meet a great 
demand for housing. 


New Construction Began in 1947 


Directly after World War II there 
was little building activity in New York 
City because contractors and_ builders 
were unable to get materials with which 
to build. Then about 1947 the Govern- 
ment released its controls and construc- 
tion sprang into life. The revival which 
followed was stimulated by a tremendous 
and insistent demand for office space 
from would-be and hopeful tenants 
many of whom are noted figures in the 
world of finance and industry. Numerous 
major corporations were moving chief 
headquarters into New York City where 
their objective was a locale in the mid- 
town sector. Some corporations built or 
are building their own skyscrapers. 

Cities Not “on Way Out” 


Popular questions being asked top 
executives at conventions throughout the 
country nowadays are these: “Is the 
city on the way out?” “Are people fed 
up with it?” “Do they regard living in 
the metropolis so complex that there is 
an all-out exodus to the suburbs?” The 
answer is a decided “No.” When in- 
evitably asked questions based on this 
theme at a series of news conferences 
Carrol M. Shanks, president of The 
Prudential, which has a number of home 
offices in several parts of the nation, 
says: “The importance of the city will 
make it continue to grow because in one 
locale can be found insurance compa- 
nies, banks, lawyers, advertising and 
public relations experts and others with 
whom big business must have daily con- 
tacts.” 

Emphatic, too, as to the stature and 
fate of the cities was Robert S. Curtiss, 
who when president of the Real Estate 
Board of New York, offered this ex- 
planation: 


“So many of the largest corporations 
in the country have taken long term 
leases on large areas of space that I 
cannot see how we can lose the title of 
‘Front Office of the Nation’ for an un- 
foreseeable period. Indeed, since the 
history of American business discloses 
the progressive welding of communities 
where there is mutual interest we can 
foresee only the creation of additional 


New York headquarters by corporations 
not now here and the periodical expan- 
sion of the ones already here.” 


Banks in Many Fine Locations 


An interesting development in the new 
construction is the great number of 
banks which have taken large space in 
the new skyscrapers, often having corner 
locations. At the intersection of one 
street in Fifth Avenue four well known 
banks occupy corner locations in four 
buildings. This situation is explained by 
the fact that formerly the branch banks 
in the midtown section largely dealt in 
commercial loans of medium size. Now 
that the largest corporations in the na- 
tion are their immediate neighbors the 


branches of the large banks are able to 
operate on a scale commensurate with 
larger opportunities offered. 

The extent, nature and variety of ade- 
quate insurance coverage needed to pro- 
tect the office buildings of Greater New 
York while in process of construction 
will be found in the supplemental ar- 
ticles following this one. 

One lists the property damage insur- 
ance usually required and carried during 
the construction and final completion of 
a large fire resistive skyscraper in the 
metropolitan area. The other sets forth 
the principal casualty company cover- 
ages which are or will be carried on 
these skyscraping office buildings. Both 
of these cover explanations were pre- 
pared with the assistance of O. B. Pash- 
ley, manager of the Home’s metropolitan 
department, who is in charge of en- 
gineering activities of the company, and 
by Norman Nead, manager of the Home 
Indemnity’s metropolitan department. 


Property Damage Insurance 


For New 


Assuming that the site or location for 
a new multi-story fire resistive sky- 
scraper has been cieared and the owner 
has given the contract to a builder or 
general contractor and is ready to pro- 
ceed with the construction of the build- 
ing, the following coverages are desir- 
able and in most cases essential in order 
to properly safeguard all interests con- 
cerned from a fire property damage 
standpoint. 


Builders’ Risk Forms 


Usually the size of the building and 
estimated time of construction will gov- 
ern the type of Builders’ ‘Risk form that 
is most desirable for the particular 
building in construction, Usually if the 
building is going to be completed within 
a year or less, the Completed Value 
form is most commonly used and is less 
cumbersome to the assured. However, 
if the building is going to have a more 
or less difficult foundation and require 
many months for the construction period, 
it will, no doubt, be more advantageous 
to the insured to have the property dam- 
age covered under a Reporting Form 
type of contract. In this case, the orig- 
inal policy is written for a nominal sum 
as soon as there is an insurable interest 
at the site. Each month thereafter a 
report of values is filed with the Under- 
writing Department of the insuring com- 
pany and the premium adjusted accord- 
ingly. Some of the very large 50 and 60 
story buildings require two or three 
years in construction and, therefore, lend 
themselves readily to this type of cov- 
erage 

le connection with the Builders’ Risk 
form it may be well to point out that 
the insurance indemnifies for the loss or 
damage to the building during the course 
of construction and covers certain speci- 
fied perils, such as fire and lightning. 
In addition, this coverage can be broad- 
ened by the attachment of the Extended 


Coverage Endorsement to include loss 
from windstorms, hail, explosion, riot 


(including riot with a strike) civil com- 
motion, aircraft, vehicle and smoke dam- 
age. Incidentally, by purchasing Ex- 
tended Coverage under a single endorse- 
ment, the cost is usually considerably less 
than if protection is purchased under 
separate policies for each of the speci- 
fied perils. In addition, the possibility 
of overlapping or duplicate coverage is 
eliminated. The protection can be fur- 
ther broadened by the inclusion of the 
Vandalism and Malicious Mischief En- 
dorsement which is available for an ad- 
ditional premium. 


Rent Insurance 


In connection with the construction of 
the modern skyscraper today, it is com- 
mon practice for the building to be sub- 
stantially rented before the foundation 
is even started. Therefore, it is ‘highly 
desirable that consideration be given to 





Buildings 


the purchase of Rent Insurance which 
will indemnify the insured in case there 
is a fire or other peril causing damage 
during construction which may delay the 
availability of the rented space to the 
various tenants concerned. Conceivably 
in the latter stages of the construction 
period, a delay of many months could be 
experienced and this should be safe- 
guarded against by the purchase of 
Rent Insurance. 


Earthquake 


Few people realize that New York 
City is situated in what is considered an 
earthquake belt. However, there is al- 
ways the possibility that one of these 
tremors may be of such magnitude to 
cause damage to a modern skyscraper in 
course of construction. Therefore, for 
the assured to be fully protected against 
such a peril, consideration should be 
given to the purchase of Earthquake 
Insurance with a credit in rate depend- 
ing on the co-insurance used. 


Sprinkler Leakage 
In the construction of some of the 
modern skyscrapers, it is common to 


Principal Casualty Ins. Needed 
In Office Building Construction 


The principal casualty insurance cover- 
ages involved in connection with con- 
struction and operation of the office 
buildings now being erected or planned 
in Greater New York are listed below 
with a description of each coverage: 


Bonds 


BID BOND—This is often required 
of all bidding contractors and guarantees 
that the contractor will file a bona fide 
bid and that if he obtains the contract 
he will fulfill the terms of the bid or the 
bond penalty will be forfeited. 

PERFORMANCE BOND—This guar- 
antees that the contractor will fulfill the 
contract in accordance with its terms, 
plans and specifications and complete the 
building as agreed. 

PAYMENT BOND—Guarantees that 
all suppliers of labor or materials and 
sub-contractors will be paid. If these 
persons were not paid they would have 
the right to file liens against the project, 
thus impairing the interest of the owner. 

LICENSE AND PERMIT BONDS— 
These are usually smaller bonds, often 
required by municipal authorities. In- 
cluded in these would be bonds required 
of plumbers, electricians and other sub- 
centractors. Also included would be 
street obstruction or rigging and haul- 
ing bonds, guaranteeing that ordinances 








FROST 


NORMAN C. 


have an area in the basement or sub- 
basement allocated for garage occupancy 


or other types of limited occupancies 
normally more hazardous than office 
occupancy. Consequently, these areas 


= equipped with automatic sprinklers 
for the safeguarding of the lowest pos- 
sible property damage rate also satisfy- 
ing the municipal authorities. Therefore, 
sprinkler leakage insurance in the proper 
amount should be purchased to safeguard 
the assured against the damage from 
the accidental leakage or discharge of 
water from the sprinkler system. This 
particular phase of coverage is, more or 
less, limited because usually the water 
supply for the automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem is not turned on until the building 
is completed and ready for permanent 
occupancy. 

In closing it should be emphasized 
that in general practice, the most com- 
mon coverage from a_ property damage 
standpoint is that of Builders’ Risk fire 
and lightning coverage with an endorse- 
ment including the perils covered under 
the ‘Extended Coverage form which may 
be attached either to the Completed 
Value or the Reporting Form type of 
3uilders’ Risk Insurance. 


governing these activities or necessary 
evils, will be observed or the bond pen- 


alty forfeited. 
FIDELITY: BONDS—It is assumed 
that both owner and contractors ap- 


preciate the wisdom of protecting them- 
selves against dishonesty of their em- 
ployes with respect to their money, 
securities, materials and other property. 
There are various individual and blanket 
fidelity bonds to provide such protection. 

Many owners or contractors will pur- 
chase a Depositor’s Forgery Bond which 
protects against loss from forgery of 
bank deposits, checks, drafts or other 
promises to pay, issued by the persot 
purchasing the coverage. 


Public Liability 


This protection is required for both 
owner and contractor against claims for 
injury to the person (other than em- 
ployes who are usually protected by 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance) 
and damage to property of others. Per- 
sons suffering or alleging such injuries 
could be members of the general public, 
neighboring owners or tenants, employes 
of sub-contractors, tenants, customers 
and a host of others. 

In the case of the owner, liability cov- 
erage should be purchased immediately 
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Norman C. Frost 


As a man who has spent the larger 
part of his business career in close touch 
with insurance happenings in the Greater 
New York and suburban territory, Mr. 
Frost is regarded as one of the best 
posted insurance men in the metropolis. 
He is particularly well qualified to write 
an article about its economic growth and 
amazing number of skyscraper office 
buildings needed to house the hundreds 
of industrial, financial and business con- 
cerns which have space in these new 
business homes. 


Born in Long Island he was educated 
in schools of Brooklyn and at New 
Hampton, N. H. Beginning his career 
with Fireman’s Fund in New York City 
in a clerical capacity he joined Home 
Insurance Co. in 1938 and for some 
years held various field positions in New 
York and suburban areas. 

Mr. Frost became assistant secretary 
of Home in 1953, secretary in 1955 and 
vice president and secretary in January, 
1958. A director of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters he is a member of 
its fire patrol committee. His father, 
Henry E. Frost, one of New York City’s 
leading agents, is chairman of ‘Hoey, 
Ellison, Frost, Mezey, Inc., 111 John 
Street, New York City. 
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quired, whether under a deed or lease. 
When work is begun by the contractor 
the owner’s coverage should be on an 
Owner’s Protective basis as generally 
any injury occurring after the beginning 
of construction will be the responsibility 
of the contractor. Nevertheless, the 
owner cannot leave himself vulnerable 
to lawsuit with possible resultant loss. 
His coverage would provide both legal 
defense and indemnity. When work is 
completed and the finished building 
turned over to the owner by the con- 
tractor, the owner should then protect 
his interest as owner with adequate 
limits and to provide against almost any 
contingency. This can best be accom- 
plished by purchase of a Comprehensive 
Liability policy which with a few ex- 
ceptions, provides coverage against any 
insurable hazard, not specifically ex- 
cluded at the inception of the policy. 
In the case of the contractor (and all 
sub-contractors) complete public liability 
protection is essential. This would in- 
clude losses due to injuries resulting 
from all operations and premises, includ- 
ing the operation of elevators (so im- 
portant a hazard in any metropolitan 
area). Coverage for liability assumed 
by contract and otherwise excluded from 
the hasic liability policy is especially 
important. Often contractors under the 
terms of building contracts must assume 


full responsibility for all injuries, re- 
gardless of fault. They especially re- 
quire Contractual Liability coverage. 
Coverage should be obtained for acci- 
dents resulting from work performed 
for the contractor by sub-contractors 
where the general contractor might be 
named in an action or held liable for 
damages. A contractor must obtain pro- 
tection against loss due to accident oc- 
curring after he has completed the job, 
which accidents are held to be the result 
of some defect in workmanship or the 
finished product. An example of this 
would be a fire alleged to be the result 
of improper electrical work and_ oc- 
curring after the building has been 
turned over to the owners. This is one 
example, the possibilities are almost 
limitless. For this contingency, Products 
and Completed Operations coverage 
Should be obtained. 


: In the case of the contractor, he too 
an purchase a Comprehensive Liability 
Policy which will automatically pick up 
all insurable exposures as they develop, 
thereby minimizing the possibility of an 
uninsured loss, 

_ It must be remembered that liability 
surance also affords legal defense, even 
in the case of fraudulent or groundless 
Suits and on a large construction project 
in a Metropolitan center, such suits can 
be both numerous and costly. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Both owner and contractor are re- 
quired by law to insure their liability for 
injury to or death of employes resulting 
from accidents arising out of and in 
the course of their employment. Work- 
men’s Compensation affords this protec- 
tion, the limits of liability being limited 
by schedule and fixed by law. This cov- 
erage also provides for medical care as 
well as for loss of earnings and has be- 
come an important part of our social 
economic pattern. 

The Workmen’s Compensation policy 
also affords Employers’ Liability cover- 
age for liability to employes injured or 





killed in those cases where Workmen’s 
Compensation insurance is not appli- 
cable. 

Contractor and owner also are re- 
quired to carry Non-Occupational Disa- 
bility Insurance in New York. This in- 
sures against loss of income by employes 
as the result of the time lost due to ill- 
ness or disability which is not suffered 
in the course of employment. Example— 
Appendectomy. 


Automobile 
In New York owner and contractor 


must carry Bodily Injury and Property 
Damage liability insurance on all auto- 


mobiles owned and registered. Both 
may also have possible liability with re- 
spect to automobiles not owned by them 
but operated by others on their behalf. 
Examples of this would be employes 
using their personal cars on business or 
trucks hired by the contractor in the 
conduct of his business. To insure 
against this exposure adequate limits 
should be purchased under Employers’ 
Non-Ownership Liability and Hired 
Automobiles Coverage. 

Medical Payments coverage may also 
be purchased to cover injuries sustained 
by certain operators or occupants of 


(Continued on Page 78) 


A famous old name is inscribed on 
one of New York’s newest buildings 


HOME AGAIN... 000 corer o¢ wan 


and William Streets, in the new Atlantic Building, the third to 


rise on this same site since 1851. This 27-story, air-conditioned 


structure, with equipment as modern as tomorrow, will enable 


us to give agents and brokers still more efficient service while 


continuing our century-old traditions: unquestioned security. . 


prompt, ungrudging claim settlements . . . insurance sold only 


through independent agents and brokers. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL «e 


CENTENNIAL 


Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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Client Referral Plan of Benefit 


To Independent Agent Nationally 


By C. Murray JoNEs 
President, C. Murray Jones Agency, Pittsburgh 


Client Referral Plan is be- 


popular 


Today the 
coming more and more widely 
accepted throughout the United States. 
However, when I first introduced the idea 
at the Pennsylvania State 
of Insurance Agents’ meeting in 1957, it 
was received with limited enthusiasm. 
The Pittsburgh Association though, was 
willing to give the idea a try, and within 
advantages of the 
acknowledged and 


Association 


six months the sys- 


tem were generally 
Pennsylvania endorsed the plan. 

The Client Referral Plan is simple and 
practical. Let me give a concrete ex- 
ample. Joe Smith has bought insurance 
from Tom Brown, his independent insur- 
Well, Joe Smith 
has decided to California. 
Along with hundreds of other details he 
has the frustrating problem of transfer- 
ring all of his insurance policies. Under 
the Client Referral Plan however, all 
Joe Smith has to do is call Tom Brown 
and tell him what’s happening. 


How Agents Takes Care of Client 


independent insurance agent 
“Look Joe, there’s nothing 
to worry about. I'll personally contact 
one of the local California Associations, 
and an independent insurance agent in 
your community will contact you upon 
arrival, and take care of every insurance 
transaction for you.” 

So the simple machinery 
action. The Pittsburgh agent contacts 
the California State Association, which 
in turn contacts the local chapter in 
Joe Smith’s new community giving them 
a complete history of Smith’s insurance 
coverage. Soon after arrival the new 
independent insurance agent calls on the 
Smith family and within a few hours the 
insurance is reviewed, re-evaluated. ad- 
justed to local conditions, and Mr. Smth 
and his family have had no interruption 
of their insurance program. 

Benefits to the 34,000 members of the 
National Association are obvious. Insur- 
ance billing is not lost to a direct writer 
when a good client moves out of town. 
Client referral gets new business for 
members without any solicitation. Often 
client referral results in fringe sales. For 
agents who sell real estate there are 
possibilities of selling homes and prop- 
erty. Client Referral is the only working 
system in the country today that offers 
uninterrupted insurance coverage and 
service to a client. When it becomes 
more widely used it will be an important 


ance agent, for 15 years. 


to move out 


As an 
Tom says: 


is put into 


new idea for national advertising and 
public relations campaigns. 
Adopted Nationally in 1958 
In September, 1958, at the national! 


convention of agents in New Orleans the 
criginal Pittsburgh Client Referral Plan 
was adopted nationally, but is still not 
being used by all members. Everyday, 
however, letters from all over the coun- 
try and out of the country are sent to me 
requesting specific information about 
CRP. Unfortunately in some instances 
the plan has been abused. Agents have 
not followed up on original referral leads 
or they have been tardy in contacting 
newcomers to the community. 

Basically, however, the Client Referral 


JOSEPH W. SUPLER, JR., DIES 

Joseph W. Supler, Jr., manager of the 
Washington, Pa., office of the General 
Adjustment Bureau since M; ay, 1958, died 
November 30. He eee the bureau _in 
1947 and served at Clarksburg, W. 
and Elmira, N. Y., until 1954 when a was 
appointed manager at Watertown, N. Y. 


C. MURRAY 


JONES 


Plan represents to date a method of re- 
ferring new business to big “I” agents 
that is simple to operate, and the most 
personal way of assuring clients, that an 
“independent insurance agent serves you 
first.” 





Close Great American 
Director; Dividend Boosts 


At meetings of the boards of direc- 


tors of the Great American Insurance 
Company and the American National 
Fire, Charles M. Close, executive vice 


president of the companies, was elected 
to both boards. At the same meeting 
directors voted to increase the next 
quarterly dividend of the Great Amer- 
ican, payable January 15, from 37%¢ a 
share to 40¢ a share. The next quarterly 
dividend of the American National Fire, 
payable January 15, was increased from 
20¢ a share to 25¢ a share. 





E. Raymond Keyes, Inc., 


Has New Marine Service 

E. Raymond Keyes, Inc., 116 John 
Street, New York, inaugurated a new de- 
partment designed to investigate marine 
personal injury claims both on ship and 
on shore, stevedore, hull collision, and 
trial preparation. 

This department will be managed by 
jonn WW. arapp, Jr., 1B. As, 1B: £4, 
U.S.N.R. He was graduated from Long 
Island University and New York Law 
School; was former chief investigator 
with law firm of Dow and Symmers and 
founder of the Marine Investigation 
Bureau of Miami, Fla. Mr. Trapp has 
personally conducted investigations of 
marine casualties throughout the world 
over a ten year period on behalf of 
underwriters. 





ST. PAUL ASSN. ELECTS 

Leo ‘D. Seeley, Auto Owners Insurance 
Co., has been elected president of the St. 
Paul, Minn., Claim Men’s Association. 
Others elected are Thomas W. Hayes, 
Jr., Mutual Service Insurance Co., vice 
president, and R. F. Reinecke, St. Paul 
Fire & Marine, secretary and treasurer. 
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U. S. AVIATION PROMOTIONS 





Bradenbaugh Manager of Eastern De. 
partment; White in Home Office 
Airline Underwriting Dept. 
United States Aviation Undewriters, 
Inc., New York, announced appointment 
of Baker A. Bradenbaugh as manager 
of the Eastern department. Concur. 
rently, Jack S. White, former manager, 
has been advanced to the home office 

airline underwriting department. 

Mr. Bradenbaugh joined the United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. May 
1, 1946, serving in the production a. 
vision of the Eastern department unt] 
January 1, 1948, when he was transferred 
to the Western department in Chicago 
as special representative until May, 1956, 
Since that time, he thas been assistant 
to the president in the home office at 
110 William Street, New York City, 
which is also the address of the Eastern 
department. 

Mr. White started in the loss depart. 
ment of the United States Aviation Un- 
derwriters in 1943, later transferring to 
the home office ‘underwriting division 
and then to the Eastern department, 
where he has been manager since Oc. 
tober 1, 1955. 





Massachusetts Fire 
Rate Revisions Made 


Fire insurance rates in Massachusetts 
have been adjusted effective November 
30, it is announced by the New England 
Fire Insurance Rating Association. The 
new rates primarily apply to_ straight 
fire insurance policies with inception 
dates subsequent to November 30, but 
arrangements have been made for the 
adjustment of policies with earlier in- 
ception dates, whenever the revised rates 
produce reductions in premium. 

Lower rates will result for the follow- 
ing unsprinklered classes: housing proj- 
ects, offices, banks, town halls, court 
houses, radio and _ television stations, 
some motels, garages, filling stations, 
printers, lithographers, stone workers, 
asphalt mixing plants, sand and gravel 
plants, concrete batching plants, water- 
works pumping stations, police stations, 
fire stations and municipal incinerators. 

Under this latest adjustment, the rates 
on many unsprinklered classes have not 
been changed. 

Several classes have been made subject 
to somewhat higher rates. Among these 
classes are a few types of mercantile 
stocks, contents of restaurants, some 
mercantile buildings, commercial board- 
ing houses, theatres, wharves, lumber 
yards, textile, fur and leather workers, 
sawmills, paper mills, foundries, and 
non-manufacturing sprinklered buildings 
and contents. 

The rates on homeowners policies are not 
affected by the revision. Generally, fire 
rates on other types of dwelling policies 
are increased, but in some instances, the 
rates for contents of apartment houses 
are reduced. 





Toronto Buyers Assn. 


24th Chapter of ASIM 


The Toronto Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation becomes the 24th chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. and the second chapter o 
ASIM in Canada. J. G. Hird of the Rob- 
ert Simpson Co., Ltd., has been elected 
president of the Toronto Association 
= with Mr. Hird are: 

Don M. Stuart, Canada Packers, vice 
president; Fred A. Morley, Famous 
Players Canadian - Corporation, _ treas- 
urer; and Harold Muir, Canadian West- 
inghouse, secretary. 

On the board of directors are: Lear P. 
Wood, A. V. Roe Canada Limited, mem- 
bership chairman; Dick Schenke, Union 
Carbide Canada, publicity chairman; 
Jack A. Douglas, Ford Motor Comey 
of Canada, program; Reverend Dr. Jack 
Lang, United Church of Canada, pro 
gram; J. Harold Quinn, Coca-Cola, pro 
gram; and Wilfred Abbott, Brewers 
Warehousing Co., program. 
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ROBERT B. FOSTER 


Appointment of two associate actuaries 
and a chief statistician in the casualty, 
fire and marine actuarial department of 
The Travelers was recently made by 
Seymour E, Smith, vice president and 
actuary. Promoted were Robert B. Fos- 
ter and Paul S. Liscord to associate ac- 
tuaries and Louis P. Gerundo to chief 


statistician. 

Mr. Foster received his A.B. degree 
from Dartmouth College in 1948, and at- 
tended Harvard University Graduate 





PAUL S. LISCORD 


1949 
he joined The Travelers as an actuarial 
student in the casualty actuarial depart- 


School of Arts and Sciences. In 


ment. Mr. Foster was named an admin- 
istrative assistant, procedures, in 1955 
and an assistant actuary later that year. 
He is a veteran of service with the Navy 
in World War II. Mr. Foster is a 
Fellow of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. 

Mr. Liscord attended Trinity College 
in Hartford and received his B.A. de- 
gree from Dartmouth College in 1948. 
Following graduation, he became asso- 





OUIS P. GERUNDO 


ciated with The Travelers as an actuarial 
student in the casualty actuarial depart- 
ment. In 1955 he was appointed an 
assistant actuary. He is a veteran of 
more than two years’ service with the 
Army in World War II and is a Fellow 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 

Mr. Gerundo has been with Vhe Trav- 
elers since 1929 and has served as super- 
visor and statistician in the actuarial 
department. During World War II, he 
served with the U. S. Army in the Medi- 
cal Corps in Germany and is a graduate 
of Hartford schools. 





14,161 Claims Paid for 
$3,920,054 on Gracie 


A total of 14,161 storm claims approxi- 
mating $3,920,054 caused by Hurricane 
Gracie, which swept into South Caro- 
lina on September 29, were adjusted and 
paid by capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies after clearance through a catas- 
trophe supervisory office set up in 
Charleston by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Its job completed, 
the catastrophe office was closed Decem- 
ber 4. Total stock company losses were 
$4,803,000. 

The supervisory office was opened in 
Charleston by B. P. L. Carden, general 
adjuster, after an on-the-ground survey 
of damage caused by Gracie. It was 
staffed with adjusters from member com- 
panies, 

The General Adjustment Bureau, a 
company-owned adjusting organization, 
established temporary adjusting offices in 
Charleston and in Beaufort, S. C., in 
addition to its existing branches. 





Meeting of CPCU Dec. 16 


The New York Chapter of the Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters will hold a regular monthly 
meeting on December 16 in the audi- 
torium on the second floor of the Amer- 
ica Fore Loyalty Building, 80 Maiden 
Lane. This open meeting will feature a 
talk by Joseph Lettmann of Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., on 

lay’s Securities Market.” 

Milton R. Ulrich of Associated Avia- 
tion Underwriters is program chairman. 


Norwich — Scottish 


(Continued from Page 68) 





He will continue as a director of the 
Eagle Fire of New York, a Norwich 
Union subsidiary. 

. he new group will continue to have a 
I _ York City office to serve the metro- 
ei a area and to provide nationwide 
inding facilities, 





Expect Kentucky Comm. 
To be Named This Week 


A Kentucky Insurance Commissioner 
will probably be named this week. It is 
possible that the present Commissioner, 
Cad P. Thurman, who left the America 
Fore Group four years ago, to head the 
Department, may be again named, in 
that he also served some years ago 
under Earle C. Clements, then governor, 
and later U. S. Senator. 

McKay Reed, a general agent for the 
John Hancock Life, who served a short 
term as Insurance Commissioner back in 
1935, is being widely discussed as a pos- 
sibility. Two or three more names have 
been heard. 





McGEE & CO. CLUB MEETS 


The Twenty-Five Year Club of Wm. 
H. iMcGee & Co., Inc., New York City, 
gave a cocktail party at the Drug & 
Chemical Club to honor its new members, 
Helen Connolly, Mitchell Messinger, 
Roswell Chamberlain and James Nolan. 
Later the annual dinner was held at the 
Latin Quarter which was attended by 
most of its 41 members. 





LLOYD H. BOOTH DIES 


Lloyd H. Booth, 52, of Brockport, 
N. Y., died November 30. He joined 
George Harmon in partnership, estab- 
lishing the Harmon-Booth Agency in 
Brockport. 





Rewriting Idaho Code 


Work has begun on rewriting the 
Idaho insurance code and the 1961 legis- 
lature will be asked to put more teeth in 
the state’s insurance laws, according to 
Leo O’Connell, Insurance Commissioner. 
Robert Williams, a Seattle attorney who 
has specialized in drafting insurance 
codes, will assist in the job. 

Mr. O’Connell said that he felt revision 
of the insurance laws “will give us more 





Massachusetts Brokers 


Oppose Direct Billing 


Membership in the Insurance Brokers 
Association of Massachusetts is op- 
posed to direct billing according to re- 
sults of a survey. President Samuel O. 
Penni said: “94% of the 655 replies re- 
turned indicated strong opposition to 
direct billing as compared to a mere 
6% in favor.” 

In an analysis of returns, it was shown 
that 570 stated their customers would 
prefer to have bills emanate from the 
insurance agent’s office. However, “if 
direct billing for auto liability, home- 
owners, etc., became a reality,” 564 
brokers insisted they would maintain 
the same office force. In answer to the 
question, “would you be happier in your 
work as an insurance producer if your 
responsibility were limited to sales and 


‘ ” 


services,” 563 stated an emphatic “no. 





Seaboard Agency Names 
H. C. Penn Ass’t Manager 


Harry C. Penn has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of Seaboard Agency, 
Inc., a general insurance affiliate of 
W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co. of Phila- 
delphia, William A. Clarke, president of 
the two firms, announces. 

Mr. Penn, who left the aircraft manu- 
facturing business in 1946 to operate 
insurance agencies in New Jersey and 
Florida, has been associated with the 
Commercial Union-North British Group 
in Philadelphia since 1955, as_ special 
agent for Philadelphia and suburbs and 
casualty claims examiner. 





control and help stamp out some prob- 
lems dealing with agents who illegally 
misrepresent the policies they are sell- 


Although the Commissioner felt this 
was not a major problem in Idaho, he 
said it must be dealt with. 





NAIA Committee Chairmen 


Chairman of six special committees 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents were reappointed for 1959-60 by 
President Paul H. Jones, CPCU, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

The reappointed chairmen are: Louie 
E. Woodbury, Jr., Wilmington, N. C., 
employment of the physically handi- 
capped; Morton V. V. White, Allentown, 
Pa., Federal affairs; Guy T. Warfield, 
Baltimore, nuclear energy risks; John P. 
Wilson, Jr., ‘Mobile, Ala., production cost 
and acquisition cost allowances; Cooper 
M. Cubbedge, Jacksonville, Fla., prop- 
erty-casualty group insurance; and 
Hayne P. Glover, Jr., Greenville, S. C., 
coordinator, anti-compulsory automobile 
insurance activities. 

Archie Slawsby, Nashua, N. H., has 
been appointed chairman of the 1960 ad- 
vertising management committee, and 
Dave Johnson, Pensacola, Fla., chair- 
man of the advertising fund raising com- 
mittee. 





CLARENCE N. PICKARD DIES 

Clarence N. Pickard, 62, vice president 
and secretary of Miller-Pickard, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio, insurance agency, died 


November 30 after a four month illness. 
He was first vice president of the Day- 
ton Fire & Casualty Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 
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Reinsurance Operations in Today's Markets 


(Continued from Page 70) 


of an excess of loss cover, some com- 
panies are considering the adoption of 
this type of reinsurance program as a 
substitute for pro rata reinsurance, and 
as a means of effecting certain econ- 
omies in the internal handling of their 
reinsurance. 

A so-called “working” or “underwrit- 
ing” excess of loss cover provides cover- 
age on a per risk basis for a limited 
amount in excess of a small fixed re- 
tention. The premium charge for such 
a cover may be calculated either as (1) 
a flat percentage of the company’s pre- 
mium income, or (2) on a spread loss 
rating plan. Under the spread loss rating 
formyla, the rate is arrived at on the 
basis of past experience by determining 
the ratio of excess losses to the com- 
pany’s premium income. To this is 
added a loading factor to provide for 
the reinsurer’s expenses and profit. 

Possible Savings in Detail 

Some companies, as a result of the 
combination of high losses and expenses, 
are considering excess of loss as a pos- 
sible means of internal savings. They 
feel that by establishing one, two or 
three classes of retentions, and having 
the excess apply over these. a reduction 
in clerical help may be possible by elimi- 


’ 








Milton V. Lanning 

Milton V. Lanning is well known as 
secretary of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of Great Britain, the Skandia 
Insurance Company, and the Hudson 
Insurance Company. These companies 
form one of the leading groups of pro- 
fessiunal multiple line reinsurers in the 
United States writing all types of rein- 
surance covers. 

Mr. Lanning is a graduate of Blair 
Academy and received his B.A. degree 
at Amherst College. He writes with 
authority on this subject having, in ad- 
dition to his broad experience in the re- 
insurance field, considerable background 
in primary writing company operations. 
He is a member of the faculty of the 
Insurance Society of New York where 
he is giving the current course on re- 
insurance. 








nation of many details of recording and 


processing individual reinsurance pre- 
miums and losses. 
However, before reaching any con- 


clusions regarding possible savings in 
internal handling costs by using excess 
of loss instead of pro rata reinsurance, 
companies would be well advised to ex- 
amine their present handling procedures 
under pro rata reinsurance to determine 
if they are as efficient as possible, for 
only then can a true comparison in 
costs be made. 
Underwriting Aspects 

From an underwriting viewpoint, an 
excess of loss cover stabilizes the com- 
pany’s results by assuming all losses in 
excess of the company’s net retention 
with the cost of these losses being 
spread over succeeding years. Thus, the 
company makes recoveries only on the 
larger losses, and ‘pays all smaller losses 
up to the amount of the retention. 

It is inadvisabe from a cost standpoint 
to expose the excess of loss to large 
individual risks. Likewise the writing 
of an excess of loss on an “occurrence 
basis” rather than on a sper risk basis, 
to include the many small losses resulting 
from windstorm would also serve to in- 
crease the cost of the excess. Because 
of the limited capacity afforded under 
an excess of loss arrangement, some 
companies have found it necessary to 
employ a surplus treaty as a supplement 
to excess of loss in order to afford them 
the capacity they require. 

Financial Aspects 

Under an excess of loss reinsurance 
program the company retains more of 
its premium income for its own account. 
Consequently, the company must be pre- 
pared to carry more of its unearned 


premium reserve, and to do this, must 
have adequate policyholders’ surplus to 
support such increased volume. Some 
companies, in seeking the labor saving 
device of excess of loss reinsurance, 
have found their surplus position ad- 
versely affected, and have restored to 
a combination of excess of loss and 
quota share, the quota share portion 
being merely a transfer of a specified 
percentage of the company’s business. 

Before a company adopts an excess 
of loss arrangement, it should give con- 
sideration to the factors outlined above. 
As a final step, it should compare the 
dollar cost of pro rata versus that of 
excess of loss on the basis of past 
results. 

Catastrophe Covers 

The expanding American economy has 
likewise increased the demand for ad- 
equate catastrophe protection against the 
many small losses arising out of one 
occurrence, such as windstorm, earth- 
quake, etc. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of this expansion has been the 
tremendous building program resulting 
in literally thousands of homes being 
constructed in relatively small areas. 
Not only is there a large number of 
units involved in any one housing de- 
velopment, but the value of the individual 
unit has increased with the result that 
huge concentrations of exposures have 
been built up for those companies writ- 
ing this business. 

Inasmuch as most companies keep a 
large share of the dwelling business net 
for their own account, companies would 
do well to be aware of this concentra- 
tion, and have their catastrophe rein- 
surance program responsive to this ex- 
posure. 

Sound Program Vital 

A reinsurance program is a vital mat- 

ter to a primary writing company. The 


professional reinsurer, by reason of its 
vast experience, in this specialized field, 
is in an excellent position to tailor such 
a program to the individual needs of the 
company. In so doing, it affords the 
company the stability required to grow 
and prosper. 


New Buildings 


(Continued from Page 75) 





automobiles, without regard “as to 
whether the insured is legally liable for 
such injuries. This is pure accident in- 
surance. 

Coverage for physical damage to owned 
vehicles should also be purchased. This 
would include comprehensive, fire, theft 
and collision insurance. 

Burglary and Theft 

VALUABLE PAPERS POLICY — 
This would cover for direct physical loss 
of or damage to architect’s drawings, 
plans, blue prints, records and specifica- 
tions, etc. 

PAYMASTER ROBBER Y—Required 
by both owner and contractor. Realizing 
that large payroll funds are often ex- 
posed, the need for this is obvious. 

OPEN STOCK BURGLARY AND 
THEFT—Of materials at building site. 
This is available but not always carried. 

BROAD FORM MONEY AND SE- 
CURITIES—Covers at or away from 
premises against loss of money or secur- 
ities by destruction, wrongful abstrac- 
tion, disappearance, (except by dishon- 
esty of employes). Also includes holdup, 
robbery and safe burglary. 

Plate Glass 

For contractor—to cover from time of 
setting to acceptance by owner. 

For owner—to take effect upon accept- 
ance from builder. 

Coverage is usually written for owners 
on grade floor large store fronts. Bal- 
ance of glass may also be covered, if 
desired. : : ' 

Engineering and Inspection 

The engineering and inspection facili- 
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ties of the underwriters play a tremep. 
dous part, both during construction and 
after it is completed. Accident preven. 
tion on construction jobs is almost as 
important as the work itself and results 
in savings to insured and insurer alike 
The rate a large contractor pays for his 
liability and workmen’s compensation 
coverage is materially influenced by his 
loss experience. Accidents cost him 
money and an effective safety program 
can conceivably save thousands of dol- 
lars a year in premiums. It is not exag- 
gerating to state that these insurange 
costs can be a factor in whether a cop. 
tractors’ bid will be low enough to enable 
him to obtain his share of jobs. By the 
same token, low insurance cost can give 
him a strong competitive advantage. 
Elevators, so important in metropoli- 
tan areas are inspected and must pass 
tests of insurers periodically. 
Building owners also benefit from jn- 
surance companies’ safety and engineer- 
ing programs. The underwriter’s safety 
and inspection unit recommends a pro- 
gram for the elimination of unusual haz- 
ards, thereby safeguarding the owners, 
tenants, members of the public, and em. 
ployes. Similarly, they can __ institute 
effective safeguards against loss by bur. 
glary and theft. 
This article is another demonstration 
of the tremendous reliance on insurance 
in the nation’s economy. Without such 
protection as I have described the cur. 
rent, mammoth skyline housing the 
world’s chief economic nerve center 
would not exist. No builder, contractor, 
owner or mortgagee could engage in 
such a venture as erecting an office 
building of large proportion unless all 
steps in the construction were protected 
by insurance in the building period. 





NAIIA Leaders Plan 
Activities for 1960 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Insur- 
ance Adjusters concluded its mid-year 
gathering recently at the Jung Hotel 
in New Orleans. Committeemen_ at- 
tending were ‘Ben Horton, president; 
L. B. Hazzard, first vice president; 
Edwin Lindsey, secretary-treasurer; 
Robert D. Batjer, immediate past pres- 
ident; and the following eight regional 
vice presidents; Edward Reilly, Eastern; 
Joe P. Moss, Southeastern; R. M. Ryan, 
Central; Harry L. Eddy, Missouri 
Valley; M. A. Jordan, Rocky Mountain; 
Louis R. Light, Southwestern; Ted N. 
Hay, Western; and John A. Milot, 
Northwestern. 

Meeting with this governing body 
were several chairmen of association 
committees, including Donnie M. Jones, 
catastrophe; John Fles, educational; 
Price McCulley, procedures and stand- 
ards; R. L. Lynch, directory; and Cory- 
don Johns, cost accounting. Bruce H. 
Smith, executive secretary and Am 
Hoistington,: executive assistant, were 
also in attendance. 

The executive committee approved 
plans for an educational and _ training 
program as outlined by Chairman Files 
and the publication of an Adjusters 
Reference Guide as described by Mr. 
McCulley who was recently elected to 
vice president of the Society of Char- 
tered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, 

The committee worked on an agenda 
which included discussion on the Broad- 
moor Hotel convention at Colorado 
Springs in May, 1960, applications for 
membership, constitutional changes and 
other association business. Considerable 
time was devoted to determining what 
could be done to further improve the 
catastrophe program. 

The association admitted the_follow- 
ing firms as members: Frank E. Tide- 
well & Company, Pasadena, Calif.; M.7 
Ramsey Claim Service, Abilene, Texas; 
Adjustment & Appraisal Service, olo- 
rado Springs; Toensmeier Adjustment 
Co., Philadelphia; John B. Chambers 
San Jose, Calif.; Universal Adjustmet! 
& Inspection Co., Emporia, Kans.; 44" 
M. Gaarde, Modesto, Calif. 
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Advance Fire Protection Planning 
In Building Shopping Malls Urged 


Advance fire protection planning in 
the construction of shopping malls is 
urged by the National ‘Board of Fire 
Underwriters. In a special bulletin issued 
by its committee on engineering, the 
National Board said adequate fire safety 
planning was a requisite in the establish- 
ment of shopping malls both in the sub- 
urbs and those now being built in the 
downtown sections of cities. 

Construction of a shopping mall in the 
heart of an established business area 
usually calls for the blocking off of one 
or more streets to vehicular traffic, and 
setting, up of the enclosed area for pe- 
destrian use only. Such malls have been 
established in Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
tried out in Toledo, Ohio, and Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, N. Y. 

“Tt is apparent that unless proper con- 
sideration is given to fire protection in 
planning these malls, serious problems 
could be created,” the National Board 
says. 

Fire, Water, Building Depts. Should be 
Consulted 

“It is important, therefore, that the 
fire, water, and building departments be 
consulted so the formation of a mall will 
not have an adverse effect on the muni- 


‘cipal fire protection,’ the board added. 


“Emphasis should be placed on certain 
fire protection features from the start of 
any planning,” the board said. It added 
that it also is well to keep in mind that 
a serious fire involving a life hazard 
might develop even while the mall is 
under construction. 

“Buildings facing on the mall will have 
at least the same conflagration possi- 
bilities as similar buildings fronting on 
a street,” the board said. “Conflagration 
possibilities are usually the result of 
large unsprinklered areas, excessive 
heights, exposed windows, and _ unpro- 
tected vertical openings. Other similar 
buildings may be found on adjacent side 
streets close to the mall. The conflagra- 
tion potential will continue to be severe 
in many sections of these districts re- 
gardless of whether the buildings have 
new fronts and existing streets are re- 
placed with malls,” the NBFU added. 

Some pertinent fire protection features 
which should be taken into consideration 
include: 

1, An open area extending the entire 
length of each block of the mall should 
be provided for apparatus access to and 
operations at any possible fire scene. 
This area may be paved in a conven- 
tional manner or with ornamental side- 
walk slabs and be landscaped with grass 
or small shrubs. No trees or permanent 
obstructions should be permitted in this 
area, and it should be at least 12 feet 
wide. Additional width may be needed 
i many cases to allow sufficient space 
for fire department operations. In order 
to avoid the placing of fire apparatus too 
close to buildings for satisfactory use, no 
Portion of this area should be between 
the former curb line and the building 
line. 

2. Apparatus movement over existing 
sidewalks should be avoided as some 
basements extend from the building line 
to the original curb line and the side- 
walks will probably not be able to handle 
the apparatus weight. 


Buildings Available to Ladder Operations 


3. All buildings, especially those two 
or more stories in height, should be 
readily available to aerial ladder and lad- 
der pipe operations. 

4. All hydrants should be readily ac- 
cessible to pumpers. The removal of 
ydrants should be avoided as mid-block 


hydrants are just as important to build- 
ings along a mall as to buildings along a 
conventional street. 

5. Valve boxes or manholes through 
which the valves on street mains or on 
buildings and fire service connections 
are operated should not be covered over 
by any ornamental structures, landscap- 


ing, paving or other means and should 
be readily accessible at all times. Valve 
location records should be checked to see 
if any changes are needed as a result 
of construction in connection with the 


mall. 

6. Siamese connections to sprinkler 
and standpipe systems should not be 
blocked. 

7. Visibility and accessibility of fire 


alarm boxes should not be impaired. 

8. Off-hour delivery of goods may have 
to be made along the mall in some blocks. 
This might increase the fire hazard dur- 
ing hours when the stores are not open 
for shopping and necessitate fire preven- 


tion inspections during these hours. 
Apparatus Response Pattern 


9. The question of prompt apparatus 
response to other sections of the district 
must be considered in determining which 
cross streets are to be extended across 
the mall. 

10. The general response pattern may 
have to be readjusted because of the 
closing of one or more streets to normal 
apparatus travel. 

11. Preplanning of a fire attack may 
have to be changed from existing meth- 
ods. Hose lines may have to be hand 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Senate Plans Probe 
‘ Of Foreign Insurance 


STATES SEEM TO LACK POWER 


O’Mahoney Holds States Cannot Cope 
With “Unscrupulous Manipulators” 
Who Shift Assets Quickly 


Sen. Joseph C. O° O'Mahoney (D.-Wyo.), 
who is seliog over the current insur- 
ance investigation being undertaken by 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, announced last week that as part of 
its insurance study the subcommittee is 
planning public hearings sometime after 
the Congress convenes on the operations 
of foreign insurance companies in the 
United States, to determine what cor- 
rective Federal legislation is needed. 

The subcommittee has been studying 
for some time the problem raised by 
various foreign insurance com- 
panies, including International Guaranty 
& Insurance Company of Tangier, Mor- 
occo, which recently was named by the 
Attorney General of New York as part 
of an alleged scheme to defraud Amer- 
ican citizens. The hearings already 
held by the subcommittee have focused 
attention upon these broader issues, of 
which the New York investigation is but 
a part. 

Sen. O’Mahoney congratulated the At- 
torney General of New York for pro- 
ceeding against this allegedly fraudulent 


these 


combine involving American _ building 
and loan associations, but expressed 


doubt that the states possess the power 
io deal effectively with corporations 
domiciled abroad which engage in the 
foreign commerce of the United States. 
“Under the Constitution,” the Senator 
declared, “the exclusive agg to regu- 
late the foreign commerce of the United 


Sti ates resides with the Congress.” 


Surplus Line Situation 


The Senator 
hundred insurance 


explained that several 
companies operate in 
this country pursuant to so-called “sur- 
plus line” laws. Under such a state law, 
non-admitted foreign companies are per- 
mitted to write insurance for American 


insureds if such coverage is not avail- 
able from companies licensed in the 
particular state. While International 


voluntarily maintained 
ostensibly to protect 
it contends it is not 
Federal or state 


Guaranty has 
some deposits 
American insureds, it 
required to do so by 
law. 

Sen. O’Mahoney said: “The Inland 
IXmpire case was another instance in 
which the power of the states to regu- 
late insurance was totally ineffective to 
cope with ingenious and unscrupulous 
corporate manipulators who shifted as- 
sets from state to state among corporate 
members of a gigantic interstate com- 
bine.” 

According to the Senator, the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of California in 1958. 
_acting upon many complaints, seized 
assets of International Guaranty, includ- 
ing a trust fund with the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank. After careful investigation, 
the Insurance Commissioner recom- 
mended to the court that the company 
be liquidated. Within hours after the 
recommendation, the company announced 
it was withdrawing from California and 
setting up shop in Chicago. The sub- 
committee has been informed that in a 
suit brought in Illinois involving the ac- 
tivities of International Guaranty assets 
were transferred out of the state and the 
Illinois authorities were unable to take 
any effective action. 

“The action of the Attorney General 
in New York,” Sen. O’M ahoney said, 
“would indicate that this foreign insurer 
continues to write insurance for build- 
ing and loan associations and possibly 
other insureds in the United States de- 
spite the findings of the California In- 
surance Department that the company’s 
operations are unsound and do not ade- 
quately protect American policyholders. 


Obligation of Congress 


“The Congress has an obligation to see 
that foreign companies doing an insur- 
ance business in the United States are 
acting in accordance with rules drawn 
by the Congress for the protection of all 
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ROBERT W. CRISWELL 

‘ihe National Union Insurance Com- 
panies announce election of Robert W. 
Criswell as vice president. He began 
his career with the Rocky Mountain 
3oard of Fire Underwriters in Denver. 
He later became associated with the Kan- 
sas Inspection Bureau as a rating engi- 
neer. In 1929 Mr. Criswell was made 
special agent of Kansas and Oklahoma 
by the Automobile Insurance Company, 
later merged with Aetna Casualty and 
Surety, and was promoted to state agent 
servicing lowa and Nebraska. 

In 1937 he was transferred to the East 
as state agent for eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey and Delaware with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. He was 
called to the home office in Hartford 
and elected an assistant secretary in 1944, 
supervising production and underwriting 


humanitarian causes. 


guest of honor. 


Looking on at the presentation are: 


The occasion was the 
Philanthropies of New York General Insurance Division at which Mr. Jaffe was 
The affair, which was held at the Hotel 
more than 100 key leaders in the industry who contributed over $40,000 i in an all-out 
increase over their support of the humanitarian network last year. 

(left to right) Bernard Jaffe, father of the 
guest of honor; Charles H. Lempert, division chairman; 
speaker of the evening, and Paul H. Meyer, who called the roll of honor. 


Alfred I. Jaffe Cited for Humanitarian Services 





Harry R. Lea (third from left), congratulates Alfred I. Jaffe (third from right) 
after presenting him with a plaque citing him for his devoted efforts in behalf of 


annual dinner of Federation of Jewish 


Astor, was attended by 


Dean Daniel Gutman, guest 





for fire and allied lines in New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 

trict of Columbia, Virginia and West . 

Virginia. In 1954 he was elected secre- Brokers Allege Deliberate 

ney Use of Incorrect Rates 


In addition to his home office duties 
he has served on various company and 
industry organization committees having 
been chairman of the board of governors 
of the Virginia Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau, chairman of the rules and rates 


Deliberate use of an incorrect rate in 
order to capture business is obviously 
an unfair trade practice and unfair com- 
petition, and should be treated as a viola- 
sub-committee of the board of governors tion of the law, declared Mortimer L. 
of the Maryland Fire Underwriters Rat- Nathanson, chairman of the board of the 
ing Bureau and a member of the govern- sins nies : Z 
ing board of the West Virginia Rating 
Bureau. He will be located at the home 
office in Pittsburgh. 


effective competition, especially where 
domestic markets are not available, the 
surplus line laws should not be a vehicle 
for unscrupulous insurance companies to 














the people of the United States. This defraud American policyholders with vir- 
subcommittee will wish to know whether tual immunity. At the same time, such 
the states, under their surplus line laws, laws should not be utilized to afford 
have been able to protect American foreign insurers a competitive advantage 
policyholders, claimants and creditors. ever American companies subject to strict 

y . , 
While state laws should not foreclose rules and regulations.’ 
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Greater New York Insurance Brokers’ 
Association following the December di- 
rectors’ meeting. This statement devel- 
oped out of a discussion of complaints 
presented at that meeting, with certain 
direct writers alleged to be the guilty 
parties. 

“The difficulty in cases such as those 
we talked about,” continued Mr. Nathan- 
son, “is one of proof. These incidents 
do not develop out of run of the mill 
situations. It is the larger premium that 
is aimed at. Quite often the rating proc- 
ess is technical, with experience factors, 
retrospective plans or fleet discounts to 
be considered. The margin for error is 
temptingly present. Who is to say 
whether the slip of a ballpoint pen was 
deliberate or accidental? 

“What is ‘exasperating,’ said Mr. 
Nathanson, “is that the alleged victims, 
producers ‘and companies, always insist 
that their names be withheld and that 
they be not quoted.” 





Saunders Loses Appeal 

J. Byron Saunders, former chairman 
of the old Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners, has lost his appeal for 
a new trial and was formally sentenced 
to two years in prison for perjury. He 
was released immediately on a #2, 
recognizance bond pending his appeal to 
the Court of Criminal Appeals. The con- 
viction of Mr. Saunders, the first for 
perjury before a legislative body, grew 
out of testimony he gave in 1957 about 
his dealings with BenJack Cage and the 
ICT insurance empire. 

John D. Cofer, attorney for Mr. Saun- 
ders, based his appeal for a new trial 
in part on the contention that the testi- 
mony given by Mr. Saunders was not 
perjurious since he was recalling muc 
of the information from memory af 
also on the contention that perjury cal 
not be committed before a legislative 
committee in Texas. 
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“Herb” Kiessling Fred Bumby “Al” Sofer George Kirchenbauer 
Reviewing 1959, we are happy to recognize and thank our many friends who have contributed to another 
year of progress. The challenging trends in all lines of insurance requires a continuation of our combined 
efforts to make the coming year an even better one for all. We further pledge our support to the entire 
staff and officers in rededication to provide complete, multiple line insurance service “All Under One Roof”. 
An 4a 4a Ay fe 4 A A fy hn tn fen fn hn he te tn la to ho 
— MR. BORCHERT Person to Consult Department 
Production Supervisor Mr. Ullman LIFE 
Department MR. MORLOCK Mr. Tracy , Life Insurance 
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Person to Consult Department MARINE 
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Producer Will Perform Key Function 
In Multiple Line Program of Future 


By Joon C. WEGHORN 
President, John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 


The recent statement by an insurance 
company executive that public ignors ince 
about the insurance business is “fright- 
ening,” points up an unfortunate situa- 
tion that is familiar to all insurance 
practitioners. Although the statement was 
made with specific reference to the cas- 
ualty field, it is true of all aspects of the 
business. Furthermore, the changes that 
are being freely predicted by the lead- 
ers in all fields of insurance will in- 
evitably serve to compound both that 
ignorance and the unfortunate effects 
that are engendered thereby. 

The most dramatic force behind these 
changes has been the introduction and 
marketing of multiple line policies. Al- 
though age-old in its basic philosophy, 
this dynamic approach is new in its ap- 
plication to wide fields of American in- 
surance. However, it is only one of the 
many adjustments that the insurance 
industry is making so as to maintain 
traditions of adequate service to our 
population. 

Changes in insurance generally are re- 
flections of variations in the forms of 
American enterprise; the type and vol- 
ume of industrial products; the pack- 
aging distribution and marketing of 
goods; the patterns of consumption; the 
inflationary pressures; the incidence of 
taxation, and the numerous other forces 
at work on our economy and society. 


Public Ready to Accept Innovations 


the American con- 
sumer to accept insurance innovations 
which are well designed to meet his 
needs and are vigorously marketed, is 
“evident in the success of the multiple 
line homeowner’s policy. Continuing ad- 
justments in this form have resulted in 
the succession of the original policy by 
a “new” form and the current develop- 
ment of a “new, new” homeowner’s. It 
is a symptom of our times that the 
tempo of adjustment to new products 
has so speeded up that there is no doubt 
of our producers ability to sell a new 
and more complex variety of policy 
whose “grandfather” is still, from a 
historical point of view, wet behind the 
ears. 

However, the task of correctly in- 
forming purchasers about this latest 
form represents both a challenge and an 


The readiness of 


which will, no doubt, be 
successfully met. The new form, as ap- 
proved in some states, is more complex 
in that it offers five alternative choices 
of plan as opposed to the previous three. 

In addition, a new and different system 
of deductibles is offered for public ac- 
ceptance. Although these are designed 
to produce lower premiums—and thus 
make the policies more attractive—the 
choice as to which form to purchase, 
and whether to accept or reject the ap- 
plicable deductible, create a real oppor- 
tunity for the producer to display crea- 
tive service for his client. 


opportunity 


Disappearing Deductible 


Introduction of the “franchise” or dis- 
appearing deductible will, no doubt, re- 
quire explanation with each sale, al- 
though its logic should be readily ac- 
cepted. After all, a deductible of $50 
or $100 has no real excess-of-loss func- 
tion and may well be dispensed with, 
when a serious loss occurs. It is quite 
sufficient if such deductibles eliminate 
nuisance claims. 

An even greater need for explanation 





| John C. Weghorn 


| John C. Weghorn, one of the lead- 
|ing insurance agents in New York 
| City is president and founder of the 
| John C. Wegihorn Agency, Inc., now 
|in its 27th year. He has long been 
active in the insurance industry in 
| addition to his operations as a pro- 
| ducer. He is a past president of the 
| New York City Insurance Agents As- 
| sociation and former chairman of the 
executive committee of the Insur- 
|ance Federation of New York. He 
has taken a leading role in many 
|local, state and national insurance 
| association undertakings. He is also 
active in other trade association and 
lcivic affairs. 

| Mr. Weghorn has a dynamic per- 
sonality, has many ideas on insurance 
procedure and is widely known for his 
fairmindedness and integrity. The ac- 
companying article expresses his 
|views on the important role the 
broker can play in developing multiple 
line contracts in the future. 











and advice may accompany development 
of new package auto coverages. One 
new, streamlined policy recently placed 
on the Midwest market, packages auto- 
liability, medical expense and uninsured 
motorists coverages, with provision for 
optional use of individual risk rating 
plans, variable policy periods, single 


JOHN C. WEGHORN 


limit of liability with optional ranges and 
alternative classification plans. The ex- 
ercise of sound judgment by consumers 
considering this form and competing of- 
ferings seems inconceivable, in most in- 
stances, without the guidance of a 
trained insurance advisor. 


Package of the Future 


Furthermore, these latest forms must 
be viewed not as final solutions to con- 
temporary insurance problems, but as 
intermediate stages in our trial-and-error 


attempts at mastering the insurance 
problems on the horizon. Those who 
attempt to view the “package of the 


future,” envision a single policy com- 
bining all client needs for property, 
auto, accident and sickness, and _ life 
covers. 


This appealing vision would achieve 
the goal of complete protection without 
gaps and without overlaps. Furthemore, 
the prospect of including variable an- 
nuity or mutual stock plans holds out 
the enticing prospect of individual pre- 
miums of sufficient magnitude to provide 
adequate returns to the producer at ac- 
ceptably low rates for the client. 

Such acceptability for “one-stop” sell- 
ing requires that the producer completely 
understand the client’s financial and per- 
sonal position. There is a current feel- 
ing that regular small monthly pay- 
ments automatically deducted from bank 
accounts will achieve a minimum of fi- 
nancial impact. However, any plan 
adopted at any time will have to be re- 
vised as often as the client’s circum- 
stances change materially. It is obvious 
that the “one-stop” concept involves a 
continuing close relationship which wil! 
reward the producer far more than his 
commission indicates. 

That concept of service can begin for 
all producers immediately as they con- 
stitute themselves channels of communi- 
cation from the public to the companies 
who must proceed step by step toward 
the “full package” future. Each step 
requires close attention to the public’s 
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needs and problems of the moment, as 
only the producer can know them. 


Commercial Multiple Line 


Multiple-line policies for commerce 
and industry have been following the 
same all-risk package approach, al- 
though dealing with different underwrit- 
ing and market conditions. All-risk non- 
transportation insurance had its genesis 
in the jewelers block type of inland 
marine which was at long length 
spawned by hoary ocean marine. The re- 
cent breakthrough into new fields was 
signalized by the introduction of the 
manufacturers output policy in 1950. 

Subsequent expansion of activities by 
inland marine insurers seeking to retain 
control over a field they regarded as 
their own, was matched by aggressive 
and independent companies following 
the lead of the breakthrough. The re- 
sult was the emergence of commercial 
multiple line, which some people have 
called a new kind of insurance and in 
its many forms, is becoming adequate to 
fill the needs of the great majority of 
businesses. 

Those companies willing to abandon 
traditional practices to achieve these new 
forms, were also willing to pioneer in 
rating methods. Tihis step was, in part, 
inevitable since departures from ac- 
cepted practices tend to invalidate exist- 
ing statistics used as a basis for rate- 
making. To mimimize the losses which 
historically have accompanied the exer- 
cise of raw judgments, the insurers have 
experimented with deductibles. 

When offered at levels of $500, these 
deductibles are designed to eliminate 

(Continued on Page 8&4) 
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Nearly 53,000 Public Schools Made 
Fire Hazard Improvements in 1959 


There are 4,500,000 more American 
children housed today in public schools 
where their lives are significantly safer 
from fire than on this date last year. 
Another 9,700,000 children are attending 
public schools in which some life hazards 
from fire have been reduced. In nearly 
53,000 public school buildings across the 
nation, major or minor fire hazards have 
been corrected. 

With more than 16,500 schools making 
major improvements during the past 12 
months. there are now an estimated 63,- 
500 U. S. public schools which meet min- 
imum basic standards to assure adequate 
life safety from fire. This is the progress 
in fire safety in public schools since the 
tradegy at Chicago’s Our Lady of Angels 
School which a year ago shocked the na- 
tion with its 95 dead children and nuns. 


Reaction Immediate After Chicago Fire 


Reaction was immediate, and the ac- 
tion in public schools which followed has 
been measured in a nation-wide survey 
just completed by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, independent non- 
profit organization which investigated 
and prepared the original report on the 
Chicago disaster. While the Associa- 
tion’s estimates, based on questionnaires 
sent to more than 2,000 U. S. communi- 
ties, present an encouraging picture, there 
is a dark side too. 

No needed improvements in life safety 
from fire have been made in about 30- 
000 schools housing 8,250,000 children. In 
the 36,000 schools housing 9,700,000 chil- 
dren where some fire hazards have been 
corrected, conditions are still below the 
minimum basic standard needed to make 
reasonably sure that these children can 
escape safely in case of fire. 

While more than _ 17,000,000 public 
school children are being taught under 
reasonably fire-safe conditions, there are 
still about 18,000,000 children needlessly 
exposed to fire hazards. 

“We whose principal concern is life 
safety from fire are encouraged by the 
fact that nearly 70% of the nation’s 
communities have done something con- 
structive about hazards in their schools,” 
comments Percy Bugbee, the National 
Fire Protection Association’s general 
manager. “People were shocked out of 
their apathy about fire safety by the Chi- 
cago disaster. With the backing of an 
aroused public, fire chiefs, school boards, 
school administrators and other per- 
sonnel have been able to push through 
needed improvements. 

The survey, prepared by the National 
Fire Protection Association’s ‘fire record 
department, indicates that nearly all com- 
munities have acted on such matters as 
better and more frequent exit drills, 
tighter control of waste disposal, inspec- 
tions, and proper storage of combustible 
supplies. While these are of substantial 
importance, the association says that 
because of human frailty they can be 
classed only as temporary improvements. 


Built-in Protection 


The report deals primarily with “built- 
in” protection — enclosed stairways, fire 
escape stairs, other exists, and complete 
automatic sprinkler systems are the ma- 
jor ones. The National Fire Protection 
Association’s Building Exits Code, na- 
tionally accepted standard on require- 
ments for life safety in schools and other 
buildings, is the guide in determining 
whether a school is adequately pro- 
tected. 

Nationally, in the 16,500 public schools 
which made major improvements during 
the year these projects were completed: 
in 6,055 buildings all stairways were en- 
closed, in 1,075 buildings complete auto- 
matic sprinkler systems were added, and 
in 9,435 buildings new exit facilties, like 
fire escape stairs and additional doors to 
the outside, were added. 

It would seem elementary for schools 
to be fully equipped with panic hardware 
om exit doors and adequate interior fire 
alarm systems. But in 13,800 school 


buildings it was found necessary to add 
panic hardware to one or more doors, 
and in 24,600 buildings improvements or 
replacements of manual fire alarm sys- 
tems were made. The survey indicates 
there are still many public school build- 
ings without even these basic essentials. 


Fire Detection Systems 


Other improvement projects carried 
out also include: 1,700 partial automatic 
sprinkler systems, 1,175 complete auto- 
matic fire detection systems, and 2,820 
municipal fire alarm boxes mounted with- 
in 100 feet of the school building. Most 
of these boxes have been connected 
directly to the building fire alarm, auto- 
matic detection and sprinkler systems so 
that the sounding of an alarm within the 
building will automatically call the fire 
department. In 6,600 buildings combus- 
tible interior finish has been removed or 
coated with a fire retardant paint. 

The wave of school inspections which 
followed quickly on the heels of the 
Chicago fire resulted in the permanent 
closing of over 200 school buildings. 
About 250 more were closed or had 
sections closed, on a temporary basis 
until life safety hazards were reduced. 


Approximately 68% of all U. S. com- 
munities initiated and completed fire 
safety improvement projects in the 12 
months since December 1, 1958. Cities in 
the 10,000 to 100,000 population class led 
with a 74% record. This was slightly 
better than the 72% record of larger 
cities of 100,000 and upward. About 60% 
of the communities under 10,000 came to 
grips with their public school fire safety 
problems. 

Regionally, the percentage of commu- 
nities acted ranged from a high of 87% 
in the Mountain States to a low of 56% 
in the Middle Atlantic. 


Weghorn Article 
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the nuisance risks which may well be- 
come epidemic under policies excluding 
only the most obviously uninsurable 
sources of loss, such as gradual deteri- 
oration, breakdown of machinery, in- 
herent defect or vice, and war. A dif- 
ferent motive lay behind deductibles of 
$100,000 or more offered to well-financed 
large insureds able to afford such losses. 
Both types of deductibles enabled the 
insurers to offer broad security against 
significant loss at attractive premium 
rates. 


Some Reluctance to Endorse Innovations 


The full impact of these post-war in- 
novations has yet to be felt. There has 
been a natural hesitation on the part of 


Nippon Fire & Marine of Japan 


Shows Improvements in Operations 


The Nippon Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co. of Tokyo, Japan, one of the leading 
Japanese companies in operation since 
1892, closed its fiscal year March 31 with 
assets of Yen 11,663,813,542, capital of 
Yen _ 1,800,000,000 and complete reserve 
funds of Yen 8,637,045,725. At the gen- 
eral meeting late in June the following 
officers and directors were elected: 

President, Jin Kameyama; vice pres- 
ident, Yasutaro Ukon; managing direc- 
tors, Yoshio Yoshizawa, Hideya Taka- 
hashi, Koji Kameyama, Yoshio Nishida, 
Jiro Miura; directors, Akira Hara Sho- 
ichi Sawamura, Hidetoshi; Kitagawa, 
Kazuo Hirosawa, Seiichi Takahata, Chu- 
bei Ito, Yataro Hiranuma, Kazuo Miya- 
mori. 

Premiums and Profits 


Premium income for the fiscal years 
ending March 31 amounted to Yen 
8,385,335,224 from fire, marine, personal 
accident and liability coverage. There 
was an operating profit of Yen $127,- 
870,972 and total profit of Yen 536,739,401. 
Commenting on the 1958-59 insurance ex- 
perience the Nippon Fire and Marine 
states in its annual report: 

“We have realized increases in gross 
premium income and inward reinsurance 
premium income over those of the pre- 
ceding year, the general result being an 
upward curve in net premium income. 
Further, as a result of reduced business 
expenses the net proceeds have shown 
a better upward trend than in the previ- 
ous year, despite slight increases in losses. 

“Despite several rate cuts on general, 
industrial and go-down risks, the fire 
branch, through readjustments and ex- 
pansion of business has almost reached 
the level of the previous year. 

“In the marine and transit insurance 
branches, both the gross premium in- 
come and the net premium income have 
shown increases over last year. Al- 
though rate cuts caused a slight decrease 
in transit business, hull business gained 
considerably, with a resultant overall 
increase in both gross and net premium 
income. This increase in the marine 
busines was due to steadfast support of 
our clients and increased efforts on the 
part of our staff to find new business 
during a period of leveling off in the 
shipping industry. Business contracted 
in connection with newly built vessels 
has aided this success. Cargo business 


attained a favorable result very similar 
to that of last year. 
Fine Profit on Auto Risks 

“In the casualty insurance branch, the 
automobile insurance, which forms a 
greater part of the premium income, has 
shown a handsome profit above that of 
last year. This has been due to a com- 
bination of sound policies and the re- 
markable increase in automobiles. In 
addition to this loss ratio incurred has 
shown a decrease due to special efforts 
in prudent selection of risks. Aviation 
and other casualty business have shown 
satisfactory results, as anticipated, and 
therefore casualty business on the whole 
has made general progress. 

“As regards assets, interest and divi- 
dend income had shown some progress 
over last year, despite the economic re- 
cession which was unexpectedly strong. 
Further, due to increases in stocks of 
good quality, the substance of our assets 
has been decidedly improved. 

“The total result in general of our 
business operations for the year 1958 
has shown conspicuous improvement over 
and above that of the previous year, thus 
enabling our company to increase the 
amount of premium reserve for con- 
cretizing the basic capital structure and 
betterment of the company’s foundation. 
_ “The transactions of insurance business 
in foreign countries are as follows: both 
marine and fire insurance have shown 
fairly good results in Hong Kong and 
fire insurance in Egypt. In Belgium we 
have started a direct operation of hull 
and cargo insurance business which has 
been our first trial of direct entry to the 
European Continent, and will be a step- 
ping stone for further expansion of our 
overseas activities for the future. 

“After the inauguration of ship’s pas- 
sengers accident liability insurance, we 
have the intention of selling atomic 
energy insurance, third party liability 
insurance, etc., all of which will soon be 
in operation in Japan. Membership to 
the First Atomic Power Industry Group 
of Japan has been granted to our com- 
pany, through which study on and under- 
writing of Atomic Energy Insurance will 
further be accelerated. 

“We wish to emphasize that increased 
volume of business is our goal, a goal 
we hope to achieve through realistic and 
timely adjustments to economic factors 
and cultivation of new markets.” 


many well-established insurers to aban. 
don tested approaches which could he 
applied with confidence. Reluctance to 
endorse innovation is by no means up. 
becoming to an industry relied upon to 
provide security in a risk-filled world 

In addition, the industry has been, jn 
recent years, preoccupied with the costly 
lag between rising losses plus costs and 
premium increases which were too little 
and/or too late in some major lines 
notably auto liability. It may well he 
argued that insurers who were relying 
on investment gains to cover unfayor. 
able underwriting results, were in no 
position to venture into new and un- 
tried fields in which high loss ratio; 
could well be expected, and actually did 
appear. 

Nevertheless, the leaders of our jn. 
dustry are too much imbued with tra. 
ditional American pride in progress to 
be long deterred by arguments against 
change, even when these are bolstered 
by adverse underwriting experience such 
as was encountered by the innovations. 
Futhermore, the increasing tempo of 
change operating in every aspect of 
American industry and commerce must 
be reflected in new insurance methods. 
The basic burning question has been 
somewhat obscured by all the heated 
arguments. 

However, as the smoke thins we are al! 
able to see that there are no “conserva. 
tives” combating “radicals” or “old 
guards” resisting “progressives”; there 
are only differing groups of “guessors” 
trying to determine the right time for 
the right change. 

Correct Exclusions Foreseen 

In this area, the producer—with his 
intimate knowledge of the insured’s busi- 
ness operations—performs a key func- 
tion. The commercial policy of the future 
will be a broad form coverage with the 
correct exclusions: It will not be “all- 
risk” in any absolute sense; but it will 
be adequate and complete protection, 
at an economic premium, for all risks 
except those which, for the particular 
enterprise seeking protection, are unin- 
surable. 

The producer will prove his worth to 
his client—and to the entire community 
—by educating the assured to an aware- 
ness of what insurers are developing 
and the cooperation they rightfully ex- 
pect from those who seek the greatest 
protection for the least cost. The mul- 
tiple-line policy which will inevitably be 
the standard of the future, will be 
“owned” by the producer because he has 
fully analyzed the insurance needs of 
his client and has obtained a_ policy 
specifically and correctly tailored to pro- 
vide the security the business needs. 


Fire Planning 
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laid from pumpers and hose trucks, and 
aerial ladder operations may have to be 
revised. 

12. The fire department will usually 
experience some additional delay in get- 
ting into operation due to the general 
layout of the mall and because of the 
necessity to clear the area of benches 
and other removable obstructions. Alleys, 
which frequently are used for fire fight- 
ing operations, may be more congested 
by delivery trucks. re, 

13. Operations at a fire in a building 
along a mall may possibly result in mod- 
erate to extensive damage to decorative 
features of the mall. 

14. Placing a full or partial canopy 
over the mall would not only definitely 
restrict fire department operations bu! 
also could increase the possibility of a fire 
spreading from block to block across the 
mall. Any areas entirely enclosed should 
be provided with automatic sprinklers 
A canopy or series of awnings extending 
from building face to curb line may pre 
sent a serious obstruction to operations. 
All canopies should be of noncombustible 
construction. 








Assistance in connection with fire pro 
tection problems that may arise in te 
development of a shopping mall can 
obtained upon request from the N& 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, ® 
John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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“Here’s how I picked up $1,731 
in NEW premiums with more to come.” 


by a Pittsburgh insurance agent 


“When I heard that a contractor was about ready to 
renew his firm’s liability insurance, the first thing I did 
was call Bill Nearing, Special Agent for The American. 


“Knowing we were up against tough competition, Bill 
and I wasted no time making a detailed survey of this 
company’s present liability policies. It paid off! Bill 
found some over-lapping coverages. Back at his office 
he had The American underwriter work out a program 
that eliminated all duplication and offered proper cover- 
age at less premium . . . with The American’s Compre- 
hensive Liability Policy. 


“Needless to say, the contractor was pleased as 
punch. He not only awarded me the policy totaling 
$1,731 in premiums but also promised me, as soon as 
they expired, his personal Homeowners policy, the 
Money and Securities policy on the business, and the 
total Fire line on the office building and other property 
he owned . . . with premiums in excess of $2,000! 


“Believe me, I’m not letting this extra income go to 
waste. That’s a new outboard motor on my boat. And 
that’s Bill Nearing right next to it. It’s a real pleasure 
to take him for a cruise once in a while. After all, he’s 
worked as hard for it as I have!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services...offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest American 
branch office. Let us prove to you that The American 
means business... MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 





NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY — 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH + ALLIED LINES » AUTOMOBILE » BONDS + BURGLARY « FIRE - GENERAL LIABILITY 
GLASS «+ INLAND & OCEAN MARINE ¢ MULTIPLE PERIL « WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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Smith of INA Sees Dynamic Future; 


~ Discusses Research and Education 


A dynamic future for insurance is 
visualized by Bradford Smith, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Insurance 
Company of North America. Address- 
ing the Chartered Property & Casualty 
Underwriters All Industry. luncheon at 
Detroit he told his jisteners that “I 
sense this huge, resilient, resourceful in- 
dustry of ours stirring with a new sense 
of awareness of its problems. It fore- 
bodes change and progress. I urge you 
to share my enthusiasm for tackling our 
present problems and capitalizing on the 
promise of the brilliant decade before 
us.” 

Holding there are many problems Mr. 


Smith stated that the situation calls 
for application of some fundamentals 
of long range planning. He gave the 


following as a brief inventory of some 
of the most obvious problems of today: 


Leading Problems of Today 


“To name a few, there is, first, and 
probably most acute, ‘the problem of 
how to deal with the growth of. price 
consciousness on the part of the Ameri- 
can public; second, the indicated buyer 
preference for one-stop buying; third, 
the temptation to merchandise insurance 
along with other compatible products— 
mutual funds, for example; fourth, the 
decisive role of the automobile and auto- 
mobile insurance in the over-all insur- 
ance merchandising complex; fifth, the 
seemingly inevitable invasion of politics 
into the automobile business; sixth, the 
indicated growth of all lines selling by 
large insurance groups. 

“Also, seventh, the far reaching effect 
of multiple-line package policies on rat- 
ing, underwriting and merchandising; 
eighth, the consequences of lower rates 
made possible through the use of elec- 
tronic data processing machines in a 
co-ordinated agency-company operation; 
ninth, the indicated preference of many 
consumers to buy on a monthly budget 
payment plan; tenth, the essential need 
for a respectable underwriting profit in 
yrder to attract the capital which the 
insurance business must have to take 
care of future public requirements. 

“Eleventh, the necessity to preserve and 
indeed enhance the opportunity to make 
a good living in the performance of the 
sales and service function of insurance, 
to the end that men of high caliber will 
be attracted to the business; and finally, 
there is the desperate need to amend 
the rating laws of our several states so 
as to place the rate making process in 
the hands of experienced ‘underwriters 
subject to appropriate public safeguards 
before this great business meets the 
fate of the over-regulated railroads,” 
said Mr. Smith. 

Inflation 


“There is the question of inflation. No 
matter what the effort may be to stop 
it, the best predictions seem to indicate 
a creeping inflation of about 14% per 
year. In ten years that amounts to 15% 
and if we are unable to hold it to a mere 
1%4% per year, it may be a great deal 
more. In 15 years we will have a popu- 
lation, according to census bureau esti- 
mates, of 235 million Americans, living 
in 67 million households. 

“The premium income of property and 
casualty companies will no doubt exceed 
$20 billion. Life insurance in force will 
attain something over $750 billion in con- 
trast to about $500 billion today. 


Marketing Research 


“There are two basic principles upon 
which I think we can all agree and these 
I would like to discuss with you. The 
first has to do with research, particu- 


larly marketing research. The second 
has to do with people—the people we 
need to run our business. 

“We are familiar with the basic re- 


search undertaken in ‘the laboratories of 
our great scientific and medical institu- 


Marketing research is of more 


tions. ] t 
recent origin. It had its beginnings in 
the United States about 1911 when 


Charles Coolidge Parlin began to study 
markets in terms of people. 

“The insurance industry needs to put 
marketing research to work in many 
areas,” Mr. Smith stressed. “Measuring 
markets is one. Performance measure- 
ments are another. Distribution analysis 
is still another. 

“In my own company, marketing re- 
search and market testing proved ex- 
tremely valuable in conceiving, intro- 
ducing and selling, with rather spec- 
tacular success, the now famous INA 
Homeowners policies. 

Premium Payments 


now to another area vital to 
our future, we know that the property 
and casualty business, particularly in 
the personal insurance field, thas tradi- 
tionally operated on a pay-in-advance 
basis. The idea of paying for fire in- 
surance in annual installments, when in- 
troduced in 1947, was bitterly resisted 
by the industry, despite the fact that in- 
stallment credit was an accepted method 


“Turning 





BRADFORD SMITH, JR. 


of doing business in practically every 
sector of our economy. 

“One would think that the property 
and casualty business, so closely linked 
to the financial community of the coun- 
try and with the example of our col- 
leagues in the life insurance business, 





AGENT-MINDED PIONEERS 








Just what more than 100 years of continuous pioneering the usual 
and unusual in insurance coverages can mean to you is outlined in 


the booklet, “This Is The Saint Paul.” Available now, at no cost, it is 
an invaluable guide to a stronger, growing agency. Write for it. 

The booklet explains how The Saint Paul has continued to pioneer 
in multiple line coverages that offer you, the agent, ever broader 


opportunities. 


Weathering fire and disaster for more than 100 years, The Saint 


Paul is today stronger than ever. 


A nation-wide network of facilities and sales assistance is ready 


to back you, the Independent Agent. 


Through efficient handling, 


time-saving methods and a single accounting system you are assured 
of speedy service that will please both you and your client. 
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would have no hesitation in embracing 
if not in innovating, monthly payment 
plans for insurance premiums. But has 
this been the case? Unfortunately, the 
answer is ‘No,’ except for a few leading 
companies, among which is INA. More- 
over, I regret to note that certain states 
are already making it difficult by raising 
technical questions about such plans un- 
der laws which dominate, rather than 
regulate,” continued Mr. Smith. 

“What has marketing research to do 
with this situation? All of us would like 
to sell for cash in advance to above 
average income families but research 
tells us that they number only 24 fam- 
ilies out of every 100. Furthermore we 
find from research that 75% of our po- 
tential family market needs a convenient 
method for paying for insurance as in- 
come is earned. Wholly apart from the 
additional customers we can service, it 
seems to me that we have an obligation 
to make insurance available to these 
respected members of the community 
on the best terms we can offer ata 
reasonable profit. 


Family Potential 


“Our studies also show that providing 
basic insurance programs for 100 typical 
families has a potential of about $70,00 
in premiums. Tihat is a picture of an 
opportunity that exists for the all-lines 
producers who will capitalize on_ the 
known buyers’ preference for one-sto 
buying and convenient monthly budget 
payment plans. 

The greatest efficiency—in 
savings to the consumer 
achieved when insurance agents and in- 
surance companies reach the point of 
cooperating in the elimination of dupli- 
cation in each other’s efforts. Certain 
types of insurance carriers have beer 
able to under-sell the companies in the 
American Agency System largely by 
avoiding this uneconomic burden on the 
insurance process. 

“Electronics research is, therefore, 2 
prime interest to a company and to tls 


terms 
will be 





agents as well. It too will be oriented t 
the market place. Modern electron 
computers are either in ‘use or on order 
for many companies. Some _ have 


capacity to issue policies up to the ratt 
of 40 a minute and are obviously 
unnecessary expense to the distributior 
of insurance protection unless they af 
utilized to their capacity. 

“Will the next decade witness a de 
cline in the number of insuring agencits 
—a decline in the number of compames— 
and during the same period chalk 
record sales volume for those who sur 
vive ?” Mr. Smith asked. 

“I think we can agree at this point that 
research can make valid contributiom 
to our business, whether we be compat! 
employes or insurance agents. We mus 
study how best to cope with change am’ 
above all, we must have the will and 1m 
itiative for more action and less talk. 

Getting Right Young People Into 
Insurance 


“Are we attracting to the insuramt 
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business the ambitions, the talented, the 
idealistic young people that we need?” 
One would think that ambitious young 
people would be attracted to it. The sad 
fact of the matter is that they are not. 

A few weeks ago, I asked our person- 
nel and education departments to con- 
duct a survey of the opinions of our 
younger people who are graduates of our 
training school. We also extended the 
study to placement officers of a number 
of colleges and universities. Tihe re- 
turns from our questionnaires are il- 
juminating. 

“Question No. 1 to college placement 
officers was this: ‘Is the insurance in- 
dustry obtaining a fair share of talented 
college graduates?’ From 74 replies we 
obtained this picture: ‘Yes,’ said 22—‘No’ 
said 47—and five were undecided or had 
no answer. There, in the opinion of the 
men and women who are in the best 
position to judge career selection by col- 
lege graduates, you have an informed 
observation that in a majority of cases 
your business and mine is not attracting 
talented graduates. 

“Question No. 2 asked, ‘Do careers in 
insurance appeal to college graduates to 
the same degree as careers in other 
forms of industry?’ ‘Yes,’ said seven col- 
lege placement officers—‘No’ said 61— 
and six had no answer or were undecided. 


Ray of Light Seen 


“There is a ray of light, however. We 
asked these placement officials, ‘If 
careers in insurance don’t appeal to the 
same degree as careers in other forms of 
industry, could they?’ In other words, 
were attitudes of college seniors based 
perhaps on misconceptions or lack of 
information? Encouragingly enough, 47 


of these knowing vocational guidance 
reported ‘Yes,’ two said ‘No,’ 


people 
and 12 were undecided. 

“The survey of graduates of our own 
training schools, elicited a different kind 
of response. Encouragingly, new people 
in the business told us that insurance 
was providing a highly _ satisfactory 
career. They thought of their jobs in 
terms of challenging, dynamic, new situ- 
ations—no chance for monotony. 

“Similarly, college placement officers 
told us that some students, at first cold 
to insurance as a career, were delighted 
with their jobs, once they got their feet 
wet. 

“The two problems we have discussed, 
research and manpower, are basic to our 
success in dealing with the present chal- 
lenge to our business and the realiza- 
tion of the rewards of the dynamic 
decade we have to look forward to. 

Moves to Get Proper Manpower 

“We have reviewed some of the rea- 
sons why we are not getting all of the 
manpower we need and it is clear that 
our survey shows that we have a serious 
problem to solve. We should begin by 
an all-out effort to destroy the myth 
believed by too many college undergrad- 
uates that insurance does not offer an 
attractive, challenging and rewarding 
career,” Mr. Smith stressed. 

“Another first consideration is the need 
to raise the level of public understand- 
ing of the professional role played by 
insurance agents in their communities. 
We must sweep away the fog of misun- 
derstanding that shrouds so vital a part 
of our business. 

“We are witnessing the increasing 
Stature of selling within our ranks as 
men aspire to and earn the coveted 
designation of CPOU or of CLU. These 
are respected, professional designations 
and their importance should be recog- 
nized and actively supported by all in- 
surance companies and agencies. 

Insurance is one of the greatest in- 
dustries in the United States. For ex- 
ample, its premium collections are more 
than twice the revenues of the Electric 


Light and Power Companies. It de- 
— the best. in manpower and we 
should see to it that the educational 


movement under the auspices of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
and The American Institute of Property 
and Liability Underwriters has the ma- 
terial, as well as the moral support 
needed for expansion and growth. As 


CPCU Teachers Attend 


Conference at Atlanta 
Forty-two CPCU teachers from the 
Southeastern States attended a teachers’ 
conference conducted by the American 
Institute for Property and _ Liability 
Underwriters, Inc. at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel in Atlanta, Ga. on December 
3 and 4. This conference is the second 
of the 1959-60 annual series. The theme 
for these conferences is “Spotlight on 
the CPCU Teacher.” 
Teaching techniques for CPCU study 
and 


classes conducted at universities 
colleges throughout the country were 


discussed in an idea-sharing session by 
the various college professors, attorneys, 
and CPCU’s who share in this nation- 
wide insurance teaching. Other subjects 
discussed included CPCU curriculum re- 
visions which became effective during 
the academic year of 1959-60, the use of 
the CPCU study guide and methods of 
insurance survey teaching. 

Dr. Harry J. Loman, Dean of the 
American Institute, was in charge with 
assistance from Dr. Edwin S. Overman, 
assistant dean of the Institute. 





you no doubt know, both organizations 
will be housed in their new American 
Center of Insurance Education in Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania.” 


NAIC Committee Bars 
Limited Group Study 


The group fire and casualty subcom- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, of which Wil- 
liam E. Grubbs of Nebraska is chair- 
man, met during the midyear meeting of 
NAIC in Miami last week. Considerable 
discussion was held and the proponents 
of a study of the advisability of limited 
groupings in the fields of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance indicated that they felt 
this to be an area which was inevitably 
going to find future use of the group 
concept. A study of this concept in 
relationship to fire and casualty insur- 
ance would be helpful and profitable, 
the committee reported. 

Adversaries to the study felt that the 
group concept in this area of the insur- 
ance business was not applicable and 
that a study of the advisability of limited 
groupings was not advisable. It was 
stated that a grouping of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance coverage would be d's- 
criminatory. A vote was taken and it 
was agreed by the majority that it wou'd 
not be advisable to make a further study 
of limited groupings in the field of fire 
and casualty insurance. 

The next matter on the agenda was 
the problem of some companies avo‘d- 
ing the effect of the so called “fictitious 
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MERGER ACTION 


Informed counsel on insur- 
ance merger opportunities and 
procedure arrangements, in all 
lines of coverage. No obliga- 
tion for inquiry. 


CONSULTANTS 
IN MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 
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was 


After discussion, it 


group” laws. 
unanimously passed that this subcom- 
mittee through Chairman Grubbs list 
complaints of this type and send inquiries 
to those companies about whom com- 
plaints had been received. 

Cooper Cubbedge, Jacksonville, speak- 
ing for the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, was strong in oppcosi- 
tion to limited groups in fire and cas 
ualty. He said the agents are against 
amendments to rating laws to legalize 
such groupings. 





C. J. Danahy Reelected 

C. Joseph Danahy, well known insur 
ance lawyer and general counsel for both 
the New York State Association of In- 
surance Agents and the Greater New 
York Brokers’ Association, was re- 
elected to his 11th term as treasurer of 
the National Democratic Club at the 
annual meeting December 1. 





Over 15,000,000 Homes 
Checked for Fire Risks 


The nation’s fire service has checked 
over 15 million homes for fire hazards 
so far this year, the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs reports in its cur- 
rent newsletter. B. Richter Townsend, 
secretary-manager, said that approxi- 
mately half of the nation’s fire depart- 
ments took part in the inspections, which 
represent a continuing year-’round pro- 
gram to help save lives and property 
from fire. 

State-wide fire prevention conferences, 
which lay the groundwork for the local 
home inspection program, have been in- 
itiated by 37 governors, Mr. Townsend 
said. By 1960, he added, it was expected 
every state will have done so. 

The IAFC newsletter, in emphasizing 
the effectiveness of the home inspection 
program, pointed out that one Mid-West- 
ern city of 85,000 reported a reduction 
of 41% in the number of dwelling fires 
during the past year, the first since in- 
augurating the program. In addition 
there was no loss of life resulting from 
fire. 

The home inspection program drama- 
tizes fire prevention, provides a means 
whereby firemen can point out to house- 


holders existing fire hazards and the 
ways to eliminate them. The program 


gives firemen the opportunity to empha- 
size the importance of fire safety in the 
home, the need for constant vigilance. 





LOUISVILLE AGENTS TO MEET 

The Louisville Board of Insurance 
Agents, former Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will celebrate its 106 an- 
nual meeting at the Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville, on January 13. Present of- 
ficers are Robert L. Wyatt, president; 
James W. Harris, vice president, and 
H. W. Barnes, Jr., executive secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Wyatt is a brother of 
former Louisville Mayor Wilson Wyatt, 
now Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky. 





R. J. MARTIN DIES 

R. J. Martin, retired state agent for 
the Phoenix of Hartford Companies in 
Louisville, Ky., died November 27. 
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Vi ilewail Posisedl 4 Catastrophe oe Adjustment 
a ie Expedites ervice to Zz olicyholdens 


By B. P. L. CarpEen 


“Experience of agents and companies 
alike support the view that with increas- 
ing frequency, catastrophe losses in- 
volving perils insured under the _ ex- 
tended coverage endorsement will con- 
tinue to demand constant attention. It 
is a nationwide problem with no region 
or state immune from devastating losses 


in huge numbers with resultant large 
dollar loss payments, 

“Not to be overlooked is the possi- 
bility of a conflagration even though 


we have been singularly free from such 
a disaster for many years. A_ severe 
earthquake is another possibility con- 
fronting the stock fire insurance busi- 
ness.” 

So reads in part the foreword to “Ca- 
tastrophe Loss Adjusting Procedure,” 
first published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in 1952. 


Need for Attention to Catastrophe 


The need for specific attention to ca- 
tastrophe losses became apparent with 
the broadening of property insurance 
contracts to include perils other than 
fire and lightning. The introduction of 
the extended coverage endorsement with 
the addition of coverage for many perils 
not previously insured produced an in- 
creasing number of insurance claims re- 
sulting from tornadoes, hurricanes and 
other windstorms as well as from hail 
and explosion. 

As a result of the Atlantic hurricane of 
1938, experience indicated that catas- 
trophe losses insured under the new 
endorsements would continue to demand 
constant attention. With this in mind, 
a catastrophe loss adjustment program 
was developed by the National Board. 
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General Adjuster, National 


Following the occurrence of a catas- 
trophe, conditions in the area involved 
present a serious handicap to the orderly 
and efficient adjustment of losses. The 
sudden necessity for handling a multi- 
tude of claims places a severe strain 
upon regular adjusting facilities. And 
combined with the fact that labor and 
material markets experience excessive 
demands at the same time, the orderly 
adjustment of losses, vital to the in- 
terests of the public as well as our busi- 
ness, requires that a procedure be estab- 
lished for the efficient handling of such 
claims. 

The National Board’s plan for han- 
dling catastrophe losses contemplates es- 
tablishment of a supervisory office 
through which proofs of loss would be 
cleared before going forward to com- 
panies. When a catastrophe occurs the 
Disaster Committee of the Committee 
on Adjustments may conclude for any 
number of reasons that a supervisory 
office need not be established. Yet the 
Committee on Adjustments maintains a 
close contact with the insurance prob- 
lems involved in any disaster to make 
certain that the interests of the public 
and the insurance business are being 
well served. 


104 Catastrophes Since 1949 


The National Board’s Actuarial Bu- 
reau Committee considers for statistical 
purposes any disaster involving losses 
estimated at $1,000,000 or over as a 
catastrophe. The Actuarial Bureau com- 
piles catastrophe records on windstorm, 
explosion, earthquake and other allied 
fire lines by assigning a catastrophe 
number to each such occurrence, so that 
losses therefrom may be properly iden- 
tified. This is in addition to the con- 
flagration record which has been main- 


tained for many years. To date, 104 
separate catastrophes have been re- 
corded since the assignment of such 


numbers in 1949, 

As required, on-the-ground surveys are 
made of disaster areas by the board’s 
general adjuster, or a member of his 
staff, so that first hand information is 
available with respect to the need for a 
supervisory office. During the hurricane 
season these storms are tracked by the 
staff as soon as they are identified so 
that plans may be laid for immediate as- 
sistance to adjusting forces in the lo- 
cality threatened by the hurricane. 

However, more than just the work of 
the National ‘Board is required to meet 
the demands of a deluge of claims. The 
Catastrophe Loss Adjustment Proced- 
ure provides also for the cooperation 
and assistance of company and agent 
alike. The close cooperation of all per- 
mits a coordination of activity which in- 
ures to the public benefit. 


Supervisory Offices 


The plans perfected by the company- 
owned adjustment bureaus and independ- 
ent adjusters associations permit the 
expeditious handling of the huge volume 
of losses which result from a catastro- 
phe. Yet there are those occasions when, 
in the opinion of the disaster committee 
of the National Board, circumstances 
surrounding the disaster require the es- 
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Blackstone Studios 


B. P. L. CARDEN 
tablishment of a supervisory office. 
The supervisory office when estab- 


lished is entirely separate and apart from 
any adjustment office. It does no adjust- 
ing work nor does it assume any of the 
prerogatives of the companies clearing 
losses through its facilities. It does pro- 
vide a means whereby losses can be re- 
viewed, checked for accuracy, returned 
to the ‘adjuster for correction when nec- 
essary, and cleared to the companies for 
payment. Tihe checking of losses through 
the supervisory office does not delay the 
payment of claims, since all pages are 
cleared to the companies the same day 
they are received. 

A supervisory office is usually headed 
by the general adjuster or an assistant. 
Because of the nature of the work being 
done by his office it is usually staffed 
with experienced loss men loaned for the 
occasion by member companies for the 
purpose of checking proofs of loss and 
spot checking losses as necessary. All 
loss papers passing through the super- 
visory office are reviewed before being 
cleared to the companies for immediate 
payment. 

Because it is necessary to employ cler- 
ical help locally, an experienced super- 
visor from the general adjuster’s office 
is assigned to the office to set up and 
direct the clerical routine. As required, 
a building contractor who is familiar with 
local conditions may be assigned to the 
supervisory office. 


Operations of Offices 


In operation, the supervisory office is 
responsible for the survey of the situa- 
tion in the community where the catas- 
trophe occurred and the establishment of 
a routine for the expeditious, efficient 
and equitable adjustment of losses. In 
order to provide a guide to adjusters, 
many of whom will be transferred into 
the stricken area from other parts of 
the country, one of the first functions 





of the supervisory office is to arrange 
for an advisory price list of material 
and labor to be prepared by a local 
committee representing all interests in. 
cluding contractors and material men, 
The compiling of such price lists speeds 
up the adjustment process since it as- 
sists builders and repairmen as well as 
adjusters in preparing estimates of dam. 
age. 

A register is maintained of all adjust. 
ers forwarding losses through the super- 
visory office and complete card records 
are maintained on every loss reported to 
eliminate the possibility of duplication 
The supervisory office also has the func- 
tion of coordinating all activities in con- 
nection with the adjusting program and 
to this end seeks the cooperation of all 
segments of the insurance business. The 
supervisory office cooperates with local 
insurance interests to provide informa- 
tion to the public. Newspapers and radio 
and television stations are naturally in- 
terested in what is being done for policy- 
holders in a disaster area. The super- 
visory office works closely with agents 
and fieldmen to develop such information 
for the good of the community. 

Local Agents Very Helpful 

In the stress of conditions immediately 
following a catastrophe all segments of 
the insurance business have the respon- 
sibility to cooperate in initiating im- 
mediate action. When a preliminary esti- 
mate of the damage and the extent o/ 
the area involved has been ascertained, 
a local agents association can performa 
most useful service even before the e:- 
tablishment of a supervisory office by 
keeping in touch with the news services. 

From information developed at the 
time, the spokesman can point out what 
is being done by the stock insurance 
companies to meet the situation, such 
as the transfer of additional adjusters 
into the area as needed and what is being 
done to make certain that claims will 
be adjusted equitably and in an orderly 
fashion. 

It is during the first hours immediately 
following a catastrophe that much good 
can be done in acquainting the insur- 
ance-buying public with the need for 
protection of the property against fur- 
ther damage, the manner in which claims 
are to be reported and what the public 
may expect from the insurance business 
as to adjustment service. Local agents 
should work closely with company field- 
men who can be very helpful in such 
situations. All information concerning 
the insurance problem in time of emerg- 
ency is news and will be eagerly re 
ceived by the press and the public alike 

Because of the chaotic conditions 
which always exist following catastrophic 
storms, it is recommended that a 7 
hour Waiting period be observed befort 
the operation of loss adjustment begins 
It is a case of making haste slowly. If 
by waving a magic wand. all loss ae 
could be prepared in 24 hours and al 
losses could be adjusted in the nex! 
24 hours, it would be utterly irmpossib 
for all losses to be repaired in the fol 
lowing 24- hour period. There are no 
enough repairmen to accomplish this. 

The 72-hour period provides an oP 
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area, to determine the number of ad- 
justers required to meet the needs of 
the operation, to permit the preparation 
of a price list guide and to arrange for 
quarters and supplies for emergency 
adjusting facilities. It also provides time 
for the agent to set up his own routine. 
At the same time it enables the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to establish 
a supervisory office, if the board’s dis- 
aster committee decides that such a 
supervisory function is required. 


Speeding Up Loss Procedure 


There are certain steps that agents 
can take which will have the effect of 
speeding up loss adjustment procedure. 
First of all, following a widespread storm 
or other catastrophe, agents and brok- 
ers should be prepared for a flood of 
telephone calls reporting damage. It 
would be advisable for the agent to 
arrange for temporary help during this 
period so that he would be able to re- 
cord full particulars of each loss as calls 
are received. 

From the information at hand a notice 
of loss on the proper form should then 
be completed in detail and forwarded 
to the adjusting facility which will han- 
dle the losses. If the notice of loss is 
completed in detail with all of the policy 
information required and a description 
of the damage as reported by the in- 
sured, a great deal of time would be 
saved for the adjuster. A notice of loss 
should always contain an_ estimated 
amount of loss and not marked “un- 
known,” since the latter does mot give the 
adjuster any idea of the extent of dam- 
age. At the time of report of loss to the 
agent he should take advantage of that 
opportunity to tell his client that hard- 
ship cases will have priority and that 
minor claims will be handled in routine 
fashion. 

To avoid confusion and wasted effort 
the agent should make certain that an 


actual hardship exists before it is so 
marked at the top of the proofs of loss. 
It is suggested that no losses be re- 
ported which are not covered by the 
policy or which are obviously less than 
the amount of a deductible, if any. There 
are occasions when some agents may 
prefer to have information that a loss is 
not covered come from an _ adjuster, 
rather than from themselves. 

This can have two unfortunate con- 
sequences. First of all it may indicate to 
the insured that the agent was not cer- 
tain of the coverage which he had sold 
to the policyholder and secondly it would 
divert the time of the adjuster from 
productive work to a job which would 
best be handled by the agent in the 
first place. 

In the past there have been storm 
Operations in which adjusters have in- 
spected and reported as many as 6,000 
losses as being “no claims.” While it 
is possible that mot all of these could 
have been determined in advance, a 
very substantial number could have been 
taken care of by proper explanation to 
the insured by the agent. 


Fie'dmen’s Services 


Company fieldmen, through their field 
club organization, can assist local insur- 
ance interests in the preparation of in- 
formational material immediately follow- 
ing the occurrence of a catastrophe. 
Even before a disaster strikes, the loss 
committees of the field club can assist 
local agents’ associations to form catas- 
trophe loss committees in anticipation of 
the day when disaster does strike. Field- 
men can be of assistance in locating all 
of the proper facilities required for 
emergency adjusting operations, such as 
additional office space, telephones, and 
temporary clerical help. Working closely 
with their agents it is possible to estab- 
lish a routine for recording and report- 
ing losses so that adjusting forces will 
be enabled to render increased service 
to policyholders. 

When a disaster occurs the tremen- 
dous volume of insurance losses which is 


created must be handled expeditiously 
and equitably. At the same time the 
flow of losses and claims which would 
normally arise in the affected area must 
be serviced without undue delay. In 
order to accomplish this, local adjusting 
staffs may normally be expected to con- 
tinue their routine operations. Emerg- 
ency adjusting facilities would then be 
established under plans effected by com- 
pany-owned adjusting bureaus, independ- 
ent adjusters’ associations, and the com- 
panies themselves. 


Mobile Forces of Adjusters 


In the case of the adjusting bureaus, 
mobile forces can be assembled almost 
over night for transfer into the af- 
fected areas. Because of uniform pro- 
cedure throughout the country, these 
bureau adjusters are able to move into 
any territory and with the aid of ad- 
visory price lists they can commence 
their adjusting operations without delay. 
When such emergency plans are in- 
voked, ‘however, the adjusters’ home base 
will normally extend itself to pick up 
the slack created by the temporary 
transfer of the adjusters, so that local 
service will not be delayed. 

The situations induced by catastrophes 
are emergency in nature and place a 
heavy additional load on the facilities of 
the insurance business. It is through the 
cooperation of all segments of the busi- 
ness, agents, fieldmen and adjusters that 
the large volume of losses can be ad- 
justed as expeditiously as has occurred 
in the past. 

When Hurricane Debra struck the 
coast of Texas on July 25 emergency 
adjustment facilities were set up and a 
National Board supervisory office was 
established. It is interesting to note that 
within a ‘period of 51 days, 12,514 losses 
had been cleared through the National 
Board supervisory office. These losses 
represent an insurance pavment of $3,- 
248,283 to the people of Houston, Gal- 
veston and vicinity as a means to re- 
build and rehabilitate a storm stricken 
area. 
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Ontario Agents Elect 
Frederick B. Brisco of Chatham has 
been elected president of the Ontario 
Insurance Agents’ Association. Elected 
vice presidents were Frederick G. Fun- 
ston, St. Catharines; B. Walters, Toron- 


to, and P. A. Shultis, Brantford. 

New directors for 1959-60 will be 
Ralph Thompson, Burlington, and K. 
Ward, London. Re-elected as directors 
were E. H. Phillips, Toronto; W. R. 
Hambley, North Bay; J. R. Coghill, 
Waterloo; _ A. Smith, Fort Wil- 
liam; Thomas Reddick, Ottawa; and 
R. S. Allin, Peterborough. 





SALES MANUAL FOR NAMIA 


A sales manual for mutual agents is 
announced by the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Acen‘s. Credit 
goes to Paul Garrick of Medina, N. Y., 
a director of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents and a 
former president of the Mutual Agents 
Association of New York, for the newest 
sales tool in the NAMIA kit. Furnished 
with illustrations, charts aid informa- 
tion, the manual prepared by Mr. Garrick 
can be used by mutual agents through- 
out the United States. 
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Tilenion in CP E: U. 


Many of 70 Women Who Received Coveted Designation Hold Responsible 


Positions With Companies and Agencies; Brief Reviews of 


When I was elected‘ to the presidency 
of the New York Chapter of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters in 
June of 1959, I was the first womian to 
be so honored by the largest of the fifty- 
seven CPCU Chapters located through- 
out the United States. Because of the 
accent on the “female” occasioned by 
my election, when the New York Chapter 
was approached about contributing -to 
this Special Issue of The. Eastern Under- 
writer, it seemed only natural to carry 
through the theme and highlight the 
accomplishments of some of the women 
in the country who hold the CPCU 
designation—a mere seventy in an or- 
ganization of over 2,500. 





we - 


ALICE M. 


CHELLBERG 


While no woman has yet broken the 
“male barrier” when it comes to holding 
office in the National Society of Char 
tered Property and Casualty Underwrit 


ers, Ella-Rachel Lyons, of Detroit has 
served as a national director and is a 
past president of ‘the Detroit Chapter; 


Alice Chellberg, who has been a past 
president of the Chicago Chapter is a 
valuable member of the National So 
ciety’s Annals’ board (the Society's pro- 
fessional journal) and has served for 
several years as a member of the Semi- 
nar Committee; and I am president of 
the New York Chapter, was for two 
years special editor of The Annals and 
also acted as editor of the Society’s 
news publication distributed to the mem 
bership. 
Hold Many Responsible Posts 

A quick review of the roster of the 
women members reveals they hold many 
responsible positions in the industry. 


Included in their ranks are underwriters 
in all phases of the business, a Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance for state 
of Wyoming, a college professor, many 
women who operate their own agencies 
and many -“gal Fridays’—the indispen- 
sable womenswho keep the wheels run- 





Careers of 18 of These Women 


By Leona SELpow, CPCU and CLU 


Insurance Broker and College Professor 


ning smoothly in many agency and brok- 
erage offices. 

What prompted these women to em- 
bark on the arduous program of study 
required to earn the coveted CPCU? 
For the most part their motives are the 
same as those of the men—a desire to 
learn more about their chosen field so 
they will be better equipped to serve 
their community, the insurance profes- 
sion in general, and themselves. 

Who are these women? As indicated, 
they come from all segments of the 
property and casualty insurance field. 
A closer look at a smal] number of them 
will be found in the resumes which 
follow: 


Alice M. Chellberg 

Alice M. Chellberg is the assistant 
secretary of the American Mutual In- 
surance Alliance. She received her B.S. 
and J.D. from the University of Illinois 
and is a member of the Bar of the State 
of Illinois. 

Miss Chellberg has held the CPCU 
designation since 1950 and is one of the 
most active members of the Society of 
CPCU. She has for several years served 
as a member of The Annals’ board; also 
as a member of the Society’s Research 
Board and Seminar Committee. At the 
local level, Miss Chellberg has served 
in many capacities climaxed by her elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Chicago 
Chapter in 1957, 

In addition to her work in the insur 
ance field, Miss Chellberg is active in 
legal circles. She is a member of the 
American, the Illinois and the Chicago 
Bar Associations and served as chair- 
man of the Insurance Law Committee 
of the latter association for the period 
1958-1959. She is also active in the 
Women’s Bar Association of Illinois 
and completed a term as president of 
that organization in 1955. 


Ella-Rachel Lyons 

Ella-Rachel Lyons received her CPCU 
designation in 1949 and since that time 
has been one of the most ardent workers 
for the Society, both at the local and 
national level. She has served as a na- 
tional director and is a past president 
of the Detroit Chapter. At present she 
i member of the Career Guidance 
Advisory Board Committee. 

Since 1934 Miss Lyons has been the 
owner of the E. R. Lyons Insurance 
\gency in Detroit, and in addition to 
her activities fn business and the Society 
of CPCU she’ finds time to participate 
in the activities of many other civic and 
church organizations in Detroit. 

“Red” Lyons, as she is known to her 
many friends, is one of the most dedi- 
cated insurance women in the business 
and her tremendous efforts to further 
the CPCU movement probably stems 
from her conviction that there is no 
more fascinating career for anyone than 
insurance as it is always a challenge and 
the more complex it becomes the more 
there is for the professional concept 
in all aspects of the industry. 


Sa 


Rita Matthews 

Rita Matthews is a senior casualty 
underwriter with the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corporation in the 
New York office. She specializes in 
handling all forms of casualty insurance 
for large United States companies oper- 
ating abroad. Miss Matthews was grad- 
uated from Hunter College with a B.A. 
degree and subsequently attended Colum- 
bia University and 'C. C. N. Y. She re- 
ceived her CPCU designation in 1951. 

Miss Matthews is a member of the 
Altrusa Club of New York, a club whose 
membership includes only women who 
hold executive positions in diversified 
businesses and professions. The dis- 
tinguishing features of membership in 
Altrusa is that only two representatives 
of each particular business or profes- 





RITA MATTHEWS 


sional field can hold membership at any 
given time and Miss Matthews has the 
distinction of being one representative 
of the insurance industry. 


Grace M. Johnson 

Grace M. Johnson received her CPCU 
designation in 1953 and was the first 
woman to fulfill the requirements in her 
native state of New Jersey. She has had 
a long and varied career in the insur- 
ance field, primarily in underwriting for 
both domestic companies and. excess 
lines business. At present Miss John- 
son is a member of the staff of the sur- 
plus line department of the John C. 
Weghorn Agency. 


Roberta L. White 


Roberta L. White has held the CPCU 
designation since 1954 and is currently 
employed as a field assistant in the 
agency department of the home office of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety in Hart- 
ford. 

She has been active in the Hartford 








ELLA-RACHEL LYONS 


Association of Insurance Women and 
served as founder and first president of 
that organization. Miss White has also 
been active in insurance women’s or- 
ganization on a national level. Her hob- 
bies—people, photography, golf and 
singing. 


Frances M. Pommer 
Frances M. Pommer started her busi- 
ness life as a school teacher. However, she 
switched to insurance and has _ served 
as senior underwriter for the Zurich In- 
surance Co, and is presently an under- 
writer of all casualty lines for the 


Maryland Casualty in their Philadelphia 
office. : | a 
Miss Pommer received her CPCU 


designation in, 1955 and is at present a 
director of the South Jersey ‘Chapter ot 
CPCU and also serves as chairman of 
the Chapter’s Career Guidance Program. 


Dorothy H. Baker 


Dorothy H. Baker received her CPCU 
designation in 1955 and is a member of 
the Syracuse Chapter. She is also ac- 
tive in the Utica Insurance Womens 
Association and was the organizer and 
first president of this organization. She 
has also served as treasurer of the New 
York State Federation of Insurance 
Women’s Clubs and is a past president 
of the Zonta Club of Utica. 

Miss Baker is associated with Egbert 
3age & Company of Utica, N. Y. 


Patricia S. Odens 


The year 1957 was a momentous one 
for Pat Odens as in that year she mar- 
ried, opened her own suburban agency. 
(Odens & Co.) in Sunland, Calif., and 
received her CPCU designation. (Not 
necessarily, but probably, listed in fhe 
order of their importance!) 
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Pat is a wonderful example of what 
the “younger generation” can do when 
they set their mind to it for when she 
achieved three major goal posts in her 
life in 1957 she was all of 23 years old! 

Her reason for working to obtain her 
CPCU designation is enlightning; she 
claims it came from a simple economic 
fact, i.e., people hesitate placing insur- 
ance in the hands of an 18-year-old girl 
unless convinced of her ability. She rea- 
soned that the training required for the 
successful completion of the CPCU pro- 
gram would help greatly in providing 
her with the necessary knowledge and 
would also help in giving her prospective 
clients the confidence in her necessary 
to make her career a success. 





Alma S. Reeck 

The high regard with which Alma S. 
Reeck is regarded by her employer, the 
Anchor Securities Co. of Spokane, was 
materially demonstrated when to show 
its appreciation of her fine work the firm 
sent her on a trip to Hawaii when she 
celebrated her thirtieth anniversary on 
the joo, She has been with the same 
employer since 1927 and currently holds 
the position of secretary of the corpora- 
tion and assistant to the president. 

Miss Reeck is one of Spokane’s lead- 
ing professional women, and has built a 
reputation for herself as weil as for her 
employer, by successfully guiding client’s 
investments through the complex maze 
of administrative “red tape.” Miss Reeck 
received her CPCU designation in 1952 
and is presently serving as secretary- 
treasurer of the Inland Empire Chapter 
of CPCU. 








Leona Seldow, CPCU, CLU 


“Since 1946 Leona Seldow has operated 
her own insurance brokerage office in 
New York City, and in September, 1959, 
received an appointment as Assistant 
Professor of Insurance at Hofstra Col- 
lege in Hempstead, Long Island. Miss 
Seldow has long been associated with 
insurance education and has taught in- 
surance at The School of Insurance of 
the Insurance Society of New York 
for many years. 

Miss Seldow received her CPCU desig- 
nation in 1951 and has been active in the 
affairs of the organization since that 
time, both at the local chapter and 
National Society levels. (Prior to her 
election as president of the New York 
Chapter this year she served in many 
capacities for the chapter, and her work 
for the National Society included editing 
their Newsletter and working as special 
editor of their professional journal, The 
Annals.) 

In addition to her work for CPCU, 
Miss Seldow is also active in the affairs 
of the New York Chapter of Chartered 
Life Underwriters and currently holds 
the office of public relations vice presi- 
dent. She earned her CLU designation 
in 1956 and is the only woman in New 
York State to hold both designations. 
She received her B.S. and M.B.A. from 
New York University and hopes to com- 
plete all of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree within the next year or two. 
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Roberta Bott 


Mrs. Roberta Bott is one of the few 
women holding the CPCU designation 
who are engaged in claim work, and she 
holds the title of claims manager for The 
Mill Mutuals of Columbus, Ohio. 

_Mrs. Bott is a graduate of Ohio State 
University and immediately upon grad- 
Yation she joined the Mill Mutuals and 
has been with them ever since. She has 
eld her present position for six years. 
Her aim is to be a better claims man- 
ager—and somehow help in_ bettering 
public relations in the industry. 





Rose M. Bausch 


oer Rose M. Bausch received her 
~'CU designation in 1957 she was the 


oe woman in Maryland to be so hon- 
rine She has been active in the affairs 
€ local chapter since that time and 


presently holds the office of vice pres- 
ident. 

Since August 1, 1939, Miss Bausch 
has been employed by the National 
Surety Corp., now owned by the Fire- 
man’s Fund, and currently holds the posi- 
tion of bond underwriter. In her spare 
time Miss Bausch enjoys her \hobbies 
of travel and photography. ~ 





Dorothy Albright 
Dorothy Albright received her CPCU 
designation in 1949 and since 1950 has 
served as treasurer of the Southwest 


Chapter in Dallas, Texas. Mrs. Albright 
has been in the local agency business in 
Dallas for 33 years and for the last nine 
of those years has been employed by the 
Robert E. Dennard Agency. 

Her hobby is interesting, Mrs. Al- 
bright concentrates on Bible study which 
she advises is the most motivating ex- 
perience she has ever had and adds much 
to everything to which she puts her hand 
or mind. 





Clarissa R. Wilder 
In 1958 Clarissa R. Wilder was one of 
two women in Cuyahoga County, Ohio 


(population over 1 million) to receive the 
CPCU designation—the culmination of a 
career in the insurance field which dates 
back to 1935. At present Miss Wilder is 
secretary of V. D. Hadlock & Co. 
in Cleveland and since 1952 she has had 
responsibility for supervising personnel 
and also performs underwriting duties. 
As a charter member of the Insurance 
Women of Cleveland, Miss Wilder has 
served that organization as roster chair- 
man, educational chairman and as vice 
president in charge of welfare. Miss 
Wilder points out that insurance is not 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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American Society of Insurance Management, 


Buyers’ Group, Expanding Steadily in Activities 


“Progress” is the word which most 
fittingly describes activities of the 
American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc. for the year 1959. It has 
been a year in which five new chapters 
were organized: Washington (Seattle 
area), Central Ohio (Columbus area), 
Cleveland (Cleveland-Akron area), Con- 
necticut Valley (Hartford area), and a 
second chapter in Canada (Toronto 
area). In addition, The Insurance Buy- 
ers of Wisconsin (Milwaukee area) af- 
filiated with ASIM as the Wisconsin 
Chapter. 

These new additions to the member- 
ship of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., add many lead- 
ing, nationally-known companies in the 
industrial manufacturing, mercantile, and 
financial fields and set a record of a 
25% increase in membership for one 
year. 

ASIM at present has 22 chapters in 
the United States and two in Canada: 


Atlanta, Central Illinois, Central Mas- 
sachusetts, Central Ohio, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Connecticut Valley, 
Dall as-Fort Worth, Delaware Valley, 
Detroit, Houston, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montreal, New York, Northern Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Pittsburgh, Southern 


California, Toronto, Virginia-Carolina, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Moreover, the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. has ap- 
proximately one hundred member com- 
panies in areas in which no chapters 
are located. 

History 


To appreciate fully the growth which 
has been made by the society, it is 
necessary to review briefly the past. 
This national organization, known then 








Peter A. Burke 


Peter A. Burke, who not only is man- 
aging director of the ASIM, but directs 
also activities of the New York Chapter, 
has had a long career in newspaper, 


legislative and public relations work. 
Born and educated in Reno, Nev., he 
served in the Army in World War I. 


Following that he was engaged in bank- 
ing and insurance in San Francisco, 
Returning to Nevada in 1927 he entered 
printing and publishing and in 1941 
formed a partnership and became man- 
ager of the Burke and Weaver Printing 
Co. and editor of a weekly newspaper. 

In 1939 Mr. Burke was elected to the 
Assembly of the Nevada Legislature and 
served as Speaker Pro-Tem. He was 
elected again in 1943, 1945 and 1949 and 
served as speaker of the House in the 
1945 and 1949 sessions. 

In 1950 Mr. Burke sold his interests 
in the Virginia City News, which he had 
acquired in 1946, and came to New York. 
Here he joined the New York Chapter, 
National Insurance Buyers Association, 
as executive secretary, in 1951. During 
the following eight years he has aided 
in the steady devel opment and expansion 
of the buyers’ organization to its present 
international status with 24 chapters in 
this country and Canada, and an ex- 
tensive program of activities. 








By Peter A. Burke 
Managing Director 


as the National Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was incorporated in No- 
vember, 1950, by a group of insurance 
managers representing some of the na- 
tion’s largest companies. The present 
name The American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., was adopted in 
1954. 

In February, 1951, the author was 
appointed managing director and a pro- 
gram to organize chapters throughout 
the nation was launched. The first group 
to affiliate was in New York City (Risk 
Management Institute). The second, a 
newly organized group 3,000 miles to the 
west, was the Northern California Chap- 
ter (San Francisco Bay area). 

The first annual meeting was held in 
Chicago on November 12, 1952, at which 
time four chapters made up the entire 
membership. 

Activities 

While the American Society has had a 
steady and sound increase in member- 

ship each year, it has also developed a 
stepped- -up program of activities for the 
benefit of its members, both on national 
and local levels. 

The chapters have kept pace with 
growth and expansion by augmenting 
their educational programs, conferences 
and seminars and in 1959 one-day insur- 
ance conferences were held by the Cen- 
tral Illinois Chapter, Dallas-Fort Worth 
Area Chapter, Cincinnati Chapter, Del- 
aware Valley Chapter, Houston Chapter, 
Minnesota ‘Chapter, and Southern Cali- 





fornia Chapter. At these conferences, 
speakers were presented from all facets 
of the insurance industry—Insurance 
Commissioners and political figures. At- 
tendance at these conferences hit a new 
high and all were successful. 

The New York Chapter held three one- 
day seminars and for the third con- 
secutive year, sponsored a 16 weeks’ 
course in Risk Management at the 
School of Insurance in New York City. 
Northern California Chapter sponsored 
a three-day seminar at Carmel, Cali- 
fornia. 

For the fourth consecutive year, ASIM 
held a Risk Management Institute. This 
year it was held at the (Harvard School 
of Business Administration with 57 mem- 
bers attending, representing 19 states 
and Canada. 


Risk Management Courses 


The education committee of the Amer- 
ican Society working in conjunction with 
a committee of American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance, ‘has 
been engaged in developing courses in 
risk management for universities and 
colleges throughout the country. While 
this program has not yet fully developed, 
it has received wide acclaim by educators 
in the field of insurance. Indications are 
that such courses will be added to the 
curriculum of a number of well-known 
universities and colleges very soon. 

A new program of regional meetings 
was inaugurated this year and the first 


EXECUTIVE & REGIONAL OFFICES 


111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38 @ 


550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 
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such meeting was held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on October 6, 1959. Five chapters 
were represented and the purpose of the 
meeting was to establish closer relation- 
ship between chapters in the area, to 
coordinate activities and to plan other 
joint meetings and regional conferences. 
This program will be expanded greatly 
during the coming year. ASIM_ has 
eight regions, each represented by a 
regional vice president. 


Legislation 


The American Society keeps an alert 
eye on national legislation — through 
membership on the Insurance Committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other contacts. It joined 
with the National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers favoring approval of HR 
#5, The Boggs Bill, now before Con- 
gress. 

Through local chapters and in cooper- 
ation with the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, the society has 
acted in an advisory capacity on state 
legislation and has appeared, or filed 
briefs in several states for or against 
certain legislation affecting member 
companies. 

Keeping in step with the progress of 
ASIM is its publication “The National 
Insurance Buyer.” Started in 1951 asa 
six page mimeographed newsletter, it has 
blossomed into a full grown publication 
of 64 pages or more. For its articles, its 
format, its value as an advertising media, 
it has won its place in all areas of the 
insurance world. 

To those who may not be familiar with 
the American Society the following in- 
formation is presented: 

The American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc. is a non-profit organi- 
zation. It is governed by a board of 
directors, elected by the members. Each 
chapter is represented on the board of 
directors with one member from eat! 
chapter, thus assuring equal representa 
tion regardless of size—and thus com 
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stituting an equal geographic distribu- 


jon. 

Membership is restricted to individuals, 
corporations, and others with insurance 
buyer interests, not in the business of 
underwriting, selling, regulation or rating 
insurance, or in the investigation or 
settlement of claims on behalf of under- 
writers. It is an organization of, for, and 
by insurance managers, part- time or full- 
time, with their interests paramount. 
It is the only organized group of its 
kind in the world. 


Aims and Purposes 


The aims and purposes of the Ameri- 
can Society are: foster a close relation 
among buyers of corporate insurance; 
make known the insurance needs of 
business and industry to all who have 
an interest in the insurance business; 
work with producers, underwriters, com- 
mittees and others to secure simpler 
and more adequate policy forms, insur- 
ance protection for all insurable risks, 
adjustments of inequities in rates, and 
adequate recognition of all factors which 
enter into rating. 

Also provide to members an opportun- 
ity to exchange ideas, to consult with 
each other, and to meet with men and 
women in or associated with the insur- 
ance business ; supply members informa- 
tion concerning their organization and 
its work; compile, publish and distribute 
data, periodicals or other literature deal- 
ing with insurance and loss prevention; 
aid in maintaining a reasonable com- 
petitive insurance market in the public 
interest and to that end foster a min- 
imum of control with due regard to the 
financial integrity of the insurance con- 
tract. 

Officers 


Officers for 1959-1960 are: president, 
W. Howard Clem, Schlumberger Well 
Surveying Corporation, Houston, Tex.; 
first vice president, T. V. Murphy, Mary- 
land Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
Baltimore; second vice president, f 
Henry Austin, Standard Oil Company 


Senator Sees No U. S. Regulation 


If State Control Remains Effective 


There will be no Federal intervention 
in insurance if state regulation achieves 
the objectives of Public Law 15, stated 
U. S. Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 
at an All-Industry insurance luncheon 
in Kansas City, Mo., recently sponsored 
by the Kansas City Chapter of the So- 
ciety of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. The Missouri Sen- 
ator, a Democrat and a member of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly holding hearings in Washing- 
ton on the effectiveness of state regula- 
tion of insurance, said he knows of no 
feelings in Congress for Federal control 
simply to increase the scope of national 
government. 

“Tf the states keep their insurance 
codes in constant repair, and if these 
state laws are competently and vigor- 
ously enforced, I do not think you will 
ever see the creation of a Federal In- 





(Indiana) Ghicago; treasurer, F. W. 
Norcross, Budd Company, Philadelphia; 
and secretary, Merritt C. Schwenk, Jr., 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit. 


Regional Vice Presidents 


R. S. Johnsen, St. Paul Terminal 
Warehouse Company; Ralph W. Low, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation; Wil- 
liam A. Miller, Richfield Oil Corporation; 
David C. Morris, Ghance Vought Air- 
craft, Inc.; Frank W. Pennartz, Food 
Fair Stores, Inc.; Richard Prouty, The 
Norton Company; B. W. Rainwater, 
Georgia Power Company; and Charles 
H. Thiele, Federated Department Stores, 
Inc. 

Headquarters of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc. are lo- 
cated at 8 West 40th Street, New York 
18, New York. 


surance Department. I for one would 
like to see this responsibility remain in 
your competent hands and I am sure 
you will rise to the fulfillment of it,” Sen. 
Hennings. said in addressing large audi- 
ences of insurance men and women. 


Threat of Federal Regulation 


“I am told that whenever insurance 
men speak of the Federal government in 
connection with insurance supervision, 
they always refer to ‘the threat of Fed- 
eral regulation,’” the Senator observed. 

“Your choice of language here is illum- 
inating and points to the almost unan- 
imous distaste for Federal regulation by 
those of you who are most familiar with 
the business of insurance. To relieve 
any apprehensions you may have, I want 
you to know that I share this distaste 
with you and I share with you the desire 
to preserve state regulation. 


Assets of State Regulation 

“By its very nature, state government 
is closer to the people than is the strong 
centralized Federal government,” Sen. 
Hennings continued, “and this is a virtue 
within itself. In a system of state regula- 
tion, a state may make special provision 
for special circumstances existing within 
that state, and state regulation permits 
an individual state to constitute itself asa 
laboratory ‘for the development of new 
solutions to new problems. All of these 
factors are in your mind when you favor 
state regulation. 

“However, state regulation is not an 
unqualified blessing. State’s rights also 
mean state’s responsibilities. In the ex- 
ercise of its jurisdiction a state should 
not create arbitrary barriers to the free 
flow of commerce and yet there is today 
a growing practice, common in some 
states, of withholding approval of the ap- 
plication for licensing by companies over 


very long periods of time. I know that 
the Insurance Commissioners of this 
country through their great organization, 
the NAIC, will pay increasing attention 
to the removal of trade barriers brought 
about by the thoughtless inattention of 
some Insurance Departments. 

“It has been fourteen years since Pub- 
lic Law 15 was enacted and the Congress 
has a responsibility to determine whether 
the announced objectives of Public Law 
15 have been secured,” the Senator ob- 
served. “During the past year, the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly, has devoted a considerable 
effort to reviewing the status of insur- 
ance regulation in this country today, 
and this activity is a recognition on our part 
of our responsibility. As a member of the 
Senate Committee, I cannot, with propriety, 
comment on the activities of the com- 
mittee until some final action has been 
taken by it, but I can very properly tell 
you of the background of the commit- 
tee’s work and of certain general prin- 
ciples which I think must guide the Con- 
gress in the years which lie ahead. 


Range of Competition 


“The character of competition within 
the insurance industry is not precisely 
the same as in other business. You sell 
for cash today a promise to fulfill your 
contractual obligations in the future, and 
competition must not be such as to de- 
stroy your ability to mature your future 
obligations. Certainly no one could advo- 
cate competition so vicious as to impair 
the solvency of insurance companies nor 
could you justify a competition which 
would permit giant companies to use the 
earnings from their great surpluses to 
subsidize premium levels so inadequate 
as to bring about the elimination of 
smaller competitors. 

“We recognize, too,” the speaker said, 
“that insurance rates are established on 
past experience and that it is frequently 
convenient and necessary for companies to 
pool their experiences in order to arrive 
at reasonable rates. But, we cannot al- 
low the necessity of forbidding malignant 
competition to stand as an excuse for 
the elimination of all competition and we 
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cannot in recognizing the right of the 
companies to act in concert permit them 
to form combinations, directly, or 
through bureaus, which are designed to 
coerce conformity to the destruction of 
all individual corporate initiative. 

“In our system of state regulation, we 
must permit individual companies to have 
freedom to grow, freedom to improvise, 
freedom to find new ways to serve the 
public better, and we must encourage a 
healthy competition among companies in 
forms, in rates and in methods of doing 
business. Healthy competition will not 
only benefit the insurance buying public, 
but it will also inevitably strengthen the 
insurance industry.” 


Quotes N. Y. Superintendent 


The Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York said in an 
opinion: “In permitting this combina- 
tion through rating bureaus, it was not 
intended to destroy competition or to 
make rates uniform ... absent a threat 
to insolvency, a company has the right to 
compete in the market not only as to 
rates, but also methods of merchandising, 
regardless of whether they are novel or 
analy modifications or extensions of ex- 
isting patterns.” It is significant to know 
that Victor R. Hansen, then Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, 
in charge of the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Department of Justice, used this 
same quotation with approval in a speech 
made just two years ago. 

“It would be reassuring to you if | 
could tell you that there will be no 
further Federal intervention in insurance 
regulation, but I cannot give you that 
assurance. I can say with confidence that 
there will be no Federal intervention if 
state regulation achieves the objectives 
of Public Law 15. Certainly, I know of 
no feeling in the Congress for Federal 
regulation simply to increase the scope 
of Federal government. Ultimately, the 
future of the regulation of your business 
is in your hands.” 


Women in CPCU 


(Continued from Page 91) 


her entire life for in 1959 she has served 
as Worthy Matron of Lakewood Chap 
ter #509, O.E.S., as well as being an ac- 
tive member of the Lakewood Methodist 
Church. 


Catherine Vollmer 

Catherine Vollmer is a relatively new 
holder of the CPCU designation which 
she received in 1958. However, she im 
mediately became active in the affairs 
of the local chapter and served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Sacramento V alley 
Chapter this past year. 

At present Miss Vollmer is employed 
by the Robert F. Gaines Agency in Sac- 
tamento, Calif., and splits her time be 
tween office work and selling in the field 
She is also engaged in teaching a course 
given in preparation for the Part I ex 
amination of CPCU. 

To add to an already busy life, Miss 
Vollmer is serving as president of the 
Insurance Women’s Club of Sacramento 
and has been coordinator of their Insur 
ance Office Training Personnel Class 
presented each year at the Sacramento 
City College 


Ronelva M. Sipe 


Although presently a resident of De 
troit, Ronelva M. Sipe lived in Chicago 
for a number of years and after receiv 
ing her CPCU designation in 1948 served 
as secretary of the Chicago Chapter for 
two years. In 1952 she received the 
Insurance Distaff Executive’s Award 
while still in Chicago. 

Presently she is an associate with 
Robert Olp Associates, analysts and 
counselors, in Detroit. 


Marian Leonard 
\fter receiving her degree in journal- 
ism from the University of California, 
Marian Leonard engaged in newspaper 
work for three years. She then turned 





Atlantic Companies’ Old Records 


‘Treasure Trove” for Historians 


~ Mutual Insurance Co. of New 
York pe only survivor of more than 
40 mutual insurance companies that car- 
ried on a marine insurance business dur- 
ing the booming shipping days of the 
1840’s, when America’s clipper ships were 
the queens of the seas. The pic 
record from those days up to the present 
are a prime source of information for 
authors, scholars and historians. 
\lthough Atlantic, with its subsidiary, 
the Centennial, now writes almost all 
kinds of insurance except life, its roots 
in marine insurance go back 117 years. 
To this day it is the only mutual com- 
pany that is a major factor in the Ameri- 
can ocean marine insurance business al- 
though other mutual insurance com- 
panies have prospered in other lines. 
Probably the most used of Atlantic 











to insurance and has been in the field 
ever since. 

Miss Leonard went to work for the 
firm of Poulton & Orr, insurance brok- 
ers in Oakland, Calif., in 1953 and her 
two employers, both holders of the 
CPCU designation, encouraged her to 
start work for her designation which 
was awarded to her in 1957. 


Margaret L. Baty 


After an extensive career in the fie'd 

f engineering, chemistry and electro- 
plating, Marsares L. Baty turned to in- 
surance in 1952. She now operates the 
James D Baty Insurance Agency in De- 
troit and has spent all of her time in 
insurance in the aig field. 

Miss Baty received her CPCU design- 
nation in 1958 and in addition to her 
membership in CPCU is a member of 
many insurance rebel associations. 


Mutual has recorded all avail- 
able details on marine disasters through- 
out the world going back to 1850. 

In these records are stories like that of 


the fabled ship that was found 
floating off the coast of Portugal, vi 


its claim on the cargo, 


happened aboard the Mary Celeste. 


Marine Library at New Quarters 


“Marine Library” 
new offices at William and Wall 
in downtown Manhattan. T 
has just returned to the 


has occupied for 108 years. 
Among the company’s various records 


Captain Wares 1 
by-day weather nf rin prevailing in 


certain unexplained lapses. 


temperature readings. 
The Weather Bureau wanted 
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the diary since its own records run back 


only to 1871. 
Captain Warring’s Entries 


Captain Warring, who is believed to 
have later worked at Atlantic Mutua 
also had a column of remarks that have 
been of interest to historians. In this 
column are — like the following 
July 23, 1824,—rumor of a case of 
yellow = in Church Street. 

May 20, 1824,—U. S. Frigate Constitu- 
tion arrived. 

August 15,1824,—General Lafayette ar- 
rived. 

Sept. 14, 1824,—grand fete at Castle 
Garden in honor of Lafayette. 

July 4, 1826—Adams and Jegerson 
died this day in the afternoon within 
one-half an hour of each other. 


Gold Leads Shipmasters Astray 


Logs of old clipper ship captains, rec- 
ords of the gold rush days of 1849, and 
comments on the morality of the day are 
among the records of the company. Gold 
shipments of the 1850’s had a long way 
to travel by steamer from San Francisco 
to Panama, by mule train across the 
Isthmus and then again by steamer to 
New York. In that period, there was 
an epidemic of dubious ship wrecks and 
marine disasters. Atlantic’s first presi- 
dent, Walter R. Jones, had this to say 
in his journal, “. . . the gold of Cali- 
fornia (is) leading astray very many 
ship masters inducing them to over- 
look their duties to their owners, un- 
derwriters and their country. es 

Throughout the years, these records 

Atlantic have become almost legend- 
ary. One story tells how, back before 
the turn of the century, someone cited 
the accuracy and completeness of ves- 
sel records on file at Atlantic Mutual 
and suggested that the company: prob- 
ably had a record of Noah’s Ark. 

Just to find out, an application for 
information was submitted, and, in due 
course, the following information was 
returned: “Built B. C. 2448—gopher 
wood—Pitched within and _ without— 
length, 390 cubits—width, 50 cubits— 
height, 30 cubits—three decks—cattle 
carrier—owner, Noah and Sons—last re- 
ported stranded Mount Ararat.” 


An Employe’s Life in 1862 was no 
Bed of Roses 


Today’s white collar workers, condi- 
tioned by 35-hour work weeks, coffee 
breaks, air-conditioned offices, and other 
modern comforts, would probably not 
have lasted a week had they worked 
for the Atlantic Mutual in 1862. 

This is established in a printed notice 
that came to light recently, covering em- 
ploye rules back in “the good old days,” 
and were probably typical of the work 
practices enforced by most firms of the 
period. 

Headed “Regulations for the Govern- 
ment of the Clerks of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company,” this document 
paints a rather bleak picture of a clerk’s 
life. Here are a’ few random samples: 

“Clerks must be at their desks to com- 
mence business, between April 1 and 
September 30, not later than 8% A.M. 
3etween October 1 and March 31, not 
later than 9 A.M. 

“They must not leave the office before 
6 o'clock P.M. and not then, unless the 
work in their respective departments 1S 
completed. 

“They must not leave their desks tem- 
porarily during the day without leaving 
a substitute to answer for them. 

“They must not absent themselves 
from the office (except in case of illness 

.) without permission of the president 
or vice president being first obtained. 


No Talking or Laughing 


“No loud talking, laughing or gossip- 
ing will be permitted. 

“Smoking, or the lighting of segars 
(sic) or pipes in the office at any or all 
times is strictly prohibited. 

“Each person, upon leaving his desk 
at the close of business for the day, 
must see that the gas at his desk is 
turned off, and will be held responsible 
therefor.” 
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Newly Promoted America Fore Loyalty Group Officers 


As previously announced the America 
Fore Loyalty Group has made the fol- 
lowing executive appointments at the 
home office in New York City. 

Edward J. 


Fidelity and Casualty of New York, has 
also been appointed a vice president of 
the America Fore fire companies. He 





Fabian Bachrach 
EDWARD J. RYAN 


assumes additional responsibilities re- 
sulting from the transfer of Vice Presi- 
dent Erwin H. Luecke to Chicago. 

William H. Berry, vice president of 
the America Fore fire companies, has 
also been appointed a vice president of 
Fidelity and Casualty. He assumes sen- 
ior responsibility for establishing and 
administering an America Fore engineer- 
ing department. 

Melford J. Pitre, vice president of Fi- 
delity and Casualty has also been ap- 
pointed a vice president of the America 
Fore fire companies. While continuing 
his present duties, he will share as Mr. 


Pach Bros. 
VICTOR KURBYWEIT 


Berry’s alternate in responsibility for 
the America Fore engineering depart- 
ment. 


Three Made Vice Presidents 


Victor Kurbyweit,. Thomas E. O’Brien 
and Walter D. Sheldon, formerly secre- 
taries, have been appointed vice presi- 
dents of the America Fore fire com- 
panies, 

J. Homer Donica, William L. Bren- 


Ryan, vice president of 





nan, Thomas W. Booth, Harry W. 
Kohler, W. Hugh Hunter, Lane C. Kaley 
and Sylvester P. Eisemann, formerly 
assistant secretaries, have been appoint ted 
secretaries of America Fore fire com- 
panies. Mr. Eisemann will continue to 


supervise the fire companies’ operations 
at the Prooklyn office. 





Fabian Bachrach 
WILLIAM H. BERRY 
Manuel J. Tanz, formerly an assistant 
secretary, has been appointed a secre- 
tary of Fidelity and Casualty and will 
continue to supervise F. & C. operations 
at Brooklyn. 


Edward J. Ryan 


Mr. Ryan joined America Fore in 1923 
in the home office agency department of 
Tihe Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New 
York. In 1928 he was transferred to the 
Philadelphia office, where for three years 
he served successively as bond under- 
writer, casualty underwriter and special 
agent. 


Fabian Bachrach 
THOMAS E. O’BRIEN 


Returning to the home office agency 
department in 1931, he later became 
agency supervisor of the metropolitan 
office, advancing to superintendent of 
the Eastern department in 1934. Mr. 
Ryan was appointed an assistant secre- 
tary of Fidelity and Casualty in 1953, 
secretary in 1954 and vice president in 


William H. Berry 
Mr. Berry began his association with 


America Fore in 1935 in Chicago and 
later served as state agent for Wiscon 
sin until 1952, when the was transferred 
to the home office as manager of the 
public utilities department. He held the 
positions of assistant secretary and sec- 


retary prior to becoming a vice presi- 
dent of the 


America Fore fire companies 





MELFORD J. PITRE 
in 1957. 

Active i in numerous organizations, Mr 
Berry is chairman of the advisory and 
governing committees of the Nuclear 
Energy Property Insurance Association 
He is a director of Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., and the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Mr. Berry is a past 
president of the Wisconsin Fire Under 
writers Association and was the recip- 
ient of this organization’s “Man of the 
Year” award for 1952. He is a member 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
and the Chatham (N. J.) Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 





Fabian Bachrach 
WALTER D. SHELDON 


Melford J. Pitre 

Mr. Pitre joined America Fore in 1931 
in St. Louis and was transferred to the 
home office two years later. Advancing 
through various supervisory positions in 
the engineering department, he was ap- 
pointed a secretary of Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty in 1951 and a vice president -in 
1955 : 

He is a director of the Greater New 
York Safety Council; a member of the 


engineering committees of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, and a member of 
the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers. 
Victor Kurbyweit 

Mr. Kurbyweit thas served America 
Fore since 1920. He held various field 
and executive posts in the company’s 
offices in the Philadelphia, Maryland and 
Delaware area before moving to the home 
office in 1937 as a secretary in charge of 
the local and brokerage departments of 
re Insurance Co. He was ap 
pointed a secretary of all America Fore 
fire c athena va in 1951. 


Thomas E. O’Brien 


Mr. O’Brien started with America Fore 
in 1932 as an examiner for Continental 
in the home office. He later served as 
a special agent in Philadelphia and 
Hartfe wd until 1951, when the returned t 
the home office as agency superintendent 
for the New England and Long Island 
territories. He was appointed an as- 
tary of the Americ: 
fire companies in 1953, and a secretary 
in 1957. 





sistant secre 


Walter D. Sheldon 


Mr. Sheldon has been with America 
Fore since 1924 when he began his in- 
surance career in the Newark, N. J., 
branch office of the Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Co. He served there in various 
executive capacities until 1954, then 
moved to the home office as agency 
superintendent. He was appointed an 
assistant secretary of the Niagara in 
1957, advancing to secretary of all Amer 
-a Fore fire companies a year later 








J. Homer Donica 

Mr. Donica joined America Fore in 
1925 in the Chicago office and later 
served in ‘Cleveland as a special agent 
prior to his transfer to the home office 
in 1936. Advancing through managerial 
positions in the inland marine depart- 
ment, he was appointed an assistant sec- 
retary of the America Fore fire com- 
panies in 1951. He was assigned to the 
general cover and multiple peril depart- 
ments in 1956 and transferred iast Janu- 
ary to the recording department, super- 


vising New England and New York 
State. 
William L. Brennan 
Mr. Brennan’s sige — America 


Fore goes back to 1916, when he joined 
Continental in the ee My oalies mail de- 
partment. He later served in the auto- 
mobile and loss departments and subse- 
quently entered the field as a staff ad- 
juster. Returning to the home office in 
1935 as adjuster in charge of inland 
marine losses, Mr. Brennan became as- 
sistant general adjuster in 1949 and an 
assistant secretary of the America Fore 
fire companies in 1957 


Thomas W. Booth 


Mr. Booth joined America Fore in 
1954 after 13 years’ previous insurance 
experience and four years with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as a special 
agent. Starting with America Fore as 
an assistant adjuster in the home office, 
he was appointed general adjuster a few 
months later and an assistant: secretary 
of the fire companies in 1957. 


Harry W. Kohler 


Mr. Kohler, with America Fore since 
1936, started his career with the group 
as an engineer in New Jersey. He late: 
served as a state agent there until 1946, 
when he was transferred to the home 
office and appointed superintendent of 
the engineering department. In 1952 he 
was assigned to the agency department 
as agency superintendent, advancing to 
assistant secretary of the America Fore 
fire companies in 1953. 

He is a past president and honorary 
member of the New Jersey Fieldmen’s 
Association and a member of the faculty 
of the School of Insurance, Insurance 
Society of New York. 


W. Hugh Hunter 


Mr. Hunter entered the insurance field 
in 1934 with the Texas Insurance Check- 
(Continued on Page 100) 


















































































































American Marine Market Ready for 


Favorable Developments in 1960s 


Next Decade Seen Profitable for Underwriters Who Recognize 


Trend of Times; Expanding Exports and Imports 
To Bring Larger Premium Volume 


By Emi A. Kratovit 
President, Carpinter @ Baker 


A request for comment on the current 
year’s activities in the American marine 
insurance market is a_ tantalizing but 
dangerous challenge. We know that our 
market is growing in strength, but one’s 
optimism about the year for which the 
books are not now balanced must be 
tempered with reality—realism born of 
experience and of the knowledge that 
competition is a leavening influence at 
all times. 

There is one thought that is basic to 
this article, namely, that the American 
marine insurance market has stood the 
test of time and is now ready to move 


ahead into higher ground. The 1960's 
will represent new and higher levels of 
activity. What are the bases for such 


a statement ? 

1) In hull business, the American Hu!] 
Insurance Syndicate is achieving increas- 
ing stature in the world’s hull market. 
Its methods and principles of underwrit- 
ing have attracted an ever-growing book 
of world-wide business. The American 
hull market as a whole has expanded 
in volume and capacity. 

2) The United States Salvage Associa- 
tion has provided underwriters, ship- 
owners, shipbuilders and others with a 
broadened and firmly founded world- 
wide technical organization which is 
capable of servicing the emergency as 
well as the daily needs of these interests 
to protect their investments in maritime 
assets. 

3) The cargo underwriting market in 
the United States (and this is very much 
a personal opinion) has weathered the 
storm of the '55, ’56 and ’57 devil-take- 
the-hindmost attitude in the world ma- 
rine insurance business. There are well- 
seasoned veterans in this business who 
shook their heads over the seemingly 
“senseless situation (“too much _ under- 
writing capacity for a static volume of 
business”). In retrospect, as well as 
during those years, one can agree with 
their wisdom. But in perspective, these 
certainly should prove to be valuable, 

t profitable years. 


Sees Satisfactory Sixties 


4) The reason for making such a state- 
ment may seem bold now, but it is my 
firm belief that the generation of Amer- 
ican underwriters who cut their teeth 
during those years are going to provide 
a great challenge to the world in the 
next decade or so. Hence, cargo-wise as 
well as hul!-wise, it is felt that the ’50’s 
have opened the door to the satisfactory 
60's. 

5) There is another strong-point to our 
fortress. Redington Fiske, editor of 
“Export Trade,” has written (“Export 
Trade”, November 16, page 14): “If 
there has been half as much loose think- 
ing as there has been loose writing, on 
the impact of United States private in- 
vestment abroad on our national external 
balance of payments, it is high time that 
efforts were taken to set the facts 
straight. Here is our first contribution 
in this direction, which we hope will 
stimulate greater contributions on the 
part of groups and individuals far more 


Pach Bros. 
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erudite and influential than we.” 


Well, this is not an effort to be more 
erudite nor more influential than Mr. 
Fiske, but this writer certainly agrees 
with his thesis. The recent hysteria over 
the United States’ balance of payments 
situation is indeed startling. Students 
of the international balance of payments 
have been telling us for nearly 40 years 
that the growing impact of U. S. leader- 
ship and capital investments in the world 
would inevitably result in a “deficit” in 
our merchandise balance of payments. 

Those who had time to follow and to 
study our postwar economic aid program 
know that every year that we promised 





aid to strengthen our free world, we 
immediately became a “debtor” for pur- 
poses of carrying out our promises. Now 
that the rest of the world has achieved 
the levels of strength that we invested 
in, why do we become so _ disturbed 
about it? We should jump for joy. It 
was a sound investment. (England did 
likewise for a century or more and then 
contributed its accumulated wealth of 
capital and manpower to the winning 
of two wars. And now England is suc- 
cessfully rebuilding.) 


Profits Foreseen 


Mr. Fiske is talking about investments 
of all types. Now that we are realizing 
the returns from these investments, it’s 
high time that we underwriters recog- 
nize the “gold in them thar hills.” The 
“60’s” promise to be full of gold for the 
underwriter who recognizes the trend 
of the times. 

Prosperity in the world and the ex- 
panding productivity of industrialized 
and developing countries, based on in- 
vestment from the U. S. and _ other 
countries and on capital formation in 
many developing countries, will do two 
things: (1) create buying power, and 
(2) increase the flow of new exports 
from new productive capacity. What 
does this mean to the American marine 
insurance market ? 

The answer is found, on the one hand, 
in the steady demand throughout the 
world for American machinery and in- 
dustrial products, and, on the other hand, 
in the ever-expanding volume of im- 
ports for which we have an ever-expand- 
ing volume of purchasing power. I 
wonder if underwriters appreciate the 
full promise of this trend? 

It is more than probable that 1960 will 
find the United States and at least the 
cargo-side of the American marine in- 
surance market on the threshold of an 
upward growth in business. The com- 
panies and the young underwriters who 
are coming to the fore in this business 
have their work cut out for them, how- 
ever in a rather favorable climate. 

It will be a highly competitive decade. 
Exporters and importers, carriers, bank- 
ers, and brokers are going to sharpen 
their pencils and “merchandise” their 
goods and services. Marine underwrit- 
ers have a golden opportunity to share 
in this great venture. 

Restrictive Measures in Latin America 

Of course, there is one disturbing as- 
pect in this picture. Competition does 
not deter us; that is what we believe in 
and sharpen our wits on. But it does 
appear that we will have to adapt our- 
selves to the “political” competition of 
restrictive insurance measures in Latin 
America. These measures are rational- 
ized by every conceivable out-moded 
economic argument, but regardless of 
this defenseless fact the laws go on the 
books, one after the otiher. 

Only patience and the inevitable weight 
of time will correct the violence which 
these nationalistic measures are doing 
to international amity. In the meantime, 
it is hoped that exporters and importers 
and governments will bring pressure to 
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Emil A. Kratovil 


Emil Arthur Kratovil, president and 
director of the prominent marine in- 
surance firm of Carpinter & Baker, New 
York City, is one of the outstanding 
younger insurance exccutives. He has 
advanced rapidly in the ocean under- 
writing field and today is first vice pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters. Also he is a director 
of the United States Salvage Associa- 
tion, Inc.; National Cargo Bureau, Inc, 
and Unity Fire and General Insurance 
Co. He is a member of the board of 
managers of the American Hull Insur- 
ance Syndicate. His views on the marine 
insurance outlook have a sound _ basis 
of experience and knowledge. 

Mr. Kratovil was educated at ‘Classical 
School, Springfield, Mass., and: at Har- 
vard College, Class of 1935. He entered 
insurance the year of this graduation 
with Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc. He 
was advanced to assistant secretary the 
following year. In 1942-43 Mr. Kratovil 
was cargo underwriter for the War Ship- 


ping Administration. After that he 
served as a lieutenant, U.S.N.R.,, as a 
naval transportation logistician, Joint 


Chiefs of Staff. 

After the war Mr. Kratovil rejoined 
Wm. H. McGee & Co., becoming vice 
president and director. He resigned that 
post September 19, 1952, to become 
executive vice president of Carpinter & 
Baker. He advanced to the presidency 
in 1953. 
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bear to correct the needlessly high costs 
and narrowed terms of coverage that 
accompany nationalistic restrictive in- 
surance regulations. It is high time 
that governments and intergovernmental 
agencies call a spade a spade and refrain 
from using restrictive measures that im- 
pede the inevitable advancement of world 
trade. (This writer never will forget the 
international civil servant who shrugged 
off the situation by saying “sin is sin”). 

One has the impression that 1959— 
barring some one or more major catas- 
trophes in the last weeks of the year— 
will prove to be a better year for marine 
underwriters in the United States. The 
years ahead are the years of promise 
and the American market is ready to 
make the most of them. 





INA SEATTLE MOVE 

Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica’s Seattle service office completed 
their move from the Exchange Building, 
821 2nd Avenue to Logan Building, 5th 
and Union Streets and will open for busi- 
ness December 14. INA _ will occupy 
space on the fourth floor of Logan 
Building, which is completely air condi- 
tioned, has fluorescent lighting, acousti- 
cal ceiling and asphalt tile floor through- 
out. The modern design of the building 
presents, from the exterior, a wall 0 
charcoal blue steel, gray-tinted glass and 
aluminum. 
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“Daddy, 
our family 
insurance 
man 1s here!” 


This young State Farm insured has no trouble recognizing 
our agent. That’s because he’s the family’s car insurance 
man. He’s known and expected in their home. And that’s 
what makes it possible for the State Farm agent to become 
their “family insurance man.” He has a natural entree 
for serving their fire and life insurance needs also. 

We provide our agent with these companion lines as 
part of our “marketing partnership” with him. We also 
handle his billing, policy-writing, and collection. And we 
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back him with strong promotional and advertising efforts. 
With this support, he is able to build new business among 
his present policyholders—to become the “‘family insur- 
ance man” to a ready-made market. 

Through this simple concept, we are able STATE FARM 
to broaden our entire enterprise and better 

serve the 514 million auto policyholders 

that make State Farm the world’s largest INSURANCE. 
automobile insurance company. 


For further information on any aspect of State Farm operations, write: Public Relations Department, State Farm Insurance Companies; Home Offices, Bloomington, Ill. 
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New and Revised Inland Marine 
Interpretations Made by Committee 


Three new interpretations and two 
revised interpretations have been issued 
by the Committee on Interpretation of 
The Nation-Wide Marine Definition in 
New York, of which Joseph G. Bill is 
executive secretary. The interpretations 
follow: 


JONES 


WHITLOCK 


INC. ~ 


Underwriters 


169 William Street 
REctor 2-5400 
New York 38, N. Y. 


119 YEARS 


OF 
CONTINUOUS 


SERVICE 


No. 136, Agricultural Construction and 
Other Equipment—Property Held 
by Dealers 
Inquiry: The policy form in question 
covers property “consisting of agricul- 
tural and industrial equipment and mate- 
rials and/or machinery including all at- 


tachments, appurtenances and _ equip- 
ment therefor and spare or repair parts 
and as further described below: 

“All machines obtained by the dealer 
from Company, whether 
paid for or not, which are in the dealer’s 
possession, and which appear on the 
company’s records of the dealer’s whole 
goods inventory at time of loss, or which 
have been sold to customers and are 
being held by the dealer for delivery at 
a later date. : 

“All other new machines financed by 
Se Sa ee se Company which are in 
the dealer’s possession unpaid for and 








INLAND MARINE 


MANAGERS 


FOR COMPANIES 


A nationwide organization— 


(Founded in 1840) 


Contact our office nearest you 


NEW YORK 
169 William St. 
REctor 2-5400 


LOUISVILLE 
Starks Building 
JU 5-2109 





JERSEY CITY 
112 Bowers St. 
SWarthmore 5-2010 
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CHICAGO 
Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
HArrison 7-7133 


LOS ANGELES 
210 West 7th St. 
MAdison 7-8685 











COMPLETE FACILITIES 


FOR EXCESS 


AND SURPLUS LINES 


Excess Auto BI & PD Auto Racing 
Excess Motor Truck Cargo 


Parking Lots Amusement Devices 


Carnivals, Fairs, Exhibitions, Air Shows, Parades 


Conventions, Outings, Festivals, Rodeos 
Parks, Playgrounds, Civic Functions 
Aircraft General Liab. OLT 
Property Damage Products Liability 
Livestock Mortality 


Errors & Omissions for Insurance Brokers & Agents 
ity for Surveyors, Civil Engineers, Architects, Lawyers, etc. 
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Malpractice for Beauty Parlors, Morticians, etc. 


Title Abstractors Stamp Collections 
Retrospective Penalty Prem. 


Compensation Excess Catastrophe 
Fire Use & Occupancy 
Reinsurance Depreciation 


Water Damage Collapse Insurance 
False Arrest Twin Insurance 
Gun Clubs Outdoor Theatricals 


Chattel Mortgages Non-Filing Insurance 


The above classes underwritten only in jurisdictions 


where permitted. 


LOS'ANGELES 
210 West 7th St. 
MAdison 7-8685 


NEW YORK 
169 William St. 
REctor 2-5400 


Garage Keepers Legal Liability 


JERSEY CITY LOUISVILLE 
112 Bowers St. Starks Building 
SWarthmore 5-2010 JU 5-2109 








which appear on the company’s records 
of the dealer’s whole goods inventory at 
time of loss, or which have been sold to 
customers and are being held by the 
dealer for delivery at a later date. 

“All used machines for which the com- 
pany holds floorplan notes, which are jp 
the dealer’s possession and which appear 
on the company’s records of the dealer's 
whole goods inventory at time of loss, or 
which have been sold to customers, and 
are being held by the dealer for delivery 
at a later date. ; 

“All parts in the dealer’s inventory at 
time of loss which can be shown to have 
been obtained by the dealer from the 
Sep anes Company. 

“This policy covers while the property 
insured is in due course of transit from 
the time the property leaves the factory, 
warehouse or other storehouse at initial 
point of shipment continuously until 
dealer’s delivery to ultimate purchaser 
while located in the United States or 
Canada.” 

The committee is requested to advise 
if in its opinion “this contract, which 
the company classifies as an installment 
sales contract, meets the requirements of 
E. 2. (0) of the Nation-wide Marine 
Definition.” 

Opinion: Negative. 

No. 137, “Ham” Radio Equipment 


Inquiry: “There are ‘ham’ opertaors 
in this country who use equipment which 
is permanently installed in the home as 
well as mobile equipment which is used 
in automobiles. There is not only re- 
ceiving equipment, but also sending 
equipment. The question is raised as to 
whether insurance of this equipment is 
classifiable as Inland Marine Insurance.” 

Opinion: Affirmative with regard to 
the mobile equipment in the automobiles, 
and negative with regard to the equip- 
ment permanently installed in the home. 

(Continued on Page 100) 





Sayre & Toso Marine 


Managers for Jefferson 
Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York 
has appointed Sayre & Toso, Inc.-W. B 
Brandt & Co., Inc. as its United States 
Ocean marine managers, it is announced 
by H. E. Sayre, chairman of the board, 
and H. J. Toso, president. 

Previous to this affiliation, Jefferson's 
ocean marine activities have been con- 
fined mainly to the East Coast. Sayre 
& Toso-W. B. Brandt plan to operate 
this company on a_ nationwide basis 
along with the other companies in their 
ocean marine group. Sayre & Toso- 
W. B. Brandt offices are in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, 
Denver, Houston, New York, Chicago 
and Kansas City. 

Although Jefferson Insurance Co. is in- 
corporated in New York, it has_inter- 


national connections and ownership 1s [ 


the Adriatic Insurance Co, 
established in Trieste in 


vested in 
which was 


1838. 





A. H. Drewes on Board of 


American Re-Insurance 
Election of Alfred H. Drewes to the 
board of directors of American Re-In- 
surance Co., was announced by Edward 
L. Mulvehill, president of the company. 
Mr. Drewes is a vice president, a direc- 
tor, and a member of the _ executive 


committee of National Lead Co. He 1s 
also a director of ‘Titanium Metals 


Corp. of America and a member of ad- 
visory committee of Bankers Trust Co 





PHOENIX TRANSFERS REED 

Conaly Reed, special agent for_ the 
Phoenix of Hartford Insurance Com- 
panies, has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s Albuquerque, New Mexico office. 
After being graduated from Northwest- 
ern State College, Mr. Reed attended 
the home office multiple line field train 
ing school. He was then assigned to the 
Denver district office and promoted 
special agent in Qctober 1958. Speci 
Agent Reed will make his headquarters 
at Albuquerque. 
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Artemis Joukowsky of C.V. Starr @Co. 
Has Exciting Worldwide Experience 


Artemis Joukowsky, senior vice pres- 
ident of C. V. Starr & Co., at the New 
York headquarters, whose chief duties 
concern themselves with the worldwide 
marine operations of American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corp., has led 
about as varied, exciting and colorful 
a life aS anyone in insurance today. 

Born on December 23, 1892, almost 
67 years ago to the day, in St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, he was the son of a colonel 
of the guards at the court of the Czar 
and lived in that country until after the 
outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution in 
late 1917: after which he resided for 
seven years in Shanghai, China. In De- 
cember, 1924, he affiliated with Amer- 
ican Asiatic Underwriters, an affiliate 
of AIU. In 1945, after close of World 
War II Mr. Joukowsky became a United 
States citizen and has made ‘his head- 
quarters in New York during this latest 
phase of his life. 

At the age of two, young Joukowsky 
was made a page of the imperial court 
and entitled to wear a uniform. He 
lived in a 36 room house just outside 
St. Petersburg, with acres of parkland 
and gardens set aside for court officials 
and their families. To helo him Artemis 
had five tutors at home, besides his three 
governesses, before he entered the 
Lyceum in 1904. 

When he graduated at the age of 21 
he wished to become a business man 
like his father. who was in oil and coal 
mining in addition to being a member 
of the guards. However, it was consid- 
ered proper that he be of service to his 
country so he applied for the Imperial 
Diplomatic Service. The difficult exam- 
inations were passed and he ioined the 
Diplomatic Corps in May, War 
broke out in August that year. 


War Brought Many Experiences 


Tn 1916 the youthful Joukowsky was 
transferred to secretary to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and also made a 
director of the Grishevsky Coal Mining 
Co. The following year came the revolu- 
tion, which overthrew the Czar, and in 
the weeks that followed Joukowsky 
worked to prepare a future peace treaty. 
But the job was not completed for the 
Kerenskvy government was overthrown 
by the Bolsheviks in November, 1917. 
Artemis refused to see Trotsky and left 
the Foreign Office. 

He bought a ticket, at high price, on 
the Trans-Siberia railroad, and packing 
a suitcase made the iourney from Petro- 
grad to Irkursk. Then he set off for 
Harbin in Manchuria with his family. 
Thence the Joukowsky’s journeyed to 
the Embassy at Peking, where he was 
named vice consul in Harbin. 

During the next year fighting in 
Russia between Bolsheviks and White 
Russians continued and  Joukowsky 
ended up in Vladivostok as a representa- 
tive of the White forces. But in 1919, 
when the Kolchak government collapsed 
Artemis Teturned to Peking, then re- 
sumed his post in Harbin until diplo- 
matic recognition by the Chinese gov- 
ernment of the Imperial Diplomatic 
Service ceased in October, 1920. A few 
months later, with the government ca- 
reer behind him, Joukowsky joined the 
Far Eastern Insurance Co., a subsidiary 
of the Union of Canton. In May, 1921, 
he and Miss Helen Skvordov, daughter 
of the chief justice under the Russian 
Tegime then existing in China, were 
married. 

In 1924 Mr. Joukowsky quit his job 
with Far Eastern and planned to come 
to the L nited States. However, he met 
an executive of American Asiatic Under- 
writers who persuaded the young Rus- 
Stan to consider staying in the Far East 
as Hankow manager for AAU. This 
Post he held until 1927, when he was 
transferred to Shanghai and then sent 
to Mukden in Manchuria, He reorgan- 


ized the office, appointed a new man- 
ager but then became seriously ill, 
spending three months in a Japanese 
hospital. He returned to Shanghai in 
December, 1927, and was appointed ma- 
rine manager for AAU replacing the 
late George Moszkowski, another well 


known and colorful figure in New York 
who frequently “commuted” from AIU 





Workdo 


headquarters here to all parts of the 


world 
Vice President of AAU 

In 1929 Mr. Joukowsky was made a 
vice president of American Asiatic 
Underwriters, supervising marine and 
all overseas offices. This called for trips 
to Hong Kong, Manila, Java, Singapore 
and Indochina. In 1931 he became man- 
ager and director of International 
Underwriters, Ltd.. one of the C. V. 
Starr units, with head offices in Shang- 
hai. He also continued as chief marine 
underwriter for AAU. Living in the 
French quarter of Shanghai he joined 
the French Special Police Volunteers. 
and saw real action in 1932 and in 1937 


ets eT 


when the Japanese drove the Chinese 
armies out of Shanghai. 

In June, 1939, Mr. Joukowsky left 
American Asiatic. Underwriters, and 
Shanghai, to sail for the United States. 
He settled in New York, became treas- 
urer and vice president of American 
International Underwriters Corporation; 
concentrating on developing marine 
business in Latin American countries. 
He traveled extensively throughout Latin 
America. On October 16, 1941, he was 
elected vice chairman of AIUC, a post 
he held until formation of C. V. Starr & 
Co., to which company he was elected 
senior vice president, the post he holds 
today. 


America 


This powerful fishing vessel is a direct descendant of the steam tugboat, an 


interloper in the fishing industry about the year 1894. It was then that some 


enterprising tugboat captains in England invaded the fishing industry to cash in 


on a prevailing heavy run of fish through ‘dragging’. 


Their operations were a huge success and the steam powered trawler became 


popular on both sides of the ocean. It was particularly successful in view of the 


fact that the catch could be packed in ice rather than salted, as had to be doneon 


the old sailing vessels. The steam trawler eventually gave way to the diesel powered 


type of dragger we see pictured here. 
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Tachey on Problems Connected With 


Increasing Use 


Use of cargo containers in ocean com- 
merce has proven to have some attendant 
difficulties, Thomas M. Torrey told the 
recent London Conference of the Inter- 
national Union of Marine Insurance. 
Mr. Torrey, treasurer of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters and 
vice president of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, discussed var- 
ious underwriting aspects and problems 
of insuring cargo in containers of var- 
ious types. 

He pointed out that while underwriters 
generally seemed to expect improvement 
in cargo loss experience where such 
containers were used, difficulties had 
arisen because of high concentrations of 
value, use of inadequate cartons and 
difficulty of assessing concealed damage 


at points enroute. 


Fast Development in U. S. 


“A subject of considerable interest in 
the United States is the growing use of 


large containers, particulé rly for ocean 
and rail transportation,” Mr. Torrey 
said. “Containerization is the practice of 


placing goods, usually in packages or 
small containers, inside larger containers. 
The main purposes of containerization 
are: more economical handling of goods 
by reduction in handling costs, and re- 
duced exposure of goods to theft and 
pilferage 

“The practice of containerization is 
understood to be well developed in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. In the United 
States the development has been more 
recent—in fact, it is in a stage of rapid 
growth at the present time, generally 
with containers of considerably greater 
size than those used in Europe and Eng- 
land. The ‘piggy-back’ movement of 
trailers on railroad flatcars has expanded 
in the last two years. Ocean carriers 
who have explored the situation for sev- 
eral years are now moving into an era 
of extensive use of containers. 

“While the development of container- 


ization has had the general, if not un- 
qualified approval of marine  under- 
writers, it must be admitted that the use 


of cargo containers in ocean commerce 
has proven to have some attendant diff- 
culties. These will require time and pa- 
tience to solve or remove. 


Cargo Loss Prevention 


“Perhaps the most serious problem 
that will develop, and is of much con- 
cern to underwriters, is the possible de- 
terioration of packaging standards. 
Underwriters and others have labored 
long and earnestly to strengthen these 
standards for ocean transport. Now they 
- must face the possibility that shippers 
will relax in the mistaken opinion that 
containers obviate requirements for 
sound, strong packaging. If unloaded 
from the container short of final desti- 
nation, we might well expect such pack- 
ages to suffer increased damage, and 
give rise to numerous claims for losses 
which underwriters must consider pre- 
ventable,” Mr. Torrey continued. 

“There is a possibility that container- 
ization may stimulate some new and in- 
developments in packaging, at 


teresting 
least in certain geographic areas. For 
example, use of containers to counteract 


pilferage problems has been encouraged 
in U. S.-South American trades. Some 
of the South American countries assess 
duties on a weight rather than ad val- 
orem basis. As a result, merchandise too 
often has been packed inadequately in 
order to lessen the duty payments. 

“Packaging experts now may be aware 
of the possibilities of using such mate- 
rials as the newer glass fibre cardboard 
cartons, in combination with strapping. 
This would permit full utilization of the 
cubic space of containers, but simulta- 
neously improve resistance to pilferage 
when the merchandise is outside the 
container. 

“Other difficulties to which under- 
writers may wish to direct attention in- 
volve: legal aspects, attitude of labor 
unions, carrier charges, concealed dam- 


of Large Containers 


age, standardization of containers, 
centration of values. 


Legal Aspects 


“During recent months a number of 


cases have been tried in American courts, 
in which the main point at issue has been 
the interpretation of the word ‘package’ 
as used in the U. S. Carrier of Goods by 
Sea Act. Under that act the carrier may 
limit his liability to $500 per package,” 
said Mr. Torrey. 

“The cases in question involve de- 
fendant carriers who maintain that any 
wholly and partially enclosed piece of 
cargo is a ‘package,’ for which their lia- 
ability should be limited to $500 and 
plaintiffs (generally shippers) who main- 
tain that no such intent was in the minds: 
of those who drew up the act. 

“Those who use containers or lift vans, 
both carriers and shippers, are vitally 
concerned in the outcome of these suits. 
If the courts rule against the shippers, 
they will be forced to reconsider the ad- 

vantages of containerization as weighed 
against the possible recovery of only 
$500 for cargo valued at perhaps many 
times that amount. 

“If decisions go against the carriers, 
on the other hand, they must consider 
whether the reduced handling costs for 
containerized cargo offset not only the 
exposure to possible higher recoveries in 
the event of loss, but also other possible 
higher costs such as heavy lift charges. 

“The implications of these legal ques- 
tions are numerous and serious. Con- 
sider, for example, the position of a New 
York freight-forwarder who has_ been 
asked to arrange for shipment of three 
small lots of merchandise by three dif- 
ferent shippers to, say, Buenaventura. 

“There would be obvious advantages in 
combining the three shipments in one 
cargo container, thus helping to obviate 
theft, pilferage or non-delivery. How- 
ever, in the event of loss, should the car- 
rier succeed in maintaining that his lia- 
bility was limited to $500 for the whole 
contents of the ‘package’—the container 
—the amount recovered would have to be 
pro-rated among the three shippers, 
whose loss might have aggregated thou- 
sands of dollars. 


Both Sides Alert to Implications 


“Fortunately both sides seem to be 
alert to the implications of this series of 
cases. A recent decision, ‘Gulf Italia 
Company v. Steamship Exiria, etc. and 
American Export Lines, Inc.’ reported 
in 1958 American Maritime Cases 439, 
affirmed 1959 AMC 930, involved a trac- 
tor whose superstructure was partially 
encased. The carrier admitted liability 
for damage to the tractor but claimed 
that its liability was limited to $500, the 
sole issue being that the tractor was to 
be deemed a ‘package’ under the Car- 
riage of Goods by Sea Act. 

“In ruling against the carrier, the U. S. 
District Court said, in part, ‘To allow 
the parties. themselves to define what a 
“package” is would allow a lessening of 
liability other than by the terms of the 
act since a carrier could always limit its 
liability to $500 by merely extracting a 
stipulation from the shipper that every- 
thing shipped, in no matter what form, 
would be deemed for the purposes of lim- 
itation of liability as a package.” 

“A large tractor, weighing 43,310 
pounds, is not within the purview of a 
layman’s view of a ‘package.’ The de- 
cision goes on, ‘I do not believe that the 
mere fact that an item is in some way 
prepared for shipment will thereby effect 
the result of making that item, as so 
prepared, a package within the meaning 
of the Carriage by Sea Act. To adopt 
such a construction it would have to be 
said that a shipper who attempts to 
minimize possible harm to his property 
by putting protective covering on sensi- 
tive parts, would be in a worse position 
than a shipper who cavalierly makes no 
effort to reduce the possibility of loss not 
only to himself but to the carrier.’ 

“Other cases bearing on the definition 
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of the word ‘package’ will be tried in the 
near future. It is too early to try to pre- 
dict how they will be decided and what 
their effect will be on the development 
of containerization. However, it is safe 
to say that they will be followed with 
interest by marine underwriters. 


Attitude of Labor Unions 


“Another aspect of the containerization 
trend which is of interest to underwriters 
is the attitude of labor unions toward 
handling cargo of this type. A recent 
symposium on containerizaton, which in- 
cluded labor union representatives as par- 
ticipants, brought out the fact that unions 
fear that a degree of technological un- 
employment will result from widespread 
use of cargo containers. 

“On the other hand, the unions were 
prepared to cooperate to some degree 
during the trial period. Underwriters 
hope, of course, that this problem can 
be solved to the satisfaction of both the 
carriers and the longshoremen, and with- 
out creating problems of delayed move- 
ment or rough handling of containers in 
transit,” Mr. Torrey observed. 

“Some carriers are considering the 
adoption of ‘heavy-lift’ charges for load- 
ing containerized cargo. Lewis A. Lap- 
ham, while president of Grace Lines, 
pointed out that ‘about 55% of voyage 
costs are cargo handling costs.’ Presum- 
ably, this percentage would be reduced 
by greater use of containerization, but 
heavy-lift charges would tend to offset 
these gains. This is a problem which the 
carrier must resolve. 


Concealed Damage 


“The problem of concealed damage 
— serious consideration. A bill of 
lading specifies only the exterior appear- 
ance and condition of a package, and it is 
to be wondered how a carrier can make 
any determination as to the condition of 
containerized cargo. A through bill of 
lading should be a proper form to en- 
courage, but some carriers are strongly 
opposed to this and some clause their 
bills of lading to limit their responsibility 
to damage occurring on their own ships. 
When concealed damage is later dis- 
covered, it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible to determine where the damage oc- 
curred, nor can a surveyor at any point 
enroute be of assistance unless the con- 
tainer is opened for his inspection. 

“So far, there is little or no standard- 
ization apparent in the field. Containers 
of many sizes, shapes, and types of con- 
struction are in use. While this shows a 
healthy desire to experiment before set- 
tling on the ‘best’ type of container, it 
also means that new problems con- 
stantly face those who pack or handle 
containers. Eventually we can hope that 
a minimum number of standard types 
will be settled upon, thus obviating diffi- 
culties arising from unfamiliarity with 
new types. Efforts at standardization 
are progressing in the United States 


Concentration of Values 


“Another interesting and potentially 
troublesome phase of containerization is 
the possible concentration of values. Let 
me illustrate. Certain ship operators are 
contemplating the construction of con- 
tainer ships, one in excess of 700 feet in 
length, and one in excess of 900 feet in 
length. For purposes of planning shore- 
side facilities to handle the ships and 
their cargoes, a terminal area up to 35 
acres may be required, with ready access 
to railways and highways. Well over 
1,000 loaded containers may be accumu- 
lated in this area at one time. Such a 
concentration of risk would require spe- 
cial evaluation by underwriters.” 


America Fore 
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ing Office in Austin. He joined America 
Fore in 1937 as a special agent in Dallas. 
Transferring to the home office in 1953, 
he advanced through various supervisory 
posts to assistant secretary of the Amer- 
ica Fore fire companies in 1957. 
Lane C. Kaley 

Mr. Kaley joined America Fore in 
1952 after 13 years’ experience with the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, where 
he began his career in 1939. He started 
with America Fore in the home office as 


Interpretations 


(Continued from ‘Page 98) 


No. 138, Trailer Homes—in Transit t5 
Dealers 

Inquiry: “We have been asked by a 

manufacturer of trailer homes to issue 

a policy covering these homes while 
being towed over the highways by the 

manufacturer’s own tractors from the 

manufacturing plant to the premises of 
dealers. Does Section E. 2. (m) apply? 

Is coverage of the trailer homes under 

the circumstances mentioned classifiah'e 
as Inland Marine Insurance? 

Opinion: Section E. 2. (m) does not 
apply. However, since the trailer homes 
are in due course of transit being deliy- 
ered by the manufacturer to the dealer, 
the Committee is of the opinion that on 
these facts and under these circum- 
stances this risk is classifiable as Inland 
Marine Insurance. 

The revised interpretations follow: 
No. 96, Personal Property Floater— 
Additional Living Expense 

Inquiry: Is insurance of additional 
living expense under the personal prop- 
erty floater, which expense is caused by 
loss of or damage to personal property 
covered by the personal property floater, 
consistent with the Nationwide Marine 
Definition ? 

Opinion: Affirmative. It should be 
noted that this opinion ‘in no way con- 
flicts with the opinion expressed in In- 
terpretation No. 20 wherein the com- 
mittee expressed a negative opinion with 
regard to additional living expense under 
the personal property floater “resulting 
from damage to or destruction of the 
principal residence building of the In- 
sured or additions thereto or contents 
thereof. : 

No. 130, Installment Sales, Equipment 
Sales—Finance Program 

Inquiry: A company has been re- 
quested to write installment sales jnsur- 
ance for various distributors of heavy 
mobile equipment, principally construc- 
tion equipment, under a contract cover- 
ing the interests of the distributor, 
finance institution and purchaser. The 
policy and certificates appear to be in 
the usual form, and the material sub- 
mitted to the committee represents that 
there is present the essential elements 
required for qualification under Section 
E. 2 (o) of the ‘Definition, to wit: 

(1) That only personal property is in- 
volved; 

(2) That the subject matter of insur- 
ance is not a motor vehicle designed for 
highway use; 

(3) That the property is sold under a 
conditional sales contract, partial pay- 
ment contract or installment sales con- 
tract; 

(4) That the financial 
not a loan of money; 

(5) The policy covers in transit; 

(6) The coverage terminates when in- 
terest of the seller ceases. 

A further question is presented: Is 
insurance against interruption of use 
added to the ‘contracts described classi- 

fiable as Inland Marine Insurance ? 

Opinion: The committee is of the 
opinion that it is so classifiable. 


transaction is 








superintendent of the inland marine de- 
partment and was appointed an assistant 
secretary of the fire companies in 1957 
Sylvester P. Eisemann 

Mr. Eisemann began his association 
with America Fore in 1916 in the under- 
writing departments of the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Co. After serving as manager 
of various branch offices of the group 
since 1925, he was appointed an assistant 
secretary in 1958 and placed in charge 
of Brooklyn operations of the America 
Fore fire companies now housed in the 
new 15-story building at 141 Livingston 
Street. 

Manuel J. Tanz 

Mr. Tanz started his insurance career 
in 1916 with Fidelity and Casualty. He 
served in various underwriting capaci- 
ties until 1947, when he was appointe 
agency supervisor in the home office. 
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In 1957 he became resident manager fof 
Fidelity and Casualty in Brooklyn, ad- 
vancing to assistant secretary of the 
company in 1958. 
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Elect Morrill Highway 
Safety Institute Head 


NEW CHAIRMAN SUCCEEDS MANN 


State Farm Vice President Voted to 
One-Year Term; Board of Governors’ 
Reappointments Named 


Thomas C. Morrill, vice president, 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Ins. Co. 
has been elected chairman of the board 
of governors of the Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety. He succeeds Guy 
E. Mann, senior vice president of Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. Mr. Morrill was elected 
for a one-year term. 

Russell I. Brown was re-elected pres- 
ident of the IIHS and Richard O. Ben- 
nett was re- elected secretary-treasurer 
Re-appointed to the board of governors 
by the three sponsoring associations 
were: 

Board Re-appointments 


Mann; James M. Crawford, vice 
president, Indemnity Ins. Co. of North 
America; J. Harry Bibby, executive vice 
president, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty (by 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies), Dwight M. McCracken, vice 
president, Liberty Mutual; Arthur S. 
Johnson, vice president, American Mu- 
tual Liability; Chase M. Smith, general 
counsel, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, Chicago, Ill. (by the National 
Association of Automotive Mutual In- 
surance Companies); Mr. Morrill; Al- 


Mr. 


bert E. Spottke, vice president of All- 
state, and Howard Hutchinson, vice 
president, Nationwide Mutual (by the 


National Association of Independent In- 
surer.) 

Ex-officio members of the board of 
governors are J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies; Vestal Lemmon, gen- 
eral manager, National Association of 
Independent Insurers, and Newell R. 
Johnson, general manager, National As- 
sociation of Automotive Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies. 

Messrs. Morrill, 
will serve on the 
committee during 
as chairman. 

The Insurance Institute 
Safety was established in January of 
1959 by the three casualty insurance as- 
sociations to combat street and highway 
accidents on an industry-wide front 
The associations represent 532 companies 


Mann, and McCracken 
Institute’s executive 


1960 with Mr. Morrill 


for Highway 


which write about 80% of the nation’s 
automobile Khmersandion 
Office of the Insurance Institute for 


ged Safety is at 1710 H Street, 


N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Annual Press Luncheon Given 


By American Surety Officers 
William FE. McKell, chairman and 
president of American Surety was the 
luncheon host December 3 to insurance 
newspaper men at the Bankers Club of 
America, 120 Broadway, New York. 
This is the annual get-together, always 
enjoyable, which was initiated some 
years ago by the late F. W. Lafrentz, 
founder and head of the company. There 
was no speech-making. 





HIGHER O.LL. & T. RATES IN N. C. 
Revised O.L. & T. bodily injury lia- 
lity insurance rates for classifications 
rated on an area or frontage basis were 
Promulgated for North Carolina by the 


National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
nt a on behalf of its member and 
s = 

ubscriber companies. The changes be- 


tame effective [December 9. 


| e average statewide percentage 
lange is an increase of 12.5%. 


“Ted” Field Chairman of 
N. Y. Casualty Managers 


JAMES STRAIN VICE CHAIRMAN 


Other Committee Posts Filled at Final 
1959 Meeting; John P. Coffey Nom- 
inating Committee Chairman 

The Casualty Managers of New York 
at their luncheon meeting December 7 
elected E. Q. “Ted” Field, casualty man- 
ager in Indemnity Comp: iny’s New York 
office as 1960 executive committee chair- 
man, succeeding James C. Kreher, resi- 
dent vice president, American Casualty. 

James Strain, vice president of the 
Yorkshire, was elected vice chairman of 
this committee. Chairman of the nom- 
inating committee was Jolin P Coffey, 
vice president, Massachuse‘ts Bonding, 
and serving with him were Ben F. Gates, 
Hartford Fire Group manager, and Peter 
3arr, deputy metropolitan manager, 
Commercial Union-North British Group 


Newly ee to the executive com- 
mittee was W. C. Simpson, Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group, who will serve until 


the end of 1963. The following continue 
on this committee: Matthew Dunne, 
American Insurance Group and Harry J. 
Landen, Springfield-Monarch Insurance 
Companies 
Brokers Contact and Casualty 
Committees 

Re-elected to the brokers contact com- 
mittee of the Casualty Managers of New 
York were Harry Schmedes, American 
Surety; Edward W. Ellison, Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and R. A. Baker, Federal 
Insurance Co. Newly elected was George 


F. Avery, United States F. & G. 

On the Casualty Committee of New 
York the newly named members are 
3romley DeMeritt, Hartford Steam 
3oiler; Norman Nead, Home Insurance 
Co., and Lawrence Templeton, The Em- 


ployers’ Group. Re-elected were R. H 
Nicholls, Fidelity & Casualty, and George 
P. McGrath, The Travelers. 


An Odd it Anobiene « of 1959 


National Safety Council in ling 
about some of the odd accidents rep eeted 


to its Chicago headquarters this vear, 
believes that the top prize (if there we 
prizes) should go to Richard Mac hiel e 
of Zealand, Mich. 

He was in the bathtub one day when 
the phone rang. He hopped out, slipped, 
fell and cracked his shoulder but never 
theless managed to make his way slowly 
and painfully to the phone. Guess who 
was calling? A cheery insurance sales 
man offering Mr. Machiele a home ac 


900 Attend C. & S. Club 
Christmas Party in N. Y. 


GEORGE AVERY NEW PRESIDENT 
New York Superintendent of Insurance 
Thomas Thacher a Welcome Guest; 
Good Fellowship Reigned 
Good fellowship reigned supreme at 
the 5lst annual dinner and Christmas 
party December 9, held in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, and attended by about 900. 


g 


& 





Chilton Butler 


AVERY 


GEORGE PF. 


to date, a 


Hender- 


attendance 


James M. 


It was the largest 
tribute to President 


son, who is F. & D. vice president, and 
Vice President George F. Avery, who 
is U. S. F. & G. vice president. Mr. 


Avery had charge of the evening’s enter- 
tainment which was thoroughly enjoyed 
by the diners. 

\ specié il guest of the club was Thomas 
Thacher, New York Superintendent of 
Insurance. He was welcomed by Pres 
ident Henderson who was host at the 
traditional president’s reception which 
preceded the dinner. The grand ballroom 
was beautifully decorated in the holiday 
motif. 

John P 
vice presi lent, 
pt resident of the 


Madigan, General Reinsurance 
who is immediate past 


club, submitted the 1960 


slate of officers as chairman of the nom 
inating committee. Serving with him 
were W. E. Taeffner, Standard Accident; 
E. J. Gorman, F. & D.; W. R. Ehrmann- 
traut, American Surety, and James ‘R 
Hillas, Fidelity & Casualty. 


Newly elected president of the club is 


George F. Avery, whose fellow officers 
next vear will be Benjamin F. Gates, 
first vice president; M. J. Rhew, Royal- 
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president and Howard L. Cox, U. S. F. 
& G., secretary-treasurer. 

George P. McGrath, The Travelers, 
was elected to the executive committee 
on which the hold-overs are Rankin 
Martin, Standard Accident; Peter Barr, 
Commercial Union-North British; Harry 
D. Schmedes, American Surety, and Mat- 
thew S. Dunne, American Insurance Co. 

James M. Grant, 1959 secretary-treas- 
urer of the club, handled arrangements 
and seating for the party. 





WHO IS “MAN WITH THE PLAN”? 


Employers’ Group Five-Man Committee 
to Select Outstanding Company Agent; 
Educational Endowment Offered 

Five prominent Employers’ Group 
agents, representing all sections of the 
United States, comprise a selection com- 


mittee that will pick the company’s 
“Man With the Plan,” for 1959 from 
the ranks of independent agents who 


represent The Employers’. 

The individual so honored will be an 
agent who has made an exemplary con- 
tribution to the insurance profession 
and to his own community. He, in turn, 
will have the privilege of choosing a 
deserving secondary school senior and 
will award that individual a $2,000 edu- 
cational endowment underwritten by 
The Employer’s Life. 

\gents serving on this committee are 


Arthur J. Anderson, Sr., senior partner 
in the firm of O’Brion, Russell & Com- 
pany of Boston; Alvin S. Keys, pres- 
ident of Alvin S. Keys & Co., Spring- 
field, Ill.; Edward J. Zimmerman, head 
of the Zimmerman Insurance Agency of 
Oakdale, Cal.; Earl W. Quick, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Fred T. Wilson 
Corp. of Mamaroneck, N. Y. and E. J. 
Seymour, head of the Seymour Instir- 


ance Agency of Monroe, La. 

Frank J. Carey, chief executive of The 
Employers’ Group, feels the new pro- 
gram will effectively serve a_ twofold 
purpose. It will, on the one hand, spot- 
light “The Man With the Plan,” the 


independent agent who exemplifies the 
high type of personal insurance service 
offered by The Employers’ and will be, 
in effect, a tribute to the accomplish- 
ments of the American Agency System. 
The program will also make a positive 
contribution to advanced _ education 
through the monetary award. 

Announcement of the identity of “The 
Man With the Plan” for 1959 will be 
made by Mr. Carey early in 1960. The 
Employers’ plans to continue this pro- 
gram on an annual basis 





O. L. & T. Rates Up in N. C. 


Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau has 
enacted revised O. L. .& T. rates in North 
Carolina, effective December 9. The 
statewide rate level increase is 19.5%. 





J. B. WORNALL’S NEW HONOR 
John B. (Wornall, Jr., treasurer and 
secretary of Employers Reinsurance 
Corp. of Kansas City, Mo. has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
United Funds, Inc. which is one of the 


largest mutual funds in the United 
States. It has total assets of over 
$700,000,000, 
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Major 1959 Trends in the Bonding Field 


Steel Strike and Credit Pinch of Tight Money Slowed Up Construction Work and Had Sobering 


Effect on Ruthless, Unwise Competition Among Contractors; Commercial Fidelity 


Experience Somewhat Improved But Embezzlement Upsurge Still 


As the year draws to a challenging 
close, the telling effects of the steel 
strike and of the credit pinch of tight 
money have begun to be vividly re- 
flected in the outlook of contractors and 
in the underwriting considerations of 
their surety companies. The two-way 
pressure tends to have a profound effect 
on bidding and will cause a readjustment 
in work schedules as well as on volume 
programs. 

This is the kind of time when con- 
tractors’ management qualities and 
proven experience become increasingly 
important. 

As a direct consequence of the steel 
strike, heavy construction awards in Oc- 
tober were the lowest for the month 
since 1954, with the biggest slump in in- 
dustrial building where the strike is ap- 
parently having its greatest impact. As 
of mid-October, some 193 highway proj- 
ects with a total volume of more than 
$200 million had been disrupted to some 
degree by this longest_steel strike in 
history. In New York City construction 
on the lower deck of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge was halted, and at this 
writing it appears that the Throggs Neck 
Bridge may be affected. 

Structural steel work on three Man- 
hattan skyscrapers were halted or de- 
layed by the strike. These are the First 
National City Bank Building on Park 
Avenue at 52nd Street, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society Building on 
Avenue of the Americas at 51st Street, 
and the Pfizer Building at Second 
Avenue and 42nd Street. 

Outlook Uncertain 

Road officials fear that a huge road- 
and-bridge program fer the metropoli- 
tan New York area—involving $800 mil- 
lion in projects may soon be hit, and that 
work in progress or about to be started 
could be set back six to 12 months. Even 
with steel mills back in production, sup- 
plies will probably be short for at least 
six months, since all industry is hurting 
for steel by now. First priority will un- 
doubtedly go to the sizable backlog of 
defense jobs, and it is estimated that it 
will take at least two months to fill 
those orders. It is unpredictable at this 
writing as to what will happen following 
the 80-day “cooling-off” period under 
the law. 

There has been ample warning for both 
contractors and sureties to anticipate 
this condition, which develops at a time 
and in a year when the trend of fre- 
quency of surety losses on contract 
bonds had shown a tendency to level 
off. The present and the months ahead 
will not be without their stresses and 
strains in many instances for surety un- 
derwriters, who feel the obligation of 
suretyship to properly yet prudently 
serve the contracting industry. 

Although resourcefulness of contrac- 
tors in meeting unusual situations has 
been developed over the past decade or 


Evident; Bankers Blanket Bond Loss Experience Up 


By James M. HenpeErson 
Vice President, Fidelity © Deposit Co., New York City 


two, the fundamental question is 
whether, over the present period, suffi- 
cient margins of profit are carried in 
their current work volume, which in 
most instances was obtained under the 
keenest competitive bidding conditions 
the industry has known in many years. 
Some will not survive this test, especially 
with a tight-money policy causing most 
banks to curtail the amount and term of 
borrowed money, a condition which may 
prevail for many months. 

There was both satisfaction and dis- 
appointment at the New York State 
polls last month for those interested in 
construction prospects, when the huge 
Northway road program was approved 
and the $500 million New York City 
School Bond issue was turned down by 
the voters. 

Economy in Good Shape 

But, withal elections and steel strike, 
there is ample evidence that the econ- 
omy is in good shape for the 1960 up- 
surge which will inevitably follow the 
settlement of major labor disputes and 
the resumption of production. Payrolls 








The Author’s Background 
James M. 


q Henderson writes from a 
background of 35 years in the fidelity- 
surety field in evaluating the 1959 bond- 
ing trends. His F. & ‘D. career began 33 
years ago in (Philadelphia ‘after two 
years’ initial experience in Stokes, Pack- 
ard, Haughton & Smith’s bonding de- 
partment in that city. His first five years 
with the F. & 'D. were as a special agent, 
moving up in 1932 to assistant branch 
manager and then to Philadelphia man- 
agership in March, 1938. He was named 
resident vice president in 1944. 

While in Philadelphia he served as 
legislative committee chairman of the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania; 
insurance committee chairman of the 
local Credit Men’s Association; chair- 
man of ‘Montgomery County (Pa.) 
Housing Authority, and as president of 
the Lower Merion (Pa.) School Board. 

In 1952 he was promoted to full vice 
presidency of the company and put in 
charge of metropolitan New York oper- 
ations of the F. & D. He operates the 
company’s largest branch. He has served 
this year as president of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York, and cur- 
rently he is in his second year as Mayor 
of Chatham, N. J. Mr. Henderson is a 
graduate of University of (Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School. 








and purchasing powers will be boosted 
and, relieved of uncertainties, business is 
expected to make more optimistic re- 
appraisals of its capital expenditure pro- 
grams. 

Construction officials join with surety 
underwriters in hoping that develop- 


ments of 1959 will have a sobering effect 
on the ruthless and unwise competition 
for work by many general contractors 
and also by sub-contractors, upon whose 
health or well-being and ability to per- 
form rests much of the final result for 
the general contractor. Available figures 
show for general contractors a decline 
in net profit percentage from 3.76% to 
scarcely 1% over the past decade. When 
something doesn’t go according to sched- 
ule, costs can rapidly eat up the profit 
margin. Volume alone is no answer. 
In fact, it has been rather pertinently 
said that “volume is a slippery road to 
profits.” 

More and More Joint-Venturing in N. Y. 

There was exhibited this year a tend- 
ency for more and more joint-ventur- 
ing by contractors in the New York area, 
something which until a few years ago 
was largely a practice of the West Coast. 
While this began in heavy construction, 
it is now being used in structural build- 
ing and mechanical work. It is a com- 
mendable business method, adaptable, in 
instances, for spreading or reinsuring 
the risks of construction among one an- 
other, just as insurance and surety car- 
riers do through their reinsurance pro- 
grams. 

There were also significant happenings 
or developments in Greater New York 
during the year which enable materials 
suppliers, engineers and contracting of- 
ficials to testify to the credit, as well as 
performance, value of suretyship. They 
emphasized that suretyship makes it pos- 
sible for an owner to have work done 
under a contract at a lower price than 
might otherwise be the case where ma- 
terials payments are not guaranteed. 
Suretyship, through its underwriting pol- 
icies and qualification standards, is also 
generally regarded as perhaps the strong- 
est stabilizing factor in the construction 
industry, which today has become one 
of the giants of our nation’s economy. 
It is, in fact, its No. 1 industry in total 
volume. 

Commercial Fidelity Lines 

While the underwriting experience on 
commercial fidelity lines appears to have 
displayed some improvement in 1959, the 
basic human factors creating the sharp 
upsurge in size as well as frequency of 
embezzlements since the early 1950’s are 
still with us. Dishonesty can strike any- 
where, but more and more surety com- 
panies are recognizing the underwriting 
necessity of looking for or insisting upon 
employers exercising their responsibility 
for providing effective systems of inter- 
nal controls within their organizations. 
This is with the realization that fidelity 
coverages cannot be successfully written 
on a pure insurance basis without safe- 
guards. Sureties which have carefully 
followed this policy, as well as that of 
having pruned recurringly unfavorable 
lines, are now beginning to see some day- 
light from their efforts. 





JAMES M. HENDERSON 


But, although employers may be con- 
stantly strengthening their controls and 
countermeasures, the experts still con- 
sider embezzlement a _ relatively easy 
theft to commit. Unlike burglary, the 
embezzler doesn’t have to break his way 
into the premises and blow the safe. He 
already has the key and the combination 
—he often handles the checkbook or the 
cash box as part of his job. He’s run- 
ning no hazard that he’ll be shot while 
committing his crime. Furthermore, he 
has the time and opportunity to falsify 
records and cover up his defalcation. It 
is one type of loss that defies discovery. 
Any person can discover a fire loss, a 
third-party liability loss, an automobile 
property damage loss, but it takes a 
really ingenious person to discover an 
employe dishonesty loss. We_ have 
known some of them to have escaped 
many years of regular public accounting 
audits. : 

As a matter of fact, the average period 
during which a defalcation occurs with- 
out being discovered is three years for 
commercial and industrial concerns an 
seven years for financial institutions. 
With all our electrifying, stupendous ac- 
complishments of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, one fundamental thing has no 
changed—the pattern of human be 
haviour. : 

When we speak of human behaviour, 
we refer to people —by far the greatest 
natural resource this or any other coun 
try will ever have. While the majority 
of people are fundamentally honest, 
our society there are always a large 
number of people who will satisfy their 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Likening casualty insurance to the 
defendant’s shield bearer against the on- 
slaught of economic loss the plaintiff 
threatens to visit upon him, R. Newell 
Lusby, America Fore Loyalty Group vice 
president, painted a startling picture of 
the impact upon casualty companies by 
recent developments in the personal in- 
jury litigation field. The occasion of 
Mr. Lusby’s address was a recent meet- 
ing of the Institute on Personal Injury 
Litigation in Dallas. 

In an attempt to present some 
cernible pattern from “this disordered 
scene,” the speaker developed the con- 
cept that at present the greater re- 
sponsibilities of the defendant for the 
welfare of his neighbors and strangers 
are pitted against a “well-organized, ar- 
ticulate army of lawyers bearing the 
lance of the plaintiff, zealously pressing 
still heavy burdens upon the defendant’s 
shoulders, demanding greater and greater 
retribution.” 

Caught in the middle is the insurance 
industry honestly trying to represent 
the defendant against great odds sub- 
jected to the derision and discredit of 
the plaintiff and the insurer, “cal- 
culatedly raising in the minds of all who 
hear question as to honor and integrity 
of the industry.” If this were not 
enough, Mr. Lusby states: 

“From the background there advances 
with ever-quickening pace another fig- 
ure. Upon his standard is the inscrip- 
tion ‘Compensation Regardless of Fault.’ 
His squires and grooms are named 
‘Limited Recovery For All,’ ‘Closely 
Regulated Attorneys’ Fees’ and ‘Removal 
of Tort Claims From The Courts.’ His 
coming was foretold by Roscoe Pound 
and Jeremiah Smith and his progress 
has been noted by Wex Malone, Flem- 
ing James and a host of others. The 
justice of his cause has been proclaimed 
in the name of Columbia University, by 
college professors, by lawyers, and by 
judges. Of late his cause has been ad- 
vanced by the Governor of California. 

“This figure advances upon a road made 
from the residue of the granite blocks 
called ‘mortality’ and ‘ethics’ which were 
the foundation of our law, stones that 
are being crushed into shifting sands 
called by Pound ‘the socialization of the 


law.’ We see the defendant threatened 
with the loss of his protective shield 
seriously considering embracing this ad- 
vancing figure as his champion. We see 
the plaintiff impatient with delay in the 
courts, indignant at frequently receiving 
a smaller part of the recovery than does 
his lawyer, wondering if he, too, should 
seek shelter under the banner of this 
coming figure; and we see some insur- 
ance executives, wearied by the continu- 
ing drain of their resources, contem- 
plating passing the shield to the ad- 
vancing figure.” 

Mr. Lusby believes the impetus of 
these developments has come from the 
acceleration of changes in substantive 
law, somewhat similar to the increasing 
tempo and louder music of a wild dance, 
“giving Promise of a climax shocking to 
all who observe.” 


dis- 





Lusby Points to Impact of Personal 


Injury Litigation in Casualty Field 


America Fore Vice President in Dallas Talk Says High Jury 
Awards Will Break Companies; Asks Aid of Legal 
Profession to Halt Trend 


The speaker cited Roscoe Pound and 
Jeremiah Smith as promulgators of con- 
ceptions held by many in the personal 
injury litigation field today. It was 
Pound in his “Socialization of the Law” 
who said (law) its watchword is satis- 
faction of “human wants” and further, 
“there is a tendency where there is no 
blame to create liability without 
reference to fault.” 

Jeremiah Smith expanded this theory 
when he suggested that “by indirect 
means the courts could subtly alter the 
law,” eventually leading to the “aban- 
donment of time-tested theories of tort 
principles” and the extension of claims 
in “all accidents.” 

In examining changes that have actu- 
ally ocurred, Mr. Lusby finds a close 
parallel: 

“There have been statutory changes in 
the statement of the duties of the de- 
fendant; there have been the shiftings 
of the burdens of proof, perhaps most 
notable in the application of the doctrine 
of res ipsa loquitor to situations far 
removed from those in which the doc- 
trines were first applied. There has been 
by court decision acceptance of the view 
that a determination of the financial 
ability of the defendant to respond in 
damages is germane to the adjudication 
of tort liabilities. 

“There have been, by judicial internre- 
tation, expansions of liabilities which 
historically were recognized but re- 
stricted in their application. Perhaps as 
significant as anything, there has been 
a remarkable growth in the reluctance of 
judges to hold that as a matter of law 
a given set of facts fails to satisfy the 
legal requirements of liability. The corol- 
lary result has been that more and more 
cases are going to juries.” 


Some Examples 

To support these conclusions, Mr. 
Lusby gave the following examples: 

“One of the outstanding recent de- 
cisions is the Bondex case. Bondex is a 
cement ‘base paint used principally to 
make masonry waterproof or water- re- 
sistant. Plaintiff, a twelve-year-old boy, 
was helping his father apply Bondex. 
In the course of the work, the boy’s eve 
came in contact with the paint brush 
dripping with Bondex which was held by 
his father. The paint caused loss of sight 
of the eye. 

“In an action against the manufacturer 
of Bondex, it was shown that on the 
Bondex box were printed cautionary in- 
structions to the effect that the product 
contained cement and hydrated calcium 
oxide, which is lime, and that the alka- 
linity of the product would be irritat- 
ing to tender or sensitive skins. In eaf- 
firming judgment for the plaintiff, the 
Supreme Court of Missouri held that 
a jury question was raised as to whether 
there had been a neglivent failure ad- 
equately to warn of the danger of get- 
ting Bondex in the eye. 

“Another case of interest was a typi- 
cal bottle explosion case. The plaintiff 
has suffered personal injuries as a re- 
sult of the explosion of a bottled soft 
drink. In that case the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey, upholding judgment for 
the plaintiff, sustained the apnlication 
of the doctrine of res ipsa loquitur even 
though the bottle had passed through 
other hands after leaving the premises 
of the bottling concern.” 

The speaker brought out the following 
two other unique court decisions that 
indicate changes in concepts of duties: 


Files Suit For Injury to Ego 


“In this entire area of actions based 
upon emotional disturbances perhaps the 





most notable case was the one involving 
the man whose ego was deflated. There 
was an automobile accident out of which 
there arose a spectacular fire and serious 
injury to several people directly involved. 
The plaintiff witnessed all this and had a 
desire to _ to the assistance of the in- 
jured people but he was afraid to go to 
their assistance. Out of this fear grew 
a most interesting law suit. This witness 
to the accident filed suit and the theory 
of this suit was a follows: He has always 
thought himself a brave man but when 
this accident happened he found out that 
he was not as brave as he thought he 
was, and the sudden realization that he 
was not so brave came as a great shock 
to him. He was emotiona lly disturbed 
by this realization*’and in consequence 
of this sudden realization of his own 
inadequacy he embarked upon a new 
way of life. He changed his job and 
went into a new business field and even 
went into the field of politics. 

“Tt was shown that he doubled his in- 
come in his new job but his medical 
witnesses testified that this pursuit of 
new business ventures was but an in- 
dication of the depth of the injury to 
his ego and promised of evil conseqences 
to follow. The Federal District Court al- 
lowed this case to go to the jury and 
the Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed. 

“The second case which I think is 
truly an unique one is the Liberty Na- 
tional Life case decided in Alabama. 
In that case the company issued policies 
on ‘the life of a 2% year old girl. The 
primary beneficiary was an aunt, a con- 
tingent beneficiary being the child’s 
mother. The aunt murdered the child. 
The father of the child brought an ac- 
tion against the company. Affirming 
judgment on a jury verdict of $75,000, 
the Supreme Court of Alabama held that 
there was presented a question for the 
jury as to whether the company was 
negligent in issuing life insurance pol- 
icies on the life of the decedent in which 
the beneficiary had no insurable interest, 
and that whether such negligence was 
the proximate cause of the child’s death 
at the hands of the beneficiary was a 
question for the jury. 

“In effect, the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama said that an intervening criminal 
act may be found to be foreseeable and 
if foreseeable, a failue to foresee may 
form the basis of an action in tort.” 

Mr. Lusby then examined recent devel- 
opments in trial techniques in the field 
of negligence litigation on the basis that 
questions of fact are best determined by 
the objective presentation of evidence. 


” 


“Demonstrative Evidence” Sways Jury 


However, lawyers such as Melvin 
Belli of San Francisco, who in one trial 
constantly carried an artificial leg wrap- 
p-d in a piece of butcher's paper, and 
several of his colleagues who insist on 
exhibiting co:or photographs of unhealed 
wounds and plastic and wax bodies, have 
in the speaker’s opinion, confused the 
search for truth under the beguiling 
title of “demonstrative evidence.” 

Mr. Lusby feels another technique by 
which the plaintiff may write certain 
testimony on a bl: ickboard placed before 
a jury, is just as ridiculous as letting the 
cross-examiner ask the same question 
of a witness over and over again to 
elicit a favorable response from the jury. 

‘Related to this technique is another 
one by which plaintiff's counsel assigns 
a value to each day or week or month 
of alleged pain and suffering not yet ex- 
perienced, or each period of anticipated 
humiliatoin because of di sfigurement or 
physical limitation, This figure is pre- 
sented to the jury with the request that 
it be used as the basis for determining 
the total damages which should be given 
to the plaintiff. I have always thought 
that it was proper to argue to the jury 
only those matters which have been put 
in evidence. You could not get into evi- 
dence testimony relating to the per diem 
value of pain and suffering or humilia- 
tion and yet we see this development 
in the law, the condoning of this device 
to get into the minds of the jury some- 
thing of which there is no evidence in 
the trial. 

“One final development in tort litiga- 
tion is the development in the pre-trial 










































































































R. NEWELL LUSBY 


conference. Most thinking people see 
the wisdom of a pre-trial conference 
which narrows the issues to be tried, but 
in all too many jurisdictions today, pre- 
trial conferences have degenerated into 
a bargaining arrangement in which 
plaintiff and defendant appear before a 
judge who might better be called ‘the 
chief adjuster.’ Chiefly interested in how 
much has been offered and how much is 
demanded, the judge undertakes to close 
a bargain. Has the art of advocacy be- 


come so rare that the bar would now 
ask this of the bench—that it become 
black-robed hagglers in the market 


place? And will the bench long continue 
>” 


to so conduct itself: 
Increasingly Higher Verdicts 


Mr. Lusby said that perhaps the most 
alarming development was the increase 
in the cost of disposition of the individ- 
ual claim. Fifty thousand dollars is no 
longer a spectacular verdict. Since 1956 
automobile liability losses alone have 
totaled more than $481 million. 

“That is a measure of the economic 
implications of the changes we have d:s- 
cussed,” said Mr. Lusby. “There is a 
limit to the capacity of any industry to 
absorb such losses. And there is a limit 
to the economic capacity of the buyers 
of insurance to absorb such losses. 

“Knowing that we cannot indefinitely 
face present conditions and continue to 
provide the insulating barrier of protec- 
tion which the public needs under our 
traditional system of tort law, we have 
tried to tell the public what is happen- 
ing. We have attempted to discharge 
our obligation to inform the people to 
whom we have provided protection, and, 
to my amazement, we have found that 
our most zealous adversaries are !awyers. 

“From coast to coast and from border 
to border there has come from spokes- 
men for the organized plaintiffs’ law- 
yers a deluge of articles and speeches 
designed to discredit the insurance in- 
dustry. Addressing the pwblic, the bench 
and their fellow lawyers, these lawyers 
have said that we of the insurance indus- 
try have deprived the public of that 
which is its due, that we have concealed 
our true financial position, that we are 
making profits when we claim to be los- 
ing money, that if, in fact, we are losing 
money it is certainly not because of the 
changes in the law, trial techniques or 
higher awards.” 

Any hope, Mr. Lusby feels, lies in the 
legal profession who must understand 
that there is a limit to the economic 
burden which the defetidant can bear 
and that in some jurisdictions the indus- 
try has already gone beyond that limit. 

“If, however, you blind yourself to 
these economic facts, if you press to the 
point where the way becomes even more 
difficult for the defendant, you will have 
produced compensation regardless of 
fault de facto if not de jure. In such a 
situation it will be no great task to for- 
malize the change.” 
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The Travelers Faces “Soaring Sixties” With Faith 


Key to its New Insurance 


farketing Strategy Is That a Company Spurred by Healthy 


and Free Competitive Pressure and Dedicated to Complete Protection, Can 


Serve our Economy and its People Effectively and Well 


The Travelers looks ahead to what 
some are already calling “The Soaring 
Sixties” with a profound faith that the 
challenges to the American Agency 
System can and will be overcome and 
that all elements of the insurance indus- 
try. will move forward and prosper. 

At a time when many observers of our 
business are rigorously scrutinizing the 
American Agency System as a market- 
ing vehicle, The Travelers has developed 
new and significant refinements within 
its agency organization. Starting with 
a corporate commitment to the multiple 
line concept of insurance merchandising 
and distribution, we ‘have sought to pro- 
methods 


fulfill the 


vide our hata ee with 


and techniques designed to 
néeds of their market. 

First, of course, we had to delineate 
a reasonably accurate profile of this mar- 
ket, not as seen from Hartford, but as 
observed first hand in thousands of com- 
munities across the continent. Several 
times, in the past few years, we ‘have 
gone to the source for accurate insights 
into changing needs and patterns of in- 
surance buying and selling. As a result 
of our survey in 1955, for example, great 
emphasis was placed on account selling 
in the personal lines. We introduced the 
pioneering Premium Budget Plan to en- 
able families and businesses to purchase 
their insurance as they do most other 
goods and services. And, of course, to 
enable agents to offer all-line protection 
with an even monthly distribution of in- 
creased premiums. 


Agent-wide Survey Conducted in 1959 


In 1959, The Travelers conducted an 
agent- -wide survey as part of this con- 
tinuing analysis of local response to 
over-all problems. The survey covered 
a broad spectrum of problems, 
from methods of billing, merit rating in 
automobile insurance, and many other 
questions /both general and specific. The 
returns were gratifying as to quantity and 
thorough and thoughtful in quality. They 
are still being reviewed and analyzed 
that proper action can follow accurate 
interpretation. 

Based on its concept of the insurance 
market of today and tomorrow, The 
Travelers feels that its future will de- 
pend increasingly on recruiting, train- 
ing and assisting three principal types 
of independent agent, in addition to its 
well-established brokerage business in all 
lines. 

It is a truism to say that there is not 
just one market ‘for insurance, there are 
many markets. Geographical, socio- 
economic, commercial and personal are 
just some of the classifications that dif- 
ferentiate them. Nu one market can be 
served in quite the same way as another. 
Needs differ. (Coverage varies in com- 
plexity. Merchandising techniques and 
distribution channels are not equally ef- 


ranging 
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The portrait of the agent 
relationship to the 


fective for all. 
must also differ in 
market to be served. 

Portrait of Three Types of Agents 

The first type of agent essential to 
The Travelers marketing program is the 
career life underwriter, specializing in 
a highly technical and professional serv- 
ice in the life, accident and health lines. 
During 1959 we strengthened our ap- 
proach to this field, developing and ex- 
panding our training program in the 
areas of more complex underwriting and 
specialized services for the larger in- 
dividual and business client. Wohile 
recognizing the need and desirability for 
this type of agent to provide his client 
multiple line service and coverages, The 
Travelers emphasizes that his primary 
mission is a career approach to life, ac- 
cident and health. 

The second type of agent whose de- 
velopment in numbers and knowledge is 
so important, is the traditional casualty 
and fire producer. In his territory he 
serves a specialized market, especially 
the commercial and industrial risks. We 
consider him a career liability and prop- 
erty agent, and his service to the gen- 
eral economy and to our business is in- 
dispensable. This year we took steps to 
encourage these agents to greater efforts 
in rendering comprehensive service to 
their clients. This included urging them 
to establish life departments or to em- 
ploy solicitors to handle this vital aspect 


of their Travelers multiple line fran- 
chise. Our growing life staff was ex- 


oak to help these agents in the selec- 
tion and training of such solicitors. 

It is interesting to note the effect of 
this program on Travelers production 
goals ‘for 1959. In a company-wide ef- 
fort to distinguish our 95th anniversary 


with a record-making increase in new 
ordinary life insurance, great support 
was given by both major segments of 
The Travelers agency organization. The 
established life producers provided a 
skilled and dedicated nucleus. A substan- 
tial part of the greatly increased volume 
was due to a heightened awareness on 
the part of casualty and fire producers 
of their responsibilities to their clients 
in providing life insurance protection. 


To Serve the Rapidly Growing Suburban 
Market 

The third type of agent, and in some 
ways a departure from the traditional, 
is one with whom we have been working 
particularly over the past few years. In 
1959, we felt that the results of our ex- 
perience indicated an increasing need 
for this type of producer. It is he who 
will be speciallv selected and trained to 
serve the rapidly growing suburban mar- 
ket of the young, middle-income family 
group, with a broad selection of multiple 
line coverages. 

This agent will retain, in every respect, 
his independent status and may choose 
to operate as an individual or with an 
established agency. He will probably live 
in the suburbs and concentrate his sales 
activity in the same area. ‘Most likely 
he will choose to narrow the focus of 
his selling to the personal and small- 
business lines in this middle-income mar- 
ket. 

The Travelers believes that this is a 
forceful answer to non-agency competi- 
tion which, for some years, has taken the 
lead in tapping this highly productive 
but untraditional market. 

\lthough our company thas emphasized 
the agency approach to marketing this 
year, we were vitally concerned as well 
with the nature of our product in a 
highly competitive and difficult business 
situation. 

Not a Step Lightly Taken 

The Travelers’ departure from the tra- 
ditional structure of rate-making in the 
automobile lines was not a step lightly 
taken. It was not made until the com- 
pany felt reasonably certain that it could 
render greater service to the public and 
to its agents by making fuller use of its 
muitiple line facilities and experience. 

\n initial four-state experimental pro- 
gram which has been followed closely 
by many other companies, is presently 
being studied and evaluated by the in- 
dustry. Its result will be significant to 
the development of the entire insurance 
industry in the decade of the sixties. 

While it is too early to make a valid 
appraisal of the program, it can be said 
that response of agents and public alike 
has been most. favorable. In any event, 
this experiment il program was motivated 
by the continuing search for new and 
better ways of remaining competitive 
and broadening service, while at the 
same time strengthening the American 
Agency System. Like many companies 
now involved in this new approach, The 
Travelers is studying underwriting ex- 
perience and searching for ways to im- 











The Author’s Background 


Millard T. Wilson, who marks his 
30th anniversary with The Travelers In- 
surance Companies this year, 
important role 
tiple line insurance marketing program, 
featured on this page, 
meates the Travelers 
tion. As vice president of all three 
companies of the Wilson is 
direction 


played an 
in drawing up the mul- 


which now per- 
entire organiza- 
Group, Mr. 
responsible for the executive 
of production of life, accident, 
bond business, 


casualty, 
marine and surety 

Mr. Wilson’s insurance 
in 1925 with the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association as a fire protection 
engineer. In 1929 he joined The Trav- 
elers in the same capacity at its Char- 
lotte, N. C. office. He later 
served as special agent, then in 1935 
became fire and marine manager 
Carolinas territory, with headquarters in 
Charlotte. 

His first home office post in 1940 was 
as superintendent of agencies. 
named secretary of the southern depart- 
ment in 1943, then advanced in 1947 to 
secretary of The Travelers Fire and 
The Charter Oak Fire. Three years later 
he was promoted to vice president of 
those companies and then vice president 
of all Travelers Companies in 1954 
Since 1956 he has been an officer of the 
executive department. 


career started 


branch 


for the 


He was 


Native of Marion, N. C., Mr. Wilson 
was graduated from oo Carolina 


State College with B. S 
tile engineering. 

He is a director of the Greater Hart- 
ford Young Men’s Christian Association; 
a member of the Hartford Club and 
Hartford Golf Club. He is also an ac- 
tive member of St. John’s Church, West 
Hartford, and treasurer of Episcopal 
Diocese of Connecticut. 

Mr. Wilson is married to the former 
Catherine Tucker of Charlotte, N. 
and the couple have two children, Mil- 
lard T. Jr., and John H. T. Wilson. 


degree in tex- 











prove the program as it develops further. 


American Business Security Plan Widely 


Approved 


In 1959, we had our first full year's 
exiperience with the Commercial Pre- 
mium Budget Plan. This was an out 
growth of the original Trav elers budget 
plan which at its inception was limite 


to the personal lines. Mercl handised 
under the designation of “Americat 
3usiness Security,” this program has 


won wide and enthusiastic approval of 
both agents and their business clients 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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Some Observations — 






On Changes in Marketing of Insurance 


speech I have seen 
and almost every article 
“Trends in our 
examine 


Almost 
quoted recently 
as well could be entitled 
3usiness.” My purpose is to 
these trends from the viewpoint of an 
agent with nearly 35 years’ experience 
on the production firing line. 

The much discussed commission re- 
duction in automobile insurance is now 
virtually nationwide and it has been ac- 
complished with relatively little uproar 
when the impact on the agents is con- 
sidered. I think it is a coiapliment to 
the agency forces that they have recog- 
nized the problem of loss of business to 
so-called specialty companies and have 
gone along with reduction in commis- 
sions in the hope that the Bureau com- 
panies will become more competitive in 
the future. 

Unfortunately this cut in commissions, 
while reducing the amount of rate in- 
creases necessary, has not helped the 
competitive situation as our competitors 
in many cases have developed a book of 
business with loss ratios low enough that 
rate increases either were not asked 
for or were lower than the Bureau com- 
panies where they were applied. 


every 


Must Reduce Administrative Expenses 


A great deal of information has come 
from the company people about the ef- 
forts they are making to reduce their 
costs. This is, of course, of great value. 
No one believes that the ‘Bureau com- 
panies can regain their share of the 
mass automobile insurance market by 
commission cuts alone. There must be a 
vast reduction in administrative expense 
plus a new sales philosophy to permit 


these companies to recover a book of 
business with a reasonably competitive 
distribution by classes and types. It is 
a sad commentary on our companies, 


. however, that they thave forced the re- 
duced commissions on the agents without 
the offer of any change in the operating 
procedures that will enable the agents 
to cut ‘their costs commensurate with 
their cut in income. 

With all the talents there 
pany ranks it seems strange 
of the labor saving devices, 
will come into general use 
next few years, were not introduced 
with the commission reductions. In many 
fields of endeavor when competitive situ- 
ations had to be met, results were ob- 
tained in cooperation with the market- 
ing end of the business instead of at its 
expense. 


are in com- 
that many 
that surely 
within the 


Contirigent and Profit Sharing Contracts 


One notable trend in the business de- 
serves special comment and that is the 
rapid increase in numbers and types of 
contingent or profit sharing contracts. 
Contracts of this sort have been in use 
in the business for at least 50 years, but 
have been confined in the main to the 
larger agencies. Now they are blossom- 
ing forth from most every type of com- 
pany and to almost all sized agencies, 
even those modest in size. The theory 
makes sense—a reward to the agency 
that produces business on which the 


By Guy T. WarFIELD 
President, Warfield-Dorsey Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


companies earn a profit. Furthermore, 
the companies don’t pay unless a profit 
is earned. 

One development in this field is the 
combined contract in which all of the 
agents’ ‘business is listed whether it be 


on one or more of his other contingent 
contracts on other lines with the same 
company. A combined contract with all 
business listed has at least the advantage 
of showing an agent’s total volume in 
some one place. 














Warfield Sees Need to Discard “Sacred Cows” 


In discussing the changing competitive picture in the fire-casuwalty business, 


brought about by direct writer and specialty company 
author of this timely article, expresses the opinion that 
tem and its company supporters must get across to the 


inroads, Guy T. Warfield, 
the American Agency Sys- 
buying public the idea that 


“when they buy from our team they will get more for their money. This they will 


accept: . .; 
duce unsurmountable roadblocks.” 


However, if we allow old ‘sacred cows’ to stay they are likely to pro- 


As a past president of National Association of Insurance Agents and president 


of a prosperous multiple line agency, 
line experience. 


Mr. Warfield speaks from practical, 
He started his insurance career nearly 35 years 


firing 


ago with Aetna 


Casualty & Surety as a special agent and after two years of field work for that 


company, joined Warfield-Dorsey Co., 


Inc. 


as head of its fire-casualty department 


He served as president of the Maryland Association of Insurance Agents in 1940-41 


and five years later was elected NAJA’s 


president, 


one of the youngest agents to 


achieve that prominence. He was elected president of his agency firm in 1948. 

A keen student of the business and in demand as a platform speaker, Mr. War- 
field has given generously of his time to his Alma Mater—Cornell University. In 
the past year he has been chairman of its Alumni Council, most important body of 
the college. He is a former president of American Institute of Property & L iability 
U nae riters and his directorates include Fidelity Baltimore National Bank & Trust 
Co., Century Savings & Loan Association and Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York. 











FLAN a 
fire, casualty, surety or marine. No 
thinking agents can oppose this ap- 


proach because they have been telling 
companies for years that it didn’t make 
sense for the agent to lose a barrel of 
money under one phase of his business— 
enough to make his overall account un- 
profitable—and at the same time earn 


Unfortunately in the past many com- 
panies with their departmentalization 
didn’t even know the total picture of the 
agent with their company. 

These contingent contracts are fine in 
some ways and do have a tendency to 
mitigate the effects of the commission 
reduction for those agents who show 
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GUY T. WARFIELD 


an underwriting profit. Unfortunately, 
the agent must look upon the return 
under a contingent contract as a bonus 


and not base his take home pay or over- 
head on it. 


Features and By-Products of New 
Contract 


One of the features of the new con- 
tracts that needs examining is the fact 
that many are on a sliding scale based 
on volume and growth. In other words, 
the same loss ratio with a larger volume 
produces a larger percentage of profit. 
Superficially this means a good thing but 
some of the implications are important 
to consider. 

A great deal has been said over the 
years by exponents of the American 
Agency System of the advantages of the 
independent agent. One of the oft cited 
advantages of dealing with an independ- 
ent agent as opposed to a captive agent 
has been that the independent agent rep- 
resents many companies and will place 
the business of his client with the com- 
pany best suited to the clients’ needs. 
We have made a great deal of this in- 
dependence in the past and have belittled 
the activities of the captive agent. 

One of the principal by-products of 
the new type contingent contract is to 
encourage, or we might say put a pre- 
mium on, an agent placing all of his 
business with one company. I am not 
saying there is anything fundamentally 
wrong with this, but I do believe that 
the agent should realize this situation. 
I wonder whether he can maintain true 
independence when he ‘becomes so firmly 
tied to one single company. 

Perhaps we will find a greater trend 
toward the pure broker instead of the 
broker-agent, which most large agents 
really are. Perhaps also this program 
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yeeds, Pressures or desires by unlaw- 
ily taking money or goods which do 
jot belong to them and to which they 


have no right. 

Embezzlement is a malignancy which 
joes not appear to be curbed by any 
human progress. We can only hope to 
control the possibility of it happening or 
io financially indemnify its results when 
itdoes happen. 

‘How ‘Much Dishonesty Insurance?”, 
he formula devised by the Surety Asso- 
cation of America, through strong pro- 


motion by surety companies and the co-_ 


operation of insurance brokers and 
agents, has helped to reduce the occur- 
rences, or their possibility, of employe 
shortages exceeding the fidelity cover- 
age carried. However, vastly more work 
sill remains to be done in promoting 
the sale of adequate blanket amounts. 


| Experience on Bankers Blanket Bonds 


The surety experience on the blanket 
bonds of metropolitan and suburban 
banks still causes much concern, both as 
to frequency and severity of loss. The 
incidence of forgery losses remains 
aarmingly high, and, if anything, ap- 
pears to be on the increase. In_a public 
statement some months ago, J. Edgar 
Hoover, FBI director, called attention 
to the rise in the number of bank hold- 
‘ups, as well as to an increase in volume 
of losses due to embezzlement and other 
frauds against banks. (If these conditions 
persist, there will inevitably have to be 
increases in rates to offset the losses. 
| In the meantime, and for the present, 
only the widened use of deductible riders 
‘on the forgery clauses, some in fairly 
‘sizable amount, has enabled some bank 
coverages to remain in force in the New 
York area. What used to be sharp com- 
petition for this business is no longer 
‘apparent. There are some signs that the 
banks in this area are now beginning to 
‘give their safety and loss prevention 
programs the attention they deserve, but 
the reducing of forgeries of commercial 
paper in the stepped-up tempo of busi- 
ness activity represents quite a challenge 
to alert bank management. 

Because of the great number of bank 
mergers in the New York metropolitan 
and suburban areas over the past few 
years, the surety carriers have. under 
the rating formulas, been left with 
shrunken aggregate premium—in spite 
of larger bonds—even though carrying 
the risks of the same physical exposures. 
Supervision by bank management ad- 
mittedly becomes much more difficult 
with so many more branches, with the 
reconciling of operational systems and 
controls with those previously in force 
in the merged institutions, leaving at 
least for some time to come opportuni- 
ies for error or fraud to cause surety 
Oss, 


Excess Bank Employes Dishonesty Bond 


During the past year and a half the 
Sl million excess “bank employe dis- 
‘honesty blanket bond, with its operations 
effected by a pool of the surety com- 


‘State Agent Changes By 
_ Aetna Casualty & Surety 


Appointment of one new fire state 
“agent and reassignment of three others 
ave been announced by Aetna Casualty 
pt Surety and Standard Fire. Burton 
Selfridge Jr. was promoted to state 
/sent at Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Self- 
ridge, a graduate of Mexico City College, 
Joined the companies in 1955 and was 
vamed special agent at Denver after 
‘ompleting a six-month training course 
at the home office in Hartford. 
cearge F. Schorie, state agent at 
” ee | Rapids, was transferred to Denver 
biomed E. C. Higgison, who was as- 
es to the home office agency depart- 
me Cornelius G. McAuliffe, state 
ey Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was trans- 
sis €d to Syracuse. Edward P. Jenkins, 
merly of the Pittsburgh office, was 


i nepaie et agent-in-charge at Pough- 


eepsie, 





panies, was offered to banks in response 
to a demand for such a type of coverage 
for the catastrophic dishonesty loss, 
over and above a prescribed normal 
amount of bankers blanket bond car- 
ried. It appears as though its use as 
such supplementary coverage, especially 
since its March, 1959 revision, is finding 
favor with an increasing number of 
banks of average and smaller size. 
Little comment of special note is 
necessary about the public official and 
judicial bond lines. Their underwriting 
return is generally steady and without 


ER 


the dramatic fluctuations of the contract 
and fidelity lines over the past decade. 
The public employes blanket bond con- 
tinues to meet with increasing favor 
throughout the country, and a 11958 rate 
reduction lent additional impetus to its 
sale. 

As for judicial and specifically bonds 
of a fiduciary type, the cost of handling 
and of supervision remains high. That 
fact, as well as the highly specialized 
trained personnel necessary to operate 
it, seems to make the fiduciary bond 
business less attractive than heretofore 
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to many of the companies. Hence, there 
is a trend for more and more of the busi- 
ness to be written by the old-line surety 
companies. As may be surmised, the 
aggregate volume of judicial premiums 
has shown a constant tendency to in- 
crease, with larger estates arising out of 
higher securities values. The efficient 
manner in which these surety services 
are dispensed by the companies, as well 
as their traditional cooperation with the 


bar associations and the judiciary, have 


earned for the industry a high degree of 
professional respect. 


Some jobs call for a specialist 


eer re ee 
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Tooth pulling, adult variety, is no joke. It’s definitely a job 
for experts, because the after-effects of a botched extraction can 


be serious. Bonding problems, likewise, can best be handled by 


bonding specialists, such as will be found in every F&D field office. 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 


Bonding and Insurance 


Raltimore, Maryland 
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William H. Bennem’s 50th Anniversary 


His 


Entire Career Has Been With American Surety of Which He Is Vice President; 


N 


Serving As Chairman of Executive Committee of The Surety Association 
4 « 


of America; Has Earned Respect of the Bonding Industry 


William HH. Bennem, vice president 
and head of the fidelity underwriting de- 
partment of the American Surety of 
New York, was in a happy 
week as he marked his 50th anniversary 
in the bonding business. His has been 
a useful, well ordered career spent with 
only one company—the American Sur- 
ety. He has made a host of friends 
around the country among both agents 
and company men, many of whom will 
be remembering Mr. Bennem as _ the 
word gets around about his important 
milestone which was observed Decem- 
ber 4. 

One of the chief satisfactions he has 
derived over the years has been his con- 
tributions to the Surety Association of 
America. For at least 30 years Mr. Ben- 
nem has served as American Surety’s 
representativ e at various of its meetings 

and on committees. In this time he had 
a part in the development and extension 
of bankers blanket bonds, the commer- 
cial blanket bond, blanket position bond, 
comprehensive 3-D policy and_ blanket 
crime policy. 

Helped Create Discovery Schedule Bonds 


mood last 


He also participated in the preparation 
and promulgation by American Surety 
in early 1938 of the Discovery Schedule 
bonds, then regarded as a new concept 
of coverage in the fidelity field. At first 
viewed with misgivings by other surety 
companies, these bonds, initiated by 
American Surety, were adopted by The 
Surety Association as standard forms 
cn June 20, 1938. This step later led to 
the application of the “discovery prin- 
ciple” in the bankers blanket field. 

Interestingly, when the news broke in 


April, 1938, that American Surety had 
prepared two “discovery” bond forms— 
the name schedule and the _ position 


schedule—and that the company had de- 
cided to launch these forms independ- 
ently it caused considerable excitement 
in the industry and competing companies 
endeavored to pick flaws in the instru- 
ments. They soon gave up, however, and 
the “discovery” bonds as drawn were 
standardized for general use of all Sur- 
ety Association companies. 

Mr. Bennem’s service to the Associa- 
tion was given official recognition in 
1956 when he was elected vice chairman 
of its executive committee. Warren N. 
Gaffney, general manager, in his annnal 
report of May 9, 1957 paid the following 
tribute to him: 

ra 


Warren Gaffney’s Tributes 


“Throughout this year as vice chair- 
man and at all other important levels 
Mr. Bennem has distinguished himself 
by the expertness and reliability of his 
contributions to our deliberations. The 
rule of rotation that now removes his 
company from the executive committee 
happily wili restore it, and, we trust him, 
to that committee a year from now.” 

Then in his annual report for the 1958- 
59 period, submitted to The Surety As- 
sociation on May 14, 1959, Mr. Gaffney 
reported that ‘ ‘during the past year Mr. 
Bennem has performed with his 
usual vigor, skill and soundness. Any 


project of our association invariably is a 
better 


one for having been exposed to 





the influence of his high competence.” 

During the past year ‘Mr. Bennem has 
served with distinction as chairman of 
the executive committee for The Surety 
Association. 


Service Under Four Presidents 


In his half century with American 
Surety Mr. Bennem has served under 
four outstanding a- 





frentz, the late tan. and chief execu- 
tive of the company for many years; 
R.'‘R. Brown, president in the early 30's; 
Arthur ‘F. Lafrentz, who carried on many 
of the traditions of his illustrious father, 
and William E. ‘McKell, now chairman 
and president. In Mr. Bennem’s opinion 
each of these leaders has stressed the 
fundamental truth by word and action 
that honesty, fair dealing and mutual re- 
spect for one another are necessary fac- 
tors in successful business operations. 
His career with the company began in 
1909 in its agency department. His cou- 
sin, who was secretary to Richard De- 
ming, then an officer of American Surety, 
tipped him off that a vacancy existed in 
the agency department. He lost no time 
in landing the job. He had the good 


fortune ten years later to serve as un- 
derwriting assistant to Vice President 
William 'M. Tomlins. “This was a stimu- 


Mr. Bennem told the 
writer. He had responsibility for all 
classes of fidelity and surety bonds in 
the company’s middle district. 

He advanced further in 1927 when he 
was selected to be manager of the then 
newly formed home office fidelity depart- 
ment and for many years he supervised 
all underwriting of this line and, it 
should be noted, made an underwriting 
profit for the company. 

His next step upward came in 1941 
when he was elected vice president in 
charge of fidelity, forgery and public 
official bond operations. This is_ his 
present capacity with the company and 
in the performance of his executive 
duties he has earned the respect and 
good will of American Surety people, 
both home office and field. 


Helped Devise M. & S. War Damage 


Form 


lating experience,” 


One of Mr. Bennem’s World War II 
activities was to play an important part 
in the formulation of the money and 
securities bond form in connection with 
possible war damage. The Government 
asked the surety companies for assist- 
ance with the result that an industry 
committee was formed, headed _ by 
Arthur F. Lafrentz. He designated Mr. 
Bennem to serve as his representative 
on the committee which brought him 
into contact with other industry leaders. 
He assisted in the setting up of a central 
office at 111 John Street, New York, and 
handled many other det ails during the 
period of the war for the benefit of all 
surety companies who were members of 
this war damage group. 

Today Mr. ‘Bennem’s major interests 
are fidelity, forgery, public official and 
accountant’s liability underwriting. 


Most People Are Honest, He Says 


After 50 years in the fidelity bond field 
he still has faith in human nature and 
human beings and feels that by and 


large most people are honest. “I don’t 
think you can temporize with the truth 
either,” he told the writer 

Expressing some of his thoughts on 
the many-sided and sometimes frustrat- 
ing jobs which he handles, ‘Mr. Bennem 
said: “I learned a long time ago that it 
doesn’t pay to get excited or angry. 
I try my best to be calm under pressure. 
This sets a good example, too, for the 
people in my department.” 

While he is definitely not a_ glad- 
hander Mr. ‘Bennem enjoys good fellow- 
ship. He makes a good impression at 
meetings as a speaker, and is particular- 
ly effective in talking to large fidelity 
insureds of American Surety. They like 
the skill with which he takes care of 
their needs. 


Slant on Future Needs of Surety 
Business 


Asked to give his estimate of the fu- 
ture needs of the bonding business, Mr. 
Bennem said: “There is a need for im- 
proved methods of handling our business 
so as to reduce materially the expense 
ratio. At the same time an improvement 
in underwriting is needed, reducing the 
emphasis on production, and looking to- 
ward a fair and reasonable profit. 

“We should also strive for improved 
and continuing loss prevention activity 
and this applies to both companies and 
insureds. 

“I also hope for the establishment of 
a rating procedure which will provide, 
whenever and wherever needed, rate ad- 
justments more responsive to the then 
current conditions. Up to now rate ad- 
justments have lagged far behind eco- 
nomic trends, particularly in the fidelity 
bond rate structure.” 

As an example, Mr. Bennem pointed 
out: “Whereas prices generally have in- 
creased from 100% to 300% in recent 
years, fidelity and surety rates in large 
part have remained static or have de- 
creased, while the scope of protection 
has increased either by intent or by 
court decision.” 

On the contract bond side of the busi- 
ness Mr. Bennem sees a continuing need 
for underwriting scrutiny and observes 
that “there has been no great improve- 
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Jones and Morrell Named 
Cont’! Cas. A. & H. Mgrs. 


Continental Casualty’s appointment of 
Ben M. Jones and Jack Morrell to 
A. & H. managers at Columbus, Ohio, 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., respectively, 
is announced by Arch M. Parker, as- 
sistant vice president. 

Mr. Jones, prior to joining Continen- 
tal’s credit insurance division at Chicago 
in 1957, had demonstrated success in the 


sales, marketing and market research 
fields. Shortly after his home office ap- 
pointment, he was transferred to the 


company’s Philadelphia branch where he 
established an enviable production rec- 
ord. 

Mr. Morrell joined Continental in 1956 
as special agent for the commercial divi- 
sion. The next year, he was advanced to 
special risks division and became execu- 
tive special agent in 1958. 





American Motorists Capital 
Stock Raised to $5 Million 


Out of a total offering of 166,6662/ 


shares, American Motorist 


have subscribed for 165,998 2/3 shares,” 
Mark Kemper, financial vice prt 
announces. 


99.6%, 
ident and secretary, 
impossible,” he said, “to 
quests from stockholders 
lotments since only 668 sh 


subscribed for on the original offering 
which expired on November 27.” 

No underwriters were involv ed in thi 
offering and no commissions were pat 


on this stock issue. 

As a result of this issue 
stock dividend of 
which was declared to st 
record on November 23, 


the company becomes $5 million an 
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Nationwide’s Survey Points Conclusively to 


Trend Toward “‘All-Lines”’ Insurance Selling 


Robert A. Rennie, Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. 


By Dr. Ropert A. RENNIE 


Vice President, National Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus, O. 


vice president, made an 


outstanding impression in addressing the New Jersey CPCU chapter at Newark 
this fall on a subject of mounting interest: “The Merger of Life and Property- 
Casualty Insurance.” Mr. Rennie is convinced that real benefits for policyholders 


will result from this trend toward “all-lines” V 
Service, coverage, method of payments, claims 


of his address under these topics: 


insurance. He developed the theme 


and policyholder suits, the question of catastrophe method with large deductibles 


or the unlimited policy, and finally, the acceptance 


f one overall policy. 


Pointing out that concern for the welfare of policyholders is only one cause of 
the merger movement, and also citing intensified competition and all-out efforts of 
older companies to counteract the deep inroads of exclusive agency companies, the 
speaker predicted “measurable gains for policyholders in the years ahead.” How 
and in what way these gains may be realized are answered in the main text of Mr. 


Rennie’s speech which follows: 


We at Nationwide Insurance have been 
convinced for many years that “all-lines” 
underwriting is the best method of bring- 
ing a high-quality insurance product to 
the mass market at the lowest possible 
cost. We are also convinced that the 
“all-lines” approach is the best way to 
make sure of satisfying legitimate, un- 
filled insurance needs rather than con- 
trived needs created in order to sell a 
particular coverage. 

Some people doubt that one agent can 
adequately handle life, property and li- 
ability coverages at the same time. At 
Nationwide, we believe that we have 
proved that he can. In fact, our 5,000 
agents distribute more than 110 different 
coverages and lines of insurance. In ad- 
dition, more than half of our agents are 
now licensed to sell shares of a mutual 
fund, Mutual Income Foundation. We 
believe that the investment in M.I.F. 
provides an excellent supplement to life 
insurance in programming family finan- 
cial protection over its life cycle. 

M.I.F. assets are invested in high 
grade common stocks, which means that 
a policyholder’s fixed life insurance dol- 
lars will be supplemented by inflation- 
proof mutual fund dollars. This pro- 
vides a balanced risk; in case of defla- 
tion, the policyholder is protected by 
fixed dollars, in case of inflation, by the 
variable dollars. 

Some of our agents also are equipped 
to offer such services as mortgage loans, 
auto loans and other forms of credit. 
Conceivably, it is now possible for one 
of our agents, using only the various 
Nationwide facilities, to sell a policy- 
holder a home that we built, from ma- 
terials that we manufactured, located in 
a community that we planned and de- 
veloped, finance it through either our 
bank or mortgage company, and com- 
Petely insure all properties and persons 
involved. In practice, it doesn’t quite 
work out this way, but I mention it to 
indicate how “all-lines” you can get in 
Providing family financial protection. 


Research Program 


In our research program, we have tried 
to find out what kinds of services our 
policyholders consider most important. 
In this study, each person was asked 
'o state the three insurance services he 
Considered most important. The answers 
assured us that we were on the right 
track in our “all-lines” approach, be- 


cause the abilities of the specialist- 
agent ranked rather low in the study. 
In actual fact, service at the time of loss 
sutranks all other services in ‘the minds 
of policyholders almost two to one. 
Some of us used to believe that we 
should delegate as much claims, under- 


writing and other service work to the 
agent as possible. We now feel dif- 
ferently. We found, for example, that 
policyholders were holding the company 
rather than the agent responsible for 
the quality of insurance service by more 
than a three to one margin. As a result, 
We are now freeing ‘up our agents more 
and more from service work to do the 
job they can do best—to help families 
with their problems of risk and financial 
management. On the other hand, we are 
launching a network of drive-in claims 
Stations to stream-line the claims work. 

We have tried to find out through our 
research whether policyholders are ready 
for a comprehensive “all-lines” policy. 
We asked them whether they would 
prefer to continue to buy separate pol- 
icles for each type of insurance pro- 
tection, or whether they would prefer 
to buy one policy that covers the same 
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DR. ROBERT A. RENNIE 


risks. The responses were divided as fol- 
lows: One policy 52.8%. Separate poli- 
cies 47.2%. 

This division of preferences seems to 
indicate that we can move ahead con- 
fidently in our work on all-risk policies. 
At the same time, we must remember 
that the market for separate policies 
is likely to remain strong even after the 
introduction of the omnibus contracts. 


Two Distinct Comprehensive Policy 


Trends 


What kind of comprehensive policies 
can policyholders expect to buy in the 
future? Two distinct trends are clear. 
There is the movement toward fewer 
and more inclusive contracts for insur- 
ance “packaging,” and there is the 
approach toward broader, “all-loss” in- 
suring agreements. 

Both of these trends will be seen in 
tomorrow’s insurance coverages for the 
family household. We know that the 
economic welfare of the family unit 
depends upon its present assets and its 
future income potential. Both assets 
and income are subject to all the risks 
which the family faces in its life cycle. 
In this context, the function of insur- 
ance is to pnovide protection against 
those hazards upon which actuarial prob- 
abilities can be determined and whose 
cost is economically feasible to the in- 
sured. 

The family auto policy, and the home- 
owner’s policy, for example, are cases 
where the insurance needs of the entire 
family have been packaged in single, 
omnibus policies. The following five 
groups of policies might form a first 
approach toward a comprehensive family 


(Continued on ‘Page 1118) 
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David Q. Cohen Has Had 20 Years of 
Accomplishment With the C.&S. Assn. 


Manager of its Fidelity-Surety Dept. Merits Recognition 
for His Efforts in Building Prestige for Surety Industry 
Among Public Officials, Credit Men, Contractors, Lawyers 


By Wattace L. Capp 


Last Spring when Henry A. Cohen, 


director of the Bureau of Contracts in 
New York State’s Department of Public 
Works, was the luncheon speaker of the 
Association of Bond Underwriters of 
New York City, he spoke appreciatively 
in his talk about the long-standing har- 
monious relationship ‘between his depart- 
ment and the bonding companies. The 
man most responsible for this friendly 
relationship is David Q. Cohen, fidelity 
and surty manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. 

Now completing his 20th anniversary 
year with the Association, Mr. Cohen 
is regarded as one of the surety indus- 
try’s ablesit lawyers—a trouble shooter 
in surety industry problems, legislative 
skilled advocate 
the confer- 


and otherwise, and a 
who does his best work at 
ence table. He is a firm believer in the 
direct, forthright “Be 
your position is objectively sound and 


approach: sure 


then support it as strongly and convinc- 
ingly as you possibly can.” 

“Dave” Cohen has never sought news- 
paper headlines or public acclaim, In 
his quiet, effective manner he has dem- 
onstrated a world of usefulness to his 
“constituents,” the 133 member com- 
panies of the Association. Over the 
years they have increasingly looked to 
him for guidance on legislation pertain- 
ing to corporate suretyship, both at the 
state and Federal levels. If bills intro- 
duced are considered harmful to the in- 
dustry he will fight their enactment by 
putting together an array of facts and 
arguments. In the same manner he will 
push for constructive legislation, striving 
always to bring the statutes up to date 
and in line with surety industry practices. 


Desired: A Semblance of Coherent 
Uniformity 


In a recent luncheon interview with 
The Eastern Underwriter Mr. Cohen said 
that one of his objectives was to be help- 
ful in bringing the Federal and state 
statutes pertaining to surety bonding 
into a semblance of coherent uniformit: 
These bonding statutes are mainly in 
the fields of public works construction, 
public official, court and judicial and 
license and permit. Many of these have 
been enacted piecemeal and have no 
unifying principle. 

A natural reportorial question was: 
“Why this emphasis on coherent uni- 
formity?” In response Mr. Cohen said: 
“I’m an advocate of uniformity in the 
bonding laws so that people who do 
business with the surety companies will 
have some fair idea of where they stand 
as to coverage, which should be equitable 
not only to the obligee, but also to the 
person furnishing ‘tthe bond and _ his 
surety. For example, in today’s construc- 
tion economy when contractors, sub-con- 
tractors and suppliers of material are 
engaged in business across state lines 
their basic obligations, rights and rem- 
edies should not, so far as is possible, 
vary because of the sheer accident of 
the state where the project under con- 
struction is located.” 

Friends of “Dave” Cohen will testify 
to his adroitness in dealings with public 
officials, some of whom are sometimes 


hard to convince, not out of malice but 
for lack of information; in preparing 
legislative memoranda, and in his an- 
alysis and interpretation of state and 
Congressional legislation pertaining to 
fidelity insurance and suretyship. He 
told the writer that he has never found 
boredom in his job because “the surety 
business is constantly confronted with 
new problems that must be solved, and 
there is great satisfaction in being an 
active participant in arriving at solu- 
tions.” 
Joined Association in 1939 


A graduate of the City College of New 
York and Columbia University Law 
School, Mr. Cohen found both oppor- 
tunity and the challenge when he joined 
the Association’s law department in 1939 
after seven years of private law practice 


in New York City. Impressed by his 
academic and professional background 
and eagerness to learn, Alexander 


Foster, Jr., then manager of the fidelity 
and surety department, selected Cohen 
as his assistant. He occupied this post 
until 1947 when he was promoted to 
succeed Mr. Foster who had resigned. 

The succeeding years, full of activity, 
have been the happiest of his career. He 
is stimulated by accomplishment, by the 
many-sided aspects of his job, by his 
contacts with public officials and_ busi- 
nessmen, and with executives of mem- 
ber companies. “I could never work in 
a rut,” he says. “The more new and 
intricate problems tossed at me the bet- 
ter I like it. I never know from one 
day to the next what new situation will 
demand immediate attention and_ this 
very uncertainty suits me fine.” 

A Busy Daily Routin2 

The daily routine in Mr. Cohen’s de- 
partment usually starts off with cor- 
respondence and telephone conversations 
with member company people and oc- 


casionally public officials. This is fol- 
lowed by hours of concentration on 
drafting of legislative bills and/or 


amendments, or examination of legal 
decisions and briefs and preparation of 
memoranda concerning problems of 
consequence to member companies. 

A fair share of his time is devoted to 
his department’s fidelity and surety cir- 
cular letter which regularly reports court 
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cases and other matters of interest af- 
fecting the bonding business. This serv- 
ice, highly valued by member companies, 
is particularly helpful to home office 


legal, claim and underwriting depart- 
ments. Keeping up with current litiga- 


tion, he says, enables him to constantly 
widen his contacts among practicing 
surety lawyers. Because of their con- 
fidence in his judgment, lawyers will 
give him the inside track on information 
about pending and decided cases as soon 
as practical. 

In the current controversy over the 
Federal Tax Lien Priority Mr. Cohen 
finds himself acting as a clearing house 
on the litigation and other pertinent in- 
formation bearing on the subject. Per- 
forming in this kind of a role reacts to 
the benefit of the Casualty & Surety 
Association and the surety industry gen- 
erally. 

Pushing Fair Legislation 

While the Association must necessarily 
keep its member companies alert at all 
times to harmful legislation and take a 
positive position thereon, Mr. Cohen 
indicated to the writer that a consider- 
able amount of his time and effort is 
given to sponsoring legislation deemed 
necessary to the surety business for ef- 
fective and efficient operation. 

Among the constructive work spear- 
headed by the Association are statutes 
authorizing joint control of fiduciary 
assets by the surety and the principal. 
Sponsored as a “model bill,” this legisla- 
tion has been enacted to date in 36 
states. Frequently the entire text of a 
bill or a substantial part of it will be 
either drafted or suggested by the Asso- 
ciation. In many other instances a bill 
may not have originated with the Asso- 
ciation but Mr. Cohen will recommend 
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amendments to it “so as to bring it in 
line with accepted surety practice.” At 
the present time, in collaboration with 
The National Association of Insurance 
Agents and National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers, Mr. Cohen js 
engaged in a project to exempt bid bonds 
from countersignature requirements. In 
this first year of that effort eight states 
enacted the exemption. 

The intensity of “Dave” Cohen’s con- 
centration on legislative trends might 
give one the impression that he occupies 
an “ivory tower’ and rarely makes a 
public appearance. This is far from the 
case. Among his closest friends are the 
keymen of The Surety Association of 
America whom he sees or talks to almost 
daily. As the Casualty & Surety Asso- 
ciation’s spokesman on bonding matters 
it is important that he see people and 
keep in circulation. Admittedly he is 
not the extrovert type who thrives on 
good fellowship, but he enjoys and is 
stimulated by ideas and personal con- 
tacts. When he attends conventions he 
is a sought-after person. 

While “Dave” does not fancy himself 
a public speaker, the nature of his job 
makes it necessary for him to speak 
often. He probably surprised himself on 
a recent visit to the ‘Pacific Coast when 
he spoke extemporaneously at the fare- 
well dinner to Rollo Fay, retired Pacific 
Coast manager, National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters. Mr. ‘Cohen’s talk 
in tribute to Mr. Fay went over big. 

Self Evaluation 

“Dave” was faced with a decision 
some years ago when he took a com- 
petitive examination for government jobs 
given by the then existing Federal Board 
of Legal ‘Examiners. Out of 4,600 New 
Yorkers competing, he finished the tests 
among the first five with a grade of 
“excellent.” He was tempted to go into 
the government service at this point of 
his career but, to his everlasting satis- 
faction, the elected to stay in the surety 
bond field. 

He regards his work as both a voca- 
tion and an avocation. His academic 
and legal education at both City College 
and Columbia Law School prepared him 
thoroughly for his present work, and 
according to J. Dewey Dorsett, ACSC 
general manager, “he is a_ tower of 
strength in his managership of our fidel- 
ity-surety department.” Mr. Dorsett 
also goes on record: “I know few if any 
better lawyers than ‘Dave’ in the surety 
field.” 

Tribute from Judge C. D. Breitel 

One of his friends (also from Colum- 
bia) is (Charles D. Breitel, now an as- 
sociate justice in the Applelate Division, 
First Department, who served as coun- 
sel to Thomas E. Dewey for most of 
the period he was Governor of New 
York. Judge Breitel told the writer last 
week: 

“It is so often said that it is a truism, 
that a man’s happiness and good fortune 
is determined by the friends he has. I 
have always felt fortunate, indeed, in 
having the friendship of my old school- 
mate, David Q. Cohen, whose loyalty and 
integrity is a support to all of those who 
know him and share in his friendship. 
The qualities that have assured his suc- 
cess as aman and as a lawyer have been 
his unrelenting persistence coupled with 
a uniquely high intellectual and moral 
integrity. Add to these qualities the 
fine instrument of a good legal mind, and 
the combination is unbeatable. But this 
gives us the outside man and _ explains 
his achievements. A't the core is the 
very good fellow that he is. I am very 
proud, indeed, to have him as one ol 
my good friends.” 

On the personal side Mr. Cohen 1s 2 
studious type, more the introvert than 
extrovert. He would rather read a good 
book on any subject at home -than at- 
tend a prize fight or a musical comedy. 
As a student of national and_ interna 
tional affairs and a keen observer of the 
political scene, he would have made 3 
first rate newspaper columnist. “This 
too, I would have enjoyed,” he says. , 

His philosophy, simply expressed, 
that if one has a job to perform, do4 
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Bettye Osborn Has Made a Success 
With NAIL in Administrative Capacity 


One of the best known and most 
charming of the distaffers in the cas- 
ualty insurance business is Bettye Os- 
born of Chicago, administrative assistant 
to the general manager of the National 
Association of Independent Insurers, 
who was much in evidence at its recent 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C. 

“Bettye,” as she is known to hun- 
dreds of company executives and State 
Insurance Department officials, was the 
first employe hired by Vestal Lemmon, 
NAII general manager, when the Asso- 
ciation started in Chicago some 13 years 
ago. 

A career girl with a professional back- 
ground that included experience with an 
advertising agency and, in insurance, 
with the Zurich and Chubb & ‘Son be- 
fore she joined NAT, Bettye has some 
sound advice for the working girl: 


Work Hard; Be Patient 


“Never settle for stenographic jobs as 


your final niche. Learn a_ business. 
There’s a great future for dedicated 
women in almost all business. But, be 


prepared to work hard, and be patient. 
Recognition comes slowly, in most cases, 
to women. 

Bettye has witnessed a lot of exciting 
developments in the insurance industry, 
not the least of which, she will admit 
with very little prompting, is the brief 
but spectacular history of NAII. “It has 
been a tremendously thrilling experi- 
ence,” she says. “When I first started, 
there was just Mr. Lemmon and myself. 
We had a little two-room office and only 
40 member companies. 

“Now, in just a little over 10 years. 
we have 47 employes, 310 members and 
81 subscribers. We occupy an_ entire 
floor of the Inland Steel Building in 
Chicago. Perhaps most significant of all, 
when I tell someone I work for NAITI, 
they know immediately what I’m talking 
about.” 


Tribute to Her Boss 


Bettye describes her boss, Vestal 
Lemmon, as “one of the most capable, 
dedicated men I’ve ever known.” She 


BETTYE OSBORN 


attributes the lion’s share of credit for 
NAII’s rapid rise to prominence in the 
industry to his personal leadership. 
Starting off as Mr. Lemmon’s secre- 
tary, Miss Osborn was promoted to her 
present post in 1952. As administrative 
assistant her duties require that she be 
a sort of jack-of-all-trades. She is re- 
sponsible for internal administration, as 
her title implies, which includes most of 
the functions of a combination office 


manager and personnel director. She 
assists in the planning for all NAITI 
meetings and has the primary responsi- 


bility for planning and arranging the 

“social” side of such affairs—banquets, 
luncheons, entertainment, receptions. She 
makes the arrangements for all meetings 
of the board of governors, attends their 
meetings and takes the minutes. 

Bettye is a native of Evansville, Ind. 
Her hobbies, when she has time for 
them, include swimming, golf, music and 
reading. She’s a member of the Insur- 
ance Distaff Executives Association of 
Chicago and the National Association of 
Insurance Women. 





NAII MEMBERSHIP INCREASED 





22 Companies, 13 Stocks, Eight Mutuals, 
e Reciprocal, Join National Assn. 
of Independent Insurers 

Vestal Lemmon, general manager of 
the National Association of Independent 
Insurers, announced recently that 22 
companies, 13 stocks, eight mutuals, and 
one reciprocal, have been admitted to 
the NAITI. 

New mutual members are: Texas Farm 
Mutual of Waco; General Union Mutual 
of Chicago; Washington County Ins. Co., 
Washington, Pa.; Harlesville Mutual, 
Harlesville, Pa.; Dakota Mutual Fire & 
Casualty, Yankton, S. Dakota; Florida 
arm Bureau Mutual of Gainesville ; 
Monarch Mutual of Chicago; and the 
Adams Mutual, Chicago. 

New stock company members are: 
National Automobile Ins. Co., Atlantic 
Beach, Fla.; American Homeowners Ins. 

, Washington, D. C.; National Home 
of Los Angeles: Grange League Fed- 


gomry, Ala.; Harbor Ins. Co. of 
Los Angeles: Grange League Fed- 
eration, Ithaca, N. Y.; United Se- 


curity, Baton Rouge, La.; Financial Fire 

Casualty, Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Great 
American of Dallas Fire & Casualty ors 
J “Sy ab Guaranty Ins. Co. of Milwau- 

; Southeastern Fidelity Fire of At- 

ath. Ga.; Peninsular Fire, epee iit 
Fla.; and’ Manchester Insurance & I 
demnity of St. Louis. 

ew reciprocal member is Food Service 
Insurance Exchange, Tampa. 


ACCO Claim Adjusters 
Attend Auto Damage School 


The American Casualty of Reading, 
Pa., has launched its second consecutive 
year of automobile damage schools for 
claim adjusters. 

Thirteen claim adjusters from 12 
ACCO branch offices were enrolled in 
the recently concluded two-week class. 
Director of the school was Wallace H. 
Vance, manager of the company’s prop- 
erty and material damage departments. 
He was assisted by Peter Rivers, a 
claim adjuster from ACCO’s Reading 
branch office. 

Other company officers participating 
in the school included Walter J. Dodd, 
assistant vice president and executive 
officer of the claim department; Fred W. 
Schaffert and John A. Palmer, assistant 
vice presidents in that department. 

The class studied automobile parts and 
their cost, as well as the cost of making 
repairs to damaged vehicles. This is 
the second year that the company has 
held such schools for its claim adjusters. 

This school is ACCO’s latest milestone 
towards faster and better claim service. 
Graduates, who already are qualified ad- 
justers on first and third party auto 
claims, will now be able to follow 
through on a claim or loss from start to 
finish and make on-the-spot settements 
of claims. In addition to auto damage, 
ACCO expanded the course to include 
sessions on all phases of a multiple-line 
claim operation. 








Guy Warfield’s Observations 


(Continued from Page 106) 


will become ominous to many of the fine 
specialty companies who support the 
American Agency System. 


Cites Life Insurance Selling Pattern 


When I said before that I did not see 
anything fundamentally wrong with be- 
ing tied to one company in its entirety, 
I recognize that while this is the pattern 
of the Allstate and State Farm Insur- 
ance companies it is also the prevailing 
pattern of the life insurance business. 
With the increased combinations of gen- 
eral and life insurance companies, plus 
trends here noted, the next most logical 
trend is towards life insurance type of 
selling for the fire-casualty business. 

The selling forces could well become 
two part—brokers and controlled or 
semi-controlled agents. 

Few agents today who are realistic 
fail to recognize that we are not ap- 
proaching, but are already well into a 
merchandising revolution in the insur- 
ance business. Undoubtedly it started 
some years ago when certain specialty 
companies and direct writers embarked 
on their new sales approach, accompanied 
by big programs of national magazine 
advertising. This was new to the gen- 
eral insurance business, but it had many 
aspects of life insurance selling, notably 
the emphasis on continuous selling, 
which by the construction of the fire- 
casualty-surety business has not been 
possible. As* our general insurance busi- 
ness has so far been constituted the 
average good agent must devote well 
over 50% of his time to underwriting, 
servicing the account and doing the 
necessary paperwork. 

Actually the real merchandising rev- 
olution began in a sales ‘philosophy that 
required the salesman to sell and trans- 
fer the service and paper work to the 
insurance company. No one can gainsay 
the fact that this philosophy of mer- 
chandising has received great public ac- 
ceptance. However, I’m sure most agents 
who have devoted their lifetimes to the 
general insurance business, wonder 
whether public acceptance has been as 
complete as it appears or whether the 
many who have accepted this system ever 
had the opportunity to try any other 
system. A second thought that must 
rear its ugly head is whether they tried 
our old system and found it wanting. 

When this is all analyzed we will 
probably find that there is some of each 
type of selling involved. I'f this is true, 
where must the blame bbe placed? The 
system of marketing that has prevailed 
so long has been called the American 
Agency System. Until recently the 
agents and brokers that operated within 
this system and the companies that sup- 
ported it have written the majority of 
the ‘fire and casualty business of this 
country. Unfortunately developments of 
the last decade or more have made 
serious encroachments on our system 
and in many areas the so-called “cap- 
tive agent” system ‘have reached the 
point where they write the largest pre- 
mium volume of some classes, notably in 
the automobile insurance line. 


Agents Must Be More Vocal 


Some of the blame must be placed 
on the agents. When such a large seg- 
ment of our customers buy from com- 
petitors on price alone, we should take 
real notice. In today’s economy almost 
every other branch of business is seeing 
a growth of quality products. In fact, 
some of the luxury features offered by 
some businesses border on the ridiculous. 
Why then is our business reversing this 
trend and showing a departure from the 
quality line to one that looks as good 
and costs less? 

My personal opinion is that the Ameri- 
can Agency System has not been suf- 
ficiently vocal about its merits for the 
public to give it the needed recognition. 
We perform many services in the course 
of a day for our policyholders which our 

‘captive agent” competitors do not (or 
cannot) perform. If the public doesn’t 





NATIONWIDE CORP. INCOME UP 





Three Subsidiaries Report Combined In- 
creases of 14%, or $108,000 Total 
Gain in Income Over ’58 Figure 

Nationwide Corporation, a holding 
company, reported a ‘14% increase in net 
cperating income for the first three quar- 
ters of 1959 as compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. 

The third-quarter report showed a net 
of $548,000 as of September 30, compared 
with $481,000 on the same date last year. 
Gross income of $755,000 was up $108,000. 


The report to shareholders was ac- 
companied by a 3% stock distribution 
payable to shareholders of record ‘No- 
vember 2. It was the second 3% distri- 
bution this year. 

Paul Bordman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, said that three companies 
in which Nationwide Corporation has 
major investments gained $417,000,000 in 
insurance in force in the first nine 
months of the year. He said the figure 
exceeds the gain made in the full 12 
months of 1958. The three companies 
are Nationwide Life, Michigan Life, and 
Northwestern National Life. Their com- 
bined insurance in force passed # billion 
in September. 

Nationwide Life, which started busi- 
ness in 1931 and is a major subsidiary 
of the corporation, reached $1.5 billion 
of insurance in force less than three 
years after it hit the $1 billion mark. 

During the year the corporation en- 
tered new fields with purchase of a ma- 
jority stock interest in Brunson Bank & 
Trust and Brunson Savings & Loan, 
hoth of Columbus. It also bought 16,032 
common shares of the stock of Tectum 
Corp., a manufacturer of building mate- 
rials with plants in Arkansas and Ohio. 





know about our “personalized service” he 
isn’t willing to pay to get it. But if he 
knows of it I am convinced that there 
will always be a large segment of our 
buyers who are willing to pay us more 
because they gain so much by doing it. 
Organized agents are now advertising 
nationally under the NAIA big “I” ban- 
ner. They are beginning to tell of some 
of the advantages they have to offer, 
but until the agents individually can 
develop a system of communication with 
their customers it will continue to be 
hard for the customer to see much dif- 
ference in two practically similar policies. 
This communication must not try to ex- 
plain a philosophy of independence or 
to defend one method of merchandising 
against another. The public cares very 
little for this. Instead, the communica- 
tion must get across the idea that when 
they buy from our team they get more 
for their money. This they will accept. 


“Rough Going” for A. A. S. in Next 
Five Years 


All in all the next five years are going 
to be interesting and trying. The com- 
panies will unquestionably be handling 
all mass markets of automobile insur- 
ance and perhaps homeowners policies 
by some form of automation. Some form 
of continuous policy approach will be 
here and accompanied by at least some 
features of direct billing. Agents with 
much smaller return on each sale are 
going to be trying to adapt themselves 
to the new order to sell more units. 

My great fear is that the Agency 
System as now constituted is going to 
have rough going trying to make the 
change. I have no fear of their ability 
to make it ultimately, but the job of 
maintaining a servicing organization and 
still adapting to mass selling is going to 
require serious thought. 

Real statesmanship is going to be 
needed. If we allow old “scared cows” 
to stay they are likely to produce road- 
blocks that might be unsurmountable. 
The American Agency Svstem has never 
been static, however, and will u!timately 
adapt in the manner that has made it 
capable of marketing insurance in this 
country in a manner that has never been 
duplicated elsewhere in the world. It 
will be a different business from today 
and the past but a flourishing one withal. 
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Utica Mutual Assets 
Surpass $75 Million 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS REVEAL 





Company Advances Trench, Hoffman, 
Ullrich, Clark and Thompson; Regular 
Employe Xmas Bonus Again Approved 





An increase in premiums written, con- 
tinuance of dividends on workmen’s com- 
pensation and automobile policies and 
several executive appointments were an- 
nounced at the recent quarterly meeting 
of Utica Mutual’s board of directors. 

The financial statement submitted by 
president-general manager Joseph P. 
Craugh, showed premiums written for 
the first nine months of over $31,000,000. 
Mr. ‘Craugh further indicated that the 
assets of the company as of September 
30, had risen to $75,364,392 and that the 
premium volume for the year ending 
December 31, would exceed $41,000,000. 
He also commented that the automobile 
loss experience continues to remain un- 
favorable. 

A resolution was approved continuing 
the 15% dividend on all workmen’s com- 
pensation policies and 10% on automo- 
bile lines with a few exceptions. 

Five Named to Official Posts 

Fred H. Trench was elected to the 
board of directors and was also elected 
treasurer, to succeed the late O. J. 
McKeown. Mr. Trench joined Utica Mu- 
tual in September 1919, and was man- 
ager of the underwriting department 
until September 1954, when he became 
budget director. A memorial resolution 
was adopted and inscribed in the minutes 
of the meeting for Mr. McKeown, who 
passed away on August 27. 

Ralph E. Hoffman was appointed to 
the executive and finance committee of 
the hoard of directors. Mr. Hoffman 
joined the Utica Mutual in 1927; became 
chief accountant in 1931, was appointed 
secretary-comptroller in 1949 and was 
elected a director of the board in 1953. 

Ernest A. Ullrich was appointed vice 
president in charge of the company’s 
southeastern division. Mr. Ullrich has 
been with the U tica Mutual since 1933. 
Following a year in the Albany terri- 
tory, Mr. Ullrich was in charge of agency 
offices in Harrisburg, Pa., and Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., before going to the Atlanta 
office as special agent in charge of pro- 
duction for Florida, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi. In 1943 Mr. Ullrich be- 


manager of the southeastern divi- 


came 
sion. 

Linus Clark, associated with the ac- 
counting department since 1931, and in 


accountant since 
treasurer 


the capacity of chief 
1949, was appointed assistant 
in charge of investments. 

George Thompson, also of the account- 
ing department since 1942, was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Clark as chief account- 
ant. 

The board also approved payment of 
the regular Christmas bonus to the some 
1,100 employes in the home, branch and 
district offices. A similar bonus thas been 
given to Utica Mutual employes each 
Christmas with the exception of the 1930 
depression years. 


Interstate Stock Offered 
White, Weld & Co. Inc., headed an 


underwriting group which offered 85,- 
000 shares of Interstate Fire & Casualty 
common stock at a price of $16.75 a 
share. Net proceeds from sale of the 
common shares will be used to increase 
the company’s capital and surplus in re- 
lation to its actual and possible future 
volume of business. It is the present 
intention of the company to contribute 
additional capital and surplus to its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Chicago Insur- 
ance Co. 
The home 
Bloomington, IIl., 
fice in Ohicago. For the six months 
ended June 30, 1959, the company and 
its subsidiary had gross premiums writ- 
ten of $3,267,823. Upon completion of 
the current financing, outstanding cap- 
italization of the company will consist of 
225,000 shares of common stock, $5 par 
value per share. 


Interstate is in 
the executive of- 


office of 
and 





OHIO CAS. DIVIDENDS HIGHER 





Net Per Share Earnings Are $2.16 For 
First Nine Months; Premium 
Writings Were $55,370,000 
Ohio Casualty have de- 
dividend of 


Directors of 
clared a regular quarterly 
14 cents per share plus a year-end extra 
of eight cents per share payable Decem- 
ber 15 on stock of record ‘December 5. 
The total dividend paid during 1959 will 
be 64 cents as compared to 58 cents paid 
during 1958. 

In reviewing 
group for the 


operations of the 
nine months, Chair- 


_ the 
first 


man Howard Sloneker pointed out that 
assets had increased to $88,328,000 and 
policyholders’ surplus to $26,660,000 as of 
September 30, 1959, as compared to $79,- 
189,000 and $24,669,000, respectively as of 
September 30, 1958. 

Premium writings were $55,370,000 for 
the first nine months of 1959 as com- 
pared to $49,192,000 for the comparable 
period last year. 

Per share earnings after taxes and ad- 
justed to reflect the increase in the un- 
earned premium reserve equity were 
$2.16 for the first nine months of 1959 as 
compared to $2.12 for the (first nine 
months of 1958. 


OKLAHOMA REVISES CAR RATES 

Mutual Insurance ‘Rating Bureau has 
enacted revised automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability rates for 
and commercial vehicles and 
division 1 Oklahoma. 
vision, which became effective December 
9, produced a statewide rate level in- 
passenger autos of 221%. 
Commercial car rates went up 8.5% and 
(division 1) rates 


passenger 


risks in The re- 


crease for 


garage risks were 


raised 2.2%. 





‘*Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 





Dangerous outlook 


Neither you nor the ostrich can hide from danger. A fire, unexpected personal accident, 
robbery, disabling illness, auto crash, lawsuit ...any one of these financial losses could 
wipe out the fruits of a lifetime of hard work. ‘Don’t bury your head in the sand’’ to the 
value of modern up-to-date insurance protection. Be sure, in these days of inflation, 
that the amount of your coverage is adequate. Your local independent insurance agent or broker 
who represents the Maryland in your community knows what kind of insurance you need, 
and when you need it. And he’s always at hand, ready to act, when loss occurs. 
Because he knows his business, it’s good business for ‘you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 


Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 


—— 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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In a recent address before the 20th 
annual conference of the Insurance Ac- 
countants Association at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, W. A. 
Smith, manager in that city of Joseph 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., advised his audience 
that answers to any or almost all oper- 
ational problems that present themselves 
may be best found by those whose spe- 
cialized experience is sufficiently wide- 
spread to get at the basis of the problem 
or problems. 

Mr. Smith’s speech, which gained fav- 
orable reception at this conference, was 
titled “Practical Economy in Operations.” 

After stressing the need of attacking 
the expense reduction problem with the 
right tools, the speaker explained why 
this need must be brought to the fore- 
front in management considerations 
Among the contributing problems he con- 
sidered were the following: 


Contributing to Higher Loss 


Ratios 


Factors 


“(1.) High loss ratios in the automo- 
bile line are due in part to uncontrollable 
elements such as the high awards to 
claimants by juries, increase in repair 
costs of vehicles by virtue of the combin- 
ation of increased wages of mechanics, in- 
creased costs of materials and the current 
trend of automobile manufacture that has 
resulted in relatively minor apparent 
damage requiring extremely costly re- 
placements rather than inexpensive spot 
repairs. 


“(2.) Increased number of severe wind 
storms which has added a considerable 
financial burden. 


“(3.) The number of cars and _ their 
speed which has increased and the result- 
ing percentage of inept drivers with de- 
ficiencies of vision or reaction speed 
unable to cope with these changes. 


“(4.) The increased number of trucks 
on the highways with the proportional 
number of lesser qualified drivers, which 
have contributed to the higher accideni 
tolls.” 


Management’s concern with the oper- 
ating expense ratio as the only means 
for reducing company expenditures, is 
another fallacy in executive thinking to- 
day, Mr. Smith said. As he explained: 
“Unfortunately, the roof had to fall in 
on many managements before they be- 
came aware of the fact that, regardless 
of how much money their organizations 
had been making as a result of their 
operations, they should also have made 
sure that operations were being con- 
ducted in an efficient, practical and eco- 
nomical manner. You cannot avoid the 
feeling that the emphasis placed on 
economy in operations was very, very 
late, It should have been done long 
since with the result when the unfavor- 
able underwriting experience developed, 
Many companies would have been in a 
better position to ride out the storm.” 


Executive Apathy and Complacency 


Mr. Smith placed emphasis on this 
| point because of the danger of the execu- 
| lve apathy, “of being satisfied with re- 
sults merely because they might be 
| ‘ermed good,” when with proper investi- 
gation, costs could be lower and results 
better.” 
Company complacency stemming from 
investment income and profits and the 
neglecting of underwriting, were also ex- 
plored by the speaker, who warned that 
3 high level of income and profits will 
peri, with limited activity and that 
Pegins! underwriting or the cancelling 
‘ usiness once acquisitioned is also 
/™oney down the drain. 
‘it erefore,” Mr. Smith stated, “the 
St consideration in evaluating the out- 
| 80ng dollar is whether or not it is being 
which to produce or process business 
vl it may reasonably be presumed 
be result in a profit. In respect of 
Processing cost, cancellation of business 








Smith Says Personal Economy Can’t 
Be Achieved on Hit or Miss Basis 


written is additional non-productive ex- 
pense.” 

In considering production costs of busi- 
ness and the processing of that busi- 
ness, the speaker brought forth the re- 
lationship between the agent and the 
company. “Control of losses and the pro- 
duction of business by the field,” he is 
convinced, “go hand in hand.” Mr. Smith 
also believes: 

“Field men should be relieved from 
every possible duty that could interfere 
with their devoting full time to the serv- 
icing and supervision of the companies’ 
producing plant. This, of course, would 
include the requirement that they have 
knowledge of the agents’ financial condi- 
tion and are supplied with information as 
to delinquent balances so that they may 
press for their collection. However, the 
field men should not be brought into the 
collection picture unless the accounts are 
delinquent or there are other unusual 
circumstances.” 

Citing the number of companies who 
have recently pooled their machine ac- 
counting and statistical work, he said this 
is “a heartening demonstration of the 
broadening of thinking along these lines.” 
He also pointed to the fact that smaller 
companies with less working income 
would benefit from the collective use of 
this electronic data, and would conceiv- 
ably increase sales volumes. 


Company and Agents Must Work 
Together on Reinsurance 


On the subject of reinsurance, Mr. 
Smith stressed the responsibility of man- 
agement to carefully supervise reinsur- 
ance programs and keep costs down. But 
again, the company and agent must work 
as a team. He brought out: “If the com- 
Dany processes its business uneconom- 
ically, rates must be higher and commis- 
sions lower and if the reinsurer negoti- 
ates agreements that have the company 
working to an inordinate degree for the 
reinsurer, he helps to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs for his segment of 
the industry. The fortunes of each are 
intertwined and integrity, efficiency, in- 
dustry and economy are of prime neces- 
sity in each for the ultimate good of all.” 

In closing, ‘Mr. Smith reiterated the 
importance of practical economy as a 
goal that can not be accomplished with 
a “hit or miss approach.” 

“Management must take the initiative 
and no steps should be taken until the 
broad picture has been surveyed. The 
survey can probably be better made by 
others than company employes as there 
will be the advantages, among others, of 
breadth of experience; absence of preju- 
dice in favor of certain departments or 
theories; lack of jealousies or resent- 
ments to be expected among employes; 
the full time devotion to the survey 
by the independent consultants not pos- 
sible if company employes with other pri- 


mary duties attempt the survey. It should 
be hoped that recommendations would 
result for the correction of the major 
weaknesses rather than an attempt made 
to dot all ‘I’s’ and cross all ‘T's.’ 

“If the company personnel are given 
relief by major corrections they will 
themselves refine the operations for 
which they are responsible and so feel 
that they have made a major contribu- 
tion to the improvement. This can re- 
sult in a morale boost of continuing 
benefit to the company.” 


N. Y. Safety Convention and 
Exposition Names Chairmen 


The appointment of the general chair- 
men and two general vice chairmen for 
New York’s 30th annual Safety Conven- 
tion and Exposition have been an- 
nounced by the Greater New York 
Safety Council. 

Sponsored by the Safety Council with 
the participation of nearly all depart- 
ments of the city administration and 
local and national groups concerned 
with accident prevention, the convention 
and exposition will be held at the Statler 
Hilton in New York, March 28 through 
April 1, 1960. 

Henry G. T.amb, safety engineer, 
American Standards Association, is gen- 
eral chairman. Named as general vice 
chairmen are O. P. Peters, superintend- 
ent of the New York engineering depart- 
ment of Employers’ Group, and Arthur 
F. Fuller, supervising engineer of the 
Aetna Insurance Group. 

Lewis R. Morrison, chairman of the 
convention interim committee announced 
that Paul F. Strickler, executive vice 
president of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, is in charge of the con- 
vention administration and William J. 
Farley, assistant to the executive vice 
president of the Safety Council, is the 
convention secretary. 


Kloppenburg Promoted to 


Standard Executive Secretary 

Standard Accident has promoted Victor 
I.. Kloppenburg as executive secretary of 
the company. 

Mr Kloppenburg began his insurance 
career with Standard Accident in 1924 as 
a student in the home office training 
school. In 1925 he became an_ under- 
writer in the home office contract bond 
department and in 1929 was named man- 
ager of the bonding department at the 
company’s Cleveland service office. He 
was appointed bonding manager at the 
New England office in 1934, then in 1947 
named manager of the branch. Iter he 
was named resident vice president in 
New England and retained that post until 
his recent appointment. 

His new assignment involves him di- 
rectly with Assistant Vice President W. 
W. Peterson in the administration of the 
company’s contract bond operations. 

Mr. Kloppenburg attended the Univer- 
sity of Towa, and is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. 








Gerling International Insurance Company, Del. U.S.A. 
Robert Gerling & Co. Inc., Managers 
27 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Universale Reinsurance Company 
Bahnhofstr. 1, Zurich, Switzerland 


Gerling International Compagnie d'Assurances 
et de Réassurance S.A. 


26 rue du Lombard, Bruxelles, Belgium 








Rohn Joins Johnson & Higgins 


As Sr. Account Executive 


Richard M. i\Rohn has joined Johnson 
& Higgins, New York City, international 
insurance brokers and employe benefit 
plan consultants, as a senior account ex- 
ecutive, Elmer L. Jefferson, president, 
has announced. Mr. Rohn had been di- 
rector of group sales in Boston for the 
New England Mutual Life prior to join- 
ing J. & H. Mr. Rohn, who holds an 
LL.B degree from Kent College of Law, 
was admitted to the Illinois Bar in 1946. 
He holds a B.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, School of Business 
Administration. 

He began his insurance career in 1937 
with the James S. Kemper Co., in Chi- 
cago, as a special representative respon- 
sible for sale of all general lines of in- 
surance. In 1947 he was named manager 
of Kemper’s group A. & H. department. 
He was recalled for two years to serve 
as Major in the United States Air 
Force in 1951. 

Following an honorable discharge, Mr. 
Rohn joined New England Mutual as 
the Chicago district group manager of 
life, accident and health, and pensions 
His territory included the nine mid-west- 
ern states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. 





CRUIKSHANK CO. GETS 130 WM. ST. 


N. Y. Real Estate Company Named 
Managing and Renting Agent of 
Mass. Bonding Building 
Cruikshank Company has been ap- 
pointed managing and renting agent of 
the 12-story office building at 130 Wil- 


liam Street, New York City, in the 
heart of the insurance district. The 
property is owned by the Massachu- 


setts Bonding & Ins. Co. of Boston, 
who occupy a number of floors in the 
building. The building was completely 
remodelled in recent years to provide 
air conditioning throughout, fluorescent 
lighting and a new lobby with new self- 
service elevators in the southerly addi- 
tion of the building. The first floor is 
occupied by a branch of the First Na- 


tional City Bank. 136 William Street 
and 94 Fulton Street are included in 
the management contract. 

Within a short time, Cruikshank 


Company has been appointed agents for 
six large structures on William Street 
These include the new 27 story building 
at the southwest corner of Wall Street 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; the 29 story main office 
building of the Bank of New York, at 
the northeast corner of Wall Street; 22 
stories at 52 William Street; 31 stories 
at 110 William Street, and at the north- 
east corner of John Street, for Crum 
& Forster. The agents also manage One 
Liberty Street which is 20 stories, op- 
posite the new Chase Manhattan build- 
ing. 


REVISED COMP. LAW EDITIONS 

New editions of the Georgia, Missouri 
and Nebraska workmen’s compensation 
law pamphlets have been published and 
are being distributed by the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies. In- 
corporating important changes in the 
respective state laws these editions con- 
tain (1) a digest and complete text of 
compensation law, and (2) pertinent sup- 
plementarv laws, including all 1959 legis- 
lative amendments. 


Allstate Cos. Advance Six 


Allstate announces the following six 
executive appointments: Thomas L. Le- 
Cain, operating manager, and Charles 
W. Brakefield, district sales managers, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., regional office; John 
L. Hildebrandt, claim manager, Kansas 
City regional office; Charles S. Morris, 
public relations manager, and James L. 
Peabody, sales supervisor, Denver re- 
gional office; and Herbert J. Engel, 
claim manager, national accounts depart- 
ment, 
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David (). Cohen's Career 


(Continued from Page 1/10) 


“Don’t 
the 


as 


good job and be satisfied with it. 
expect accolades from people. If 
job is good, they recognize it 
such and give you credit. Be helpful to 


will 


Insurance Council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management. Both of 
these associations rely to a great degree 
on Mr. Cohen for guidance on suretyship 
problems. He is also a member of the 
New York Bar and the County Lawyers 
Association. 

In retrospect “Dave” Cohen is happy 
with the choice he made in joining the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
not only for the career it has 








others at any and all times. It pays panies, 
New York State Official Pays Tribute 
companies and 


The importance of a harmonious relationship between surety 


public officials, such as David Q. Cohen has built up over the years, is well expressed 


in the recognition given by Henry 
New York State’s 


Eastern Underwriter 


A. Cohen, 
Department of Public Works at Albany. 


director of the bureau of contracts in 
Mr. Cohen wrote The 


“Your article about Dave Cohen is a good move for a meritorious representative 


of a great industry. 
conference I shad 


Cohen attended a 


Our first meeting was in 
arranged. 


New York about 1946 when Dave 
The contractors were seeking a 


surety bond to cover payment by New York State for equipment that could not 


be installed immediately. 
Works wanted negotiable securities, 
they had had with bonding companies 


up with express obligations of the document. 
and without any criticism over the years during which the bond 


It worked well 
was used. 


were not happy ones. 


Some representatives of the State Department of Public 
but no surety bond because certain experiences 


However, Dave came 
The state agreed to try the procedure. 


“Upon Dave's insistence that the surety companies were interested in demon- 


strating good faith—criticism from our people to the contrary—he got the oppor- 


tunity to prove it. 
me a - 
of public 
anty of the surety bond.” 


Since then his active and wholehearted cooperation has afforded 
iaison between the Department and the surety companies that is exemplary 
relations and has dispelled the theory that only a law suit was the guar- 





ener 





dividends to exchange views and share 


your knowledge with others.” Always 
interested in the younger men coming 
into the surety field, Mr. ‘Cohen feels 


complimented when they call upon him 
for guidance and counsel in their jobs. 

His two main outside affiliations are 
in the organized Bar and in the credit 
management field. He serves on the 
Insurance Committee of the New York 
Credit and Financial Management As- 
sociation and is a vice chairman of the 


afforded him but also for the intellectual 
stimulation he gets from his colleagues 
and friends on the staff, in the member 
and in Tihe Suretv Association 


companies 
of America. He feels that he has made 
his own niche in the surety industry 


and that the more he can contribute to 
further the prestige and welfare of the 
business the happier he will be. If 
pressed, “Dave” confesses his greatest 
love for the contract bond field; the most 
important single line of suretyship. 


DALLAS SURETY ASSN. ELECTS 





E. V. Roth Praises 10-Year-Growth; 
Powledge, Birdwell, Stricklin and 
Frederick New Officers 

George L. Powledge of Standard Ac- 
cident, was elected president of the 
Surety Underwriters Association of Dal- 
las, at its recent 10th annual dinner 
meeting. Mr. Powledge succeeds Mel- 
vin M. Thweatt, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. P. K. Birdwell, American 
Surety, was elected vice president; 
Lawrence Stricklin, Employers’ Group, 
secretary, and Thomas E. Frederick, Na- 
tional of Hartford, treasurer. 

Over 60 guests and members of the 
association attended the meeting at the 
Lakewood Country Club, including E. 
Vernon Roth, secretary of the Surety 
Association of America, resident branch 
managers in Dallas, and hiome office ex- 
ecutives. 

Paying tribute to the constant support 
of association members and committees 
in coping with special problems during 
the past year, Mr. Thweatt noted the 
continuous growth of the Dallas associa- 
tion since its organization ten years ago 
and its high position in the surety busi- 
ness in the southwest. As a token of 
esteem, Mr. Thweatt was presented with 
a plaque and traveling equipment by the 
association. 

Advocating increased recognition of 
the training, experience and influence of 
surety company representatives, Mr. 
Powledge stressed the growing prestige 
and impressive premium volume gained 
by the business as a result of their de- 
votion to the business. 

The first decade of association pro- 
gress since it was organized in the fall 

of 1949 has been one of many out- 
standing achievements, Mr. Roth told 
the surety underwriters. A strong and 
vigorous force for good, the Dallas as- 
sociation, he said, has successfully up- 
held the sound interests of the surety 
business throughout its area. 





ASST. MANAGER APPOINTED 


Standard Accident announces the ap- 
pointment of William D. Stafford as 
assistant manager. bond department at 
the company’s Dallas branch office. 
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Poor Driving Records 
Keep Auto Rates Up 


SCHROEDER TELLS INS. BUYER; 





Allstate Vice President Says Industry 
Trying to Shave Rate Costs 
Needs Drivers’ Help 





The cost of automobile accidents ha; 
skyrocketed to a record high and jg , 
matter that seriously concerns all mo. 
torists, Edward H. Schroeder, Allstate’; 
vice president in charge of claims said ip 
Pittsburgh before a recent meeting of the 
Insurance Buyers. Mr. Schroeder pre. 
dicted 

“Total dollar cost of the nation’s 195 
traffic accidents will climb well beyon( 
the $7 billion mark, and the number oj 
traffic accidents this year will exceed th 
staggering total of 10 million. 

‘Insurance claim figures show thi 
each accident on the average is more 
expensive than ever before,” he said 
Rising auto repair, medical and hospita 
costs and higher jury awards are keys 
higher claim costs and these are reflectei 
in auto insurance rate changes. 

“Motorists set their own rates by their 
driving records. Unless accidents are heli 
in check and costs are reduced, rate 
cannot be decreased,” he declared. 

Mr. Schroeder said while the insurance 
industry is a leader in traffic safety, the 
companies also strive to keep policy: 
holder premium costs at a minimum 
through the prompt handling of claims 
and continued: 

“Ninety-nine out of 100 loss suits file’ 
are settled without going to a jury for 
judgment. The insurance industry j 
doing a good job of discharging its ob- 
ligations.” 





Allstate Organizes Swiss 
Subsidiary Holding Company 
Organization by the Allstate of a sub. 
sidiary holding company, Allstate In- 
surance International, S. of Zuric! 
Switzerland, has been announced. 

Allstate’s President Judson B. Brane 
said the purpose of the holding compan 
is to own and manage Altstadt Ver 
sicherungs, A. G., Allstate’s Swiss oper 
ating company, and any other foreig 
insurance subsidiaries when and if the 
are formed. Formation of Alstadt wa 
announced in June. 

Allstate International has a capital 
10 million Swiss francs. Of this, 6.3 mi 
lion francs was paid in by transfer | 
Allstate International of Allstate Con 
panies’ stock in Alstadt Versicherung: 
The balance was paid in cash. 

Directors of the holding company a 
Mr. Branch, Henry S. Moser, Allstate: 
senior vice president, and three prom 


Rinder- 


inent Swiss executives—H. U. 
knecht, Dr. Eric Gasser and Dr. 4 
Zublin. 

Mr. Branch is chairman and M: 


Moser vice-chairman of the holding com 
pany’s board. Mr. Rinderknecht is man 
aging director of Alstadt. 





American Group Advances 


Florian and Fosselma 


Richard E. Florian has been name 
casualty manager at The American In- 
surance Group’s San Francisco brane 
office, Resident Vice President Carol! 
Mass announced. Until this appointmet 
Mr. Florian was casualty manager 
the Des Moines branch office. Charl 
A. Fosselman assumes Mr. Florian’s {ot 
mer position. 

Mr. Florian joined the Group in 194 
as a payroll examiner in the head offi 
In 1950 he was transferred to the I 
bility underwriting department. He we 
promoted underwriting supervisor ? 
Chicago in 1955, and was transferred * 
Des Moines as casualty manager in | : 

Mr. Fosselman joined the Group "— 
1952 as an underwriting trainee at ™ 
head office. He was transferred to 
Moines in 1953 and was promoted to 
ualty underwriting supervisor for t 
Des Moines branch office in 1956. 
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REINSURANCE 


REINSURANCE — steady 
source of extra capacity 
and security—follows you 
into the new and broad- 
ened areas of service our 
expanding economy now 
demands. 


Employers Re is qualified 
in all U.S. jurisdictions and 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


MULTIPLE LINES 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
100 Bush St. 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson 


NEW YORK 
107 William St. 
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Payne H. Midyette of ‘Tallahassee Has 
Nearly Four Decades of Useful Service 


In Interview He Points to Industry Changes Ahead as “Almost 
Revolutionary” in Effect and Scope; Looks to Future With 


Confidence and Optimism 


By Harotp K. Puixirs 


Retired Director of Public Relations Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies 


The author of this human interest sketch of Payne H. Midyette is now living near 


Tallahassee and therefore has had an 


career and his importance in the community. 
Association of Casualty & Surety Companies a few 
will be a frequent contributor to our columns. 


writing since he retired from the # 
months ago, and it is hoped that he 


Payne H. Midyette of Tallahassee, Fla., 
senior partner of the Midyette-Moor 
Insurance Agency of that city, looked 
back over 37 successful and busy years 
in a recent interview with the writer 
atid summed up his estimate of the state 
of the insurance business as well as his 
observations and philosophies about the 
future. Nationally known, Mr. Midyette 
is a past president of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and a long- 
time champion of the American Agency 
System. Here is what he said: 

“The changes which have taken place 
in our business, particularly during the 


last few years, are more profound and 
penetrating than most of us can fully 
comprehend. The process is still moving 


forward under the irresist ible pressure 
of increasing and healthy competition. | 
am confident that the changes which 
must and will come during the next tew 
years will be almost revolutionary in 
their effect and scope.” 

Sound, Essential, Long Overdue 


After a pause Mr. Midyette continued: 
“But mark this well: The changes that 
have taken place, are now happening and 
those that inevitably will be accom- 
plished in the years immediately ahead 
are, on the whole, sound, essential and 
long overdue. They are gzood from the 
standpoint of the public, the companies 
and the American Agency System, 
which is, in my judgment, one of the 
three or four truly great marketing sys- 
tems created in this or any country. 

“IT look to the future of the insurance 
business with confidence and optimism. 
Never before have opportunities been so 
unlimited as they are today. They are 
unlimited for those who are willing to 
sow, cultivate and reap and those with 
the courage and vision to see a brilliant 
golden harvest in these changing times. 
I am convinced that the opportunities 
beckoning to all of us today will seem 
small by comparison with the opportun- 
ities of the future.” 


Former President of NAIA 


Payne Midyette speaks with consid- 
erable authority and experience. Thirty- 
seven years ago, with memories of com- 
bat in the bloody Meuse-Argonne and 
Hindenburg Line campaigns of the First 
World War still fresh in his mind, he 
went from his home in Kingston, N. C. 
to Tallahassee where he established what 
is known throughout the southeastern 
states and much of the rest of the 
country—as the Midyette-Moor Insur- 
ance Agency. 

In 1940, after serving his apprentice- 
ship in the usual subordinate offices, he 
was elected president of National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, served with 
distinction for the one-year term tradi- 
tion has established. He continues to 
maintain an active interest and part in 
its affairs. Mr. Midyette is the only per- 
son who has served, in the order named, 
as vice president, president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
NAIA. 

Asked what was the outstanding issue 


spot” 


“on the 


opportunity to evaluate Mr. Midyette’s 
This is Mr. Philips’ first bit of insurance 


PAYNE H. MIDYETTE 


for which he fought during his year as 
president of NAIA, he replied: 


Proper Compensation For the 
Independent Agent 


“The same one I am fighting for today 
—recognition of the principle that inde- 
pendent insurance agents should be com- 
pensated, not by measurement of a 
straight jacket mathematical rule that 
applies to inefficient as well as the effi- 
cient producers, but on the basis of the 
service each agent produces, and the ex- 
tent to which he performs the full func- 
tions of an insurance business firm in- 
stead of looking to the companies he 
represents for everything the needs from 
properly serviced claims to free letter- 
heads. 

“Now, after long and consistent years 
of fighting for the right as I see the 
right, the principles I have believed in 
from the start are beginning to be 
established.” 

If Mr. Midyette is a tireless fighter 
for what he regards as right, he at least 
practices what the preaches. The Mid- 
yette-Moor Insurance Agency, housed 
in its own office building on the main 
thoroughfare of Florida’s spotless cap- 
ital, is almost a scale model of the in- 
surance companies whose contracts it 
markets. 


What He Means by “Service” 


In defining what is meant by the word 
“service,” Mr. Midyette said: “It is 
what I mean by the difference betweea 
a thorough agency operation and one 
that falls short of that mark. We be- 
lieve we furnish everything our insureds 
need, promptly and to the full extent of 
the policy contract. We do not have to 
rely on company special agents, com- 





pany claim specialists, company safety 
engineers and company payroll auditors. 
We have them right in our own estab- 
lishment. 

“Isn’t it plain logic and sound busi- 
ness, therefore, that the agency that is 
equipped to handle all insurance opera- 
accord- 


tions should be compensated 
ingly, instead of being measured by the 


same slide rule that is applied to the 
agency that depends upon company per- 
sonnel for everything except, perchance, 
the selling end of this business? I think 
so—and have thought so for 37 years. 

“Tf an insurance company can reduce 
costs by writing the policies, sending out 
the bills, and providing all of the serv- 
ices I have mentioned, for some agen- 
cies, I am perfectly willing to concede 
that they should do so in the interest of 
proper and desirable economy. But 
surely, the agency equipped to take this 
load off of the company, without sac- 
rificing either economy or service, is 
entitled to be compensated accord- 
ingly. 


Started as One-Man Operation 


The Midyette-Moor Insurance Agency 
of today bears little resemblance to the 
one-man operation of Mr. Midyette when 
the agency first got under way nearly 
four decades ago. 

In 1931 Frank D. Moor became a full 
and active partner in the business. To- 
day eight insurance specialists consti- 
tute its underwriting and selling staff. 
Besides Mr. Midyette and Mr. Moor, 
there are Edwin M. Clark, Paul L. 
Lewis, A. Winslow Sullivan, Robert M. 
Dickinson, Payne H. Midyette, Jr. and 
William L. Moor. There are also three 
full-time claims men, a full-time safety 
engineer and full-time payroll auditor. 


Secretarial, stenographic and clerical 
personnel complete the staff. 
One of the important and desirable 


changes Mr. Midyette welcomes in the 
insurance business is the current transi- 
tion from multiple-line to all-line under- 
writing, by which more and more of the 
property and casualty insurance com- 
panies are either founding or acquiring 


life and accident and thealth insurance 
running mates, thus making it possible 
for a single group to write any kind of 
insurance the public wants and needs 
from automobile and fidelity and surety 
to life. The Midyette-Moor Insurance 
Agency is in the process of adding a life 
and A. & H. department to its already 
large property, casualty and _ fidelity- 
surety departments. 

“Unless the great American Agency 
System and the capital stock companies 
for which it operates as the sole mar- 
keting outlet are willing to meet the 
needs and demands of the public it js 
certain that some other system will be 
only too glad to do it in our place” js 
his firm belief. “But, I am glad to say, 
we see new evidence every day that t both 
the agencies and the companies, on a 
very substantial scale, recognize the new 
situations in which we live and do busi- 
ness, and are readjusting to meet the 
magnificent opportunity and challenge 
that stands before every one of us. 


Must Satisfy Public Needs 


“There never was a time when the 
public—the people of every community 
in this nation, from cross roads to 
metropolis—needed and demanded the 
protection of insurance as they do to- 
day. This is due to the changes in econ- 
omy, living conditions, way of working 
and doing business, and our wav of 
seeking relaxation and_health-giving 
pleasure not merely around our own 
hearthsides, as in days of old. but in 
distant places and amid unusual scenes, 
Nothing is more satisfying, and even 
thrilling to me, than to see the evidence 
on every side that we are rapidly pre- 
paring to meet and seize this challenge.” 

Payne Midyette, who first began a 
quarter of a century ago to plead for 
many changes now under way, has lived 
and worked long enough to learn that 
price differentials alone are not, in 
themselves, just cause for panic or sleep- 
less nights. He warmly applauds the 
new merit rating plans that are being 
instituted throughout the country in 

(Continued on Page 128) 





Zurich’s MERI Tmatic Plan Hailed as 
Fresh Approach in Competitive Market 


By Raymonp J. SIEWERT 
Public Relations Department, Zurich-American Insurance Companies 


Zurich-American Companies’ 


automobile merit rating plan, the MERITmatic, has 


attracted widespread attention in the field. Designed to attract the preferred risks, it is 
realizing the Companies’ fondest hopes in that the plan ts producing a profit for both the 
Zurich and its agents, and at the same time is helping producers of the companies to 


obtain their share of an expanding potential market. 


Now being sold in 19 states, further 


expansion of MERITmatic can be expected. It is an integral part of Zurich-American’s 


current merchandising and marketing program. 


plan in detail. 


In 1953 the Zurich-American Insurance 
Companies filed their merit classification 
plans, which ‘they hoped would check 
the adverse experience in automobile 
lines. These classification plans were in- 
tended to correct the inequity of charg- 
ing the safe driver high rates for insur- 
ance to cover losses caused by the care- 
less driver. Basically the plans allowed 
a 15% credit on liability rates and a 
10% credit on physical damage rates 
to drivers who maintained an accident- 
free record for one year. For one acci- 
dent, the risk was written at manual 
rates; for two or more accidents, the 
insured was penalized with debits rang- 
ing from 25% to 50% above manual rate. 


Filled Need for More Realistic Plan 


By the end of 1957, it was evident to 
Zurich-American that a more realistic 
plan was needed—one which would meet 
the increasingly heated competition in 
automobile lines, reward the safe drivers, 


The article which follows describes the 


appeal to the insurance buyer, and make 
a profit both for the agent and for the 
company: The decision was _ reached 
to create a continous policy — called 
MERITmatic—to be written at lower 
rates for preferred risks. The Zurich 
saw MERITmatic as a step beyond pre- 
ferred risk auto insurance; it was @ 
fresh approach to insurance underwrit- 
ing, production and marketing. 

In the first place, the new plan was 
designed for quick, easy sale—to be 
written on-the-spot with a ball point 
pen. Then the agent had only to slip 
the original declarations page into 2 
policy jacket and hand it to the insured. 
Once a copy was sent to the company 
head office, along with the initial pre 
mium, the agent had no further concern 
with its processing. Record- keeping, 
bookkeeping and semi-annual premium 
notices were handled by the compamies 
electronic data processing machines. 

But attracting new business was 20 
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the only advantage of MERITmatic to 
the agent. It was felt that the low rates, 
plus top quality protection and home- 
town agency service, would go a long 
way in securing a good proportion of 
desirable automobile business. 

As much thought and planning was 
given to marketing MERITmatic as had 
gone into its underwriting and produc- 
tion. It was agreed ‘that the testing of 
the product should be in an area where 
the competition would be strong enough 
to make the plan prove its worth. So 
it was on September 12, 1958, that the 
Zurich-American Companies announced 
“a new plan to provide low-cost insur- 
ance to the safe driver” which had been 
approved in Michigan for sale beginning 
October 1. There were two reasons for 
selecting ‘Michigan as the test area. The 
competition from the direct writers had 
been a thorn in the sides of the stock 
companies for many years. And Zurich 
felt that its agency plant in Michigan— 
it given a good competitive weapon— 
was up to the job of meeting any com- 
petition. If MERITmatic could prove 
successful in Michigan, it could sell any- 
where else in the country. 

Now in 19 states—which include Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and as 
of this December 1, Georgia—MERIT- 
matic is proving to be everything the 
companies had hoped for. 


Two Questions Answered 


From the outset of the MERITmatic 
campaign, Zurich-American wanted the 
answers to two question. 

First, “Could ‘MERITmatic produce a 
profit for the Companies and for the 
agent?” The answer is a definite “yes.” 
Loss ratios to date are providing the 
Companies with an adequate margin of 
profit, proving the assumption that the 
careful driver is the ‘type of risk who 
can be given ‘the price consideration 
MERITmatic offers. At the same time 
the agent is making more money. The 
reason is simple. Because of the easy 
sales feature of the policy, the agent is 
able to sell more policies in less time. 
When this is coupled with the fact that 
the agent has less bookkeeping to do— 
and therefore no need to increase his 
office staff in proportion to his increased 
premium production—his profits are 
bound to mount. 

The second question was, “Could 
MERITmatic help the agent secure his 
share of the preferred risks?” Again, 
the answer comes back an emphatic 
“yes!” Not only is the Zurich plan pre- 
venting more of its agents’ business 
from going over to the competition— 
thus securing for the agents their share 
of an expanding potential market—but 
production figures show that about 51.4% 
of all MERITmatic insureds were pre- 
viously carried by other companies. This 
seems to be excellent proof that this 
plan is the agents’ best weapon for 
fighting competitive inroads. 

Agents’ Reaction Gratifying 

By far, the reaction of the agents to 
the plan has been gratifying to the com- 
pany. In one state, just recently ap- 
proved, a Zurich-American sales repre- 
sentative called on 21 agents over a 
three-day period, telling them about it. 
Evidently they liked what they heard; 
20 of them signed up immediately as 
MERITmatic agents. Many other sales 
Tepresentatives have found ‘that the plan 
has. been the “clincher” in securing 
agency appointments. 

ven from areas in which MERIT- 
matic is not yet available, agents have 
written the Zurich, asking whether the 
plan will be sold in their state, and if 
it will, to make sure they are the first 
to get it. 

Agents who have been with the Com- 
panies for years regard the plan as the 
answer to their own automobile prob- 
lems and have not hesitated to praise 
it. Not only has it enabled them to de- 
liver quality coverage at reasonable cost 
to:their clients but it has freed them 
from needless paper work, allowing them 
to concentrate on account development. 


American Group Advances 


Carruth to Claim Manager 


John E. Carruth has been appointed 
claim manager at The American Ins. 
Group’s New Orleans branch office, 
where he will head the claim depart- 
ment, it is announced by Resident Vice 
President Milton E. Moore. Allen C. 
Hope, claim manager for the past 30 
years, has been relieved of certain ad- 
ministrative duties; he will serve under 
Mr. Carruth with the title of associate 
claim manager. 

Mr. Carruth joined The Group in 1951 
as a claim representative and repre- 
sented the company at Austin, Tex., in- 
cluding matters before that state’s In- 
dustrial Accident Commission. Three 
years later he was named claim super- 
visor at the Dallas branch office. The 
following year he was promoted to claim 
attorney, the position held until his re- 
cent promotion. Before joining The 
Group, he was engaged in private law 
practice in Mississippi for eight years 
and also spent two years with an inde- 
pendent adjusting firm. He received his 
LL.B. degree from University of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Hope, a veteran in claim work, 
joined The Group at New Orleans in 
1925 and has headed the claim depart- 
ment there since 1929. 





An interesting sidelight to Zurich- 
American’s experience with MERITmatic 
has been the profile of the newly ap- 
pointed MBRITmatic agent. The Com- 
panies have found that he is usually a 
young agent—one who has not been in 
business for a great many years. This 
agent considers himself primarly a sales- 
men. He’s out for more and better busi- 
ness, and he sees MERITmatic as a 
door opener to larger policies and ac- 
counts. He likes the direct billing 
method because with it, he doesn’t have 
to engage a large office staff or take 
valuable time from his job of selling in 
order to process and handle the paper 
work connected with agency mainten- 
ance. He likes MERITmatic and he likes 
the company for providing it. As a re- 
sult the Companies will get a better and 
wider spread of his business in lines 
other than private passenger automobile. 

Together, the established agent and 
the new agent are combining to make 
1959 a record year for Zurich-American. 
This year agreements have been signed 
with more new agencies than ever be- 
fore. Agency appointments have hit a 
new high, and Zurich-American premium 
volume will also establish a_ record. 
MERITmatic has been indirectly respon- 
sible for some of the increased volume 
in non-automobile lines. 


Paid Off 


Zurich-American’s long and detailed 
planning has paid off. In the first year 
of operation, no major problems in either 
processing or production arose in con- 
nection with MERITmatic. Though the 
original policy is still being used, the 
Companies recently announced changes 
in the plan in keeping with the purpose 
of “providing an up-to-the-minute prod- 
uct, geared as closely as possible to the 
current market.” These changes include 
new combinations of coverages, credit 
for second cars insured in the Zurich, 
and physical damage coverage for a 
wider selection of foreign cars. At the 
same time the billing procedure was 
amended to allow for semi-annual pay- 
ment, as before, or quarterly payment. 
Otherwise it is the same policy that was 
introduced in'Michigan more than a year 
ago. A 'MERITmatic unit was estab- 
lished in San Francisco to screen and 
begin the processing of applications for 
the states of California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

In summation this program, based on 
modern merchandising methods, is ac- 
complishing three primary aims: (1) to 
make automobile insurance once more a 
profitable line; (2) to help the agent 
get a larger share of the insurance busi- 
ness and the premium dollar, and (3) to 
provide safe drivers with quality insur- 
ance at rates they deserve. 


Long Range Planning Has 


J. D. Dorsett Points to 
Expanded P. R. Program 


INTENSIVE PUBLIC EDUCATION 








Cc. & S. Assn. General Manager in 
Canadian Address Heartened by Prog- 
ress in Solving Auto Accident Problem 





Canada’s insurance industry was told 
in a recent talk that an intensified, ex- 
panded public education program in the 
United States has achieved tremendous 
progress in making Americans aware of 
the problems confronting insurance 
companies. 

J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Cos., 
said the insurance industry in the U. S. 
is mobilizing public opinion through an 
all-embracing public relations crusade 
geared to bring “lasting benefits both to 
our industry and to the people upon 
whom it depends for its existence.” 

In an address before the annual dinner 
of the Insurance Institute of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Mr. Dorsett declared 
that American insurance men recognize 
sound public relations “as a primary and 
essential department of sound insurance 
operation.” He said the industry is 
meeting the challenges of these changing 
times by presenting to the public a 
clear, factual picture of the various situa- 
tions and problems facing the insurance 
companies and what they mean to people 
who buy insurance. 

Mr. Dorsett stated that the number 
one problem facing casualty insurance 
is automobile liability. “It has been a 
virtual impossibility to get rates for 
automobile liability insurance that would 
give U. S. insurance companies a mere 
break-even chance,” he declared. 

Auto Liability Losses $800 Million 

“In only three of the 13 years since 
the end of World War II were the com- 
panies able to show from a meager to a 
very modest underwriting profit on auto- 
mobile liability insurance, and _ their 
losses for that same period aggregate the 
fantastic sum of more than $800 million. 
Furthermore, in no year have the insur- 
ance companies been able to charge 
sufficient premium for automobile lia- 
bility to permit a profit even nearly 
comparable to the profits earned by busi- 
ness enterprises and industries whose 
price to the consumer is not govern- 
mentally regulated, as is the case with 
casualty insurance in the United States.” 

Some reasons for losses he said are: 
“Frightfully mounting traffic accidents, 
general inflation, gaudier and costlier 
automobiles, soaring jury verdicts that 
not only make their own contribution to 
insurance costs but force skyward settle- 
ment levels for claims that never reach 
court levels, hospital and medical costs 
that fly ever higher into the deep blue 
yonder, and an alarmingly widespread 
public belief that an insurance claim is 
a golden opportunity to hit the jack- 
DOGG. a. 

Mr. Dorsett declared that to clear up 
the inaccurate public belief that “insur- 
ance companies are rich and can afford 
to pay,” an all-out public relations cam- 
paign was inaugurated from the public 
rostrum, in the nation’s newspapers and 
magazines, via television and radio and 
through the publication and distribution 
of millions of leaflets—which blanketed 
the entire adult population in the U. S. 

The results, he said, were heartening. 
Newspapers from coast-to-coast front- 
paged the facts and on their editorial 
pages defended the insurance companies 
“and told the public to stop reckless 
driving or stop crying about rising in- 
surance rates.” 

This vigorous, broadened public rela- 
tions program has made a tremendous 
gain in helping to clear up public mis- 
understanding, Mr. Dorsett added, but 
he said the American insurance industry 
doesn’t intend to sit back and rest on 
these encouraging results. An even 
broader, more united program is in the 
works, he declared. 

The Establishment of III 


_ “During the past summer, an organiza- 
tion known as the Insurance Information 


J. F. Atwell, F. & C. Manager 
At White Plains, Dead 


James F. Atwell, resident manager for 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
America Fore Loyalty Group at the 
White Plains, N. Y., branch office, died 
suddenly November 26 at age 50 

Mr. Atwell began his insurance career 
in 1924 with the old New York Indem- 
nity Company before joining The F. & C-. 
as an underwriter in 1933. He advanced 
through the positions of special agent 
and district agent before becoming resi- 
dent manager at ‘White Plains in 1953. 

A member of the Suburban New York 
Field Club and an instructor in an Insur- 
ance Society’s ‘White Plains division, Mr. 
Atwell also was a past grand knight of 
the Almirante Council, K. of C 

He is survived by his wife, a son, his 
mother, four brothers, and two sisters. 


C. & S. Assn. Officers Elected 


The Casualty & Surety Association of 
Harrisburg, Pa. at its recent annual 
banquet, elected the following officers 
for 1960: Thomas B. Hamm, Jr., Aetna 
Fire—president; Cameron Cherry, Na- 
tional Union Ins. Cos.—vice president; 
John L. Mulder, American Ins. Group— 
secretary; Jack Vought, America Fore- 
Loyalty Group—treasurer. 








Institute was established, in which all of 
the public relations activities of the 
major capital stock property, casualty 
and surety insurance organizations will 
be centered. .. This means that for the 
first time in history there will be one 
big organization, handling on a profes- 
sional basis, all of the public relations 
of the non-life capital stock insurance 
industry in the United States. 

“The Insurance Information Institute 
—or III as we have already begun to 
call it—has not begun actual operations 
as yet, but that will occur, I am sure, 
very shortly. We are looking for the best 
specialist we can find to become its gen- 
eral manager. In the meantime, officers 
have been elected, its budget approved, 
and its purposes outlined both in a for- 
mally adopted constitution and a state- 
ment of principles. It will operate on a 
country-wide basis, with headquarters 
in New York and branch offices in vari- 
ous sections of the country so that our 
public relations will operate on a re- 
gional level. 

“Traffic safety is another field in which 
great changes are underway in the 
United States. Our association and its 
member companies have spent millions 
of dollars trying to teach and persuade 
motorists to drive safely and lawfully. 
About a year ago, however, we were ob- 
liged to face up to the inescapable fact 
that traffic accidents had reached a point 
where no one, neither the safety nor 
state officials, knew within a wide mar- 
gin the true enormity of the conditions 
of our streets and highways. 

Institute for Highway Safety 


“Confronted by these facts, we decided 
to change our method of attack: We 
felt that the pressure of an all-industry 
attack—stock, mutual and independent 
companies fighting together—might be 
more effective. So the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Cos., American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance and National 
Association of Independent Insurers 
joined forces in establishing another 
new organization, the Insurance Insti- 
tute for Highway Safety. This institute 
has its headquarters in Washington, our 
national capital, and began formal op- 
erations on last August 1. It started 
with an annual budget of $1 million and 
we have transferred our own accident 
prevention department personnel to it so 
that again there will be a single, strong 
organization dedicated solely to one ob- 
jective—that of reducing and bringing 
under control our annually recurring 
tragedy of traffic accidents. 

“We believe if marshalling the public 
support and understanding the state au- 
thorities need to encourage the states to 
modernize their traffic laws, administra- 
tive methods, and enforcement personnel, 
the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety will accomplish its purpose.” 
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Dr. R. A. Rennie On Nationwide’s Survey 


(Continued from Page 109) 


insurance program: (1.) Life; (2.) Re- 
tirement Income; (3.) Disability Income; 
(4.) Medical Expense; (5.) Property and 
liability, including, (a.) Homeowner’s 
Policy; (b.) Family Automobile Policy. 
If this program were packaged in a 
single portfolio so as to consolidate the 
entire insurance needs of the family, 
sold on an account basis by a single 
agent and paid for by means of a single 
monthly payment plan, it would certainly 
represent a forward step in helping fam- 
ilies to plan their insurance dollars. 
But the full potential of the all-lines 
product can come only when we have 
developed a completely integrated, all- 
loss insurance portfolio for the family. 
By using such a functional approach to 
insurance, we can identify more precisely 
the losses for which compensation 1s 
needed. The all-loss policies would also 


good merchandising, and it would permit 
us to develop the kind of premium 
budgeting plan the policyholder is look- 
ing for in terms of convenience and 
service. 

The source of demand for payment 
plans is often misunderstood by insur- 
ance people. They tend to believe that 
the pressure arises from basic social 
and cultural changes. Actually, it simply 
reflects the fact that millions of middle 
and lower income families are moving 
into the insurance market in a big way. 

The majority of people in the upper 
income strata are still paying their pre- 
miums annually. But the middle and 
lower strata, particularly, have always 
tended to pay their life premiums more 
frequently, and want to buy all their in- 
surance on this basis. 

The middle group, being more “man- 
agement conscious,” likes to budget its 
premiums. Clearly, for persons at this 
level, this is the “prudent” way to deal 
with the matter. Premiums are likely to 
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Broad Background of Dr. Robert A. Rennie 


Dr. Robert A. ‘Rennie, whose timely observations appear on this page, was edu- 


cated both here and abroad. 


He received his B.A. 


degree in economics from ‘Wes- 


leyan (Conn.) College in ‘1939 and his M.A. and Ph.D degrees from Harvard. He also 
studied at University de Grenoble in France and was a Lady Julia Henry Fellow at 
Oxford University; University Fellow at Harvard, and Sheldon Traveling Fellow 
in South America. He did economic research in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1942-43, 
and thereafter served in the U.S. Army as a major in technical intelligence work in 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Germany. He received the Bronze Star and 


four battle stars. 


After the war, Dr. Rennie became a fiscal policy analyst for the United Kingdom 
and British Commonwealth, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, 'D. C. (1946-48) and from 1948 through 1951, he was assistant professor 
of political economy at Johns Hopkins University. 

While on its faculty he also served as economic consultant to American T. & T. 
(1948) and later was in similar capacity with International Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development (1950-51). 


(He joined Nationwide Insurance in 1951 as director of research, then served 
about a year (1955) as public relations director, and since July, 1956, has been Nation- 


wide’s vice president-research. 


A prolific writer, he co-authored “The Intelligent 


Exploitation of Germany” and “The Economy of Turkey.” With his wife, the former 
Ysabel Fisk of Los Angeles, he wrote a syndicated newspaper column, “Our Political 
Economy” (1949-51). ‘Mrs. ‘Rennie is author of a novel, “The Blue Chip,” published 


in 1954 by Harper & 'Brothers. 


Dr. Rennie is a member of the American Finance Association, American Eco- 
nomic Association; Econometrica Society, Life Insurance Association of America 


(investment research committee). 











tend to eliminate duplicate coverages 
and to fill the gaps in existing protec- 
tion. This concept differs from the tra- 
ditional compartmentalized view of in- 
surance, which deals with separate fields 
such as ‘fire, life and casualty. 

The trend toward “all-loss” policies is 
being propelled, I believe, by still an- 
other factor. This is the knowledge that 
some day we can achieve full protection 
for the average family. That a man can 
become fully insured is no longer a dis- 
tant mirage, but a fact capable of realiza- 
tion. Our assignment now is to help the 
average family do a more comprehensive 
and balanced job of risk management 
Over its full life cycle. 


Method of Payment 


From the viewpoint of the insurers, 
the pressure for payment plans virtually 
forces them to consolidate coverages in 
order to cover overhead costs through 
increased monthly premiums. Consumer 
demand for payment plans is perhaps 
the strongest factor underlying the trend 
toward an all-lines insurance “package.” 
This pressure may also speed the pas- 
sage of all-lines legislation, because pay- 
ment plans would be greatlv simplified 
if all policies could be issued by a single 
company. 

Today, with the great variety of poli- 
cies and varying policy terms, the pay- 
ment plans tend to be cumbersome. 
costly to administer. and of doubtful 
persistency. They will work effectively 
in ‘the long run only if the family’s 


policies are wrapped up in a single 
“open-ended package” by a single agent 
and issued by a single company group. 
This kind of account selling would be 





be paid on a semi-annual, quarterly or 
even monthly basis, in addition to the 
group life premium which may auto- 
matically be deducted from the salary. 
The lower status group, on the other 
hand, tends to pay only when solicited 
by a collector. ‘A book kept by the 
family is duly ‘signed or stamped by the 
solicitor. Usually the payments on the 
policies of several members of the family 
are made at the same time and, de- 
pending on the enterprise of the col- 
lector-agent, the ritual may _ occur 
weekly, bi-weekly or even monthly. 
As these middle and lower status 
people with their Jong-ingrained premium 
payment habits developed for life in- 
surance move into the property-casualty 
field, insurers must create payment plans 
suitable for. the “installment purchase 
mentality” of these status groups. More 
important, as the merger movement 
tends to develop life and property-cas- 
ualty “packages,” the ‘payment plans 
must conform to the familiar premium 
payment patterns of these groups. 


Claims and Policyholders Suits 


Obviously, as the merger movement 
proceeds and new policy forms are de- 
veloped, the policyholder will have some 
uncertainties as to the extent of cover- 
age under the new contracts. However, 
court decisions will gradually clarify the 
major issues, and I do not expect any 
serious rise in policyholder complaints 
or lawsuits relating to coverage. On the 
contrary, I expect the new policies and 
“packages” to provide a much higher 
level of policyholder satisfaction. 

The trend toward all-lines insurance 
can reduce much of the existing duplica- 





tion in claims payments, particularly in 
terms of medical care benefits. It is 
common knowledge that an injured per- 
son may ‘often collect medical expenses 
in full from insurance as many as four, 
five, or even more times. 

Duplication in benefits is a serious 
problem. It is raising the level of rates 
and producing bad insurance practices. 
To the extent it channels insurance pre- 
miums excessively into specific cover- 
ages, it impedes the development of com- 
prehensive protection. The merger 
movement should help to correct this 
situation. 

Another solution to duplicate payments 
is to have the issuing company jointly 
agree as to the order in which each kind 
of policy would apply until the claimant 
is fully reimbursed. Beyond full reim- 
bursement, the claimant would get noth- 
ing. This follows the practices already 
in use by property insurers. 

A second problem arising from the 
merger movement involves the policy- 
holder who carries most of his insurance 
with the same insurer. Some policies 
like auto require close underwriting and 
intermittent claims payments. Life pol- 
icies, on the other hand, do not involve 
these issues in the same form. A dis- 
satisfied auto policyholder may decide 
to cancel his entire insurance program. 

Here again, I do not believe the prob- 
lems are serious, and the all-lines de- 
velopment will further reduce the prob- 
lem. In the first place, we can under- 
write the total risk on an account basis, 
and look at it from an overall viewpoint 
rather than simply as an auto risk or an 
A. & S. risk or a life risk. On this basis, 
the underwriting problems tend ‘to com- 
pensate each other. A young man may 
be a questionable auto risk, but an excel- 
lent life and A. & S. risk. An older man 
may be a doubtful A. & S. risk, but a 
superior auto risk, etc. And finally, we 
hope that the merit-demerit auto rating 
plan will reduce auto policy cancellations 
to a minimum. 


Simply Trading Dollars with Insureds 


The purists tell us that the insurance 
product is a method of substituting a 
small known expenditure for a large 
unknown loss which the insured cannot 
cover with his own resources without 
suffering undue hardship. They point out 
that on many conventional coverages, we 
are simply trading dollars with the in- 
sureds. These coverages waste the 
energy and the resources of insurance 
companies on the first dollar of coverage 
which the policyholder could carry far 
more economically himself. In this situa- 
tion, ‘the introduction of a deductible 
would put an end to claims whose value 
to the policyholder is disproportionate to 
the administrative cost of paying them. 

I agree with ‘this theoretical viewpoint. 
As insurance people, we have an obliga- 
tion in the public interest to encourage 
and to educate the policyholders to serve 
their own interests. For example, by 
providing sufficiently thigh limits, the 
major medical coverage will do a better 
job than the conventional form of A. & 
S. insurance in protecting people against 
the financial holocaust of prolonged ill- 
ness. 

We must be careful not to assume that 
we know all the answers, however. The 
major medical coverage provides no way 
for insurers to encourage preventative 
medicine by paying for periodic examina- 
tions. Also, the job of keeping medical 
costs under control will require new 
programs and more intensive study on 
the part of insurers. Major medical has 
tended to aggravate this problem. We 
know that medical care is a flexible con- 
cept that tends to expand to the limits 
of available facilities and ability to pay. 
Some curbs will have to be set on utiliza- 
tion and compensation scales. 

We must also remember that conveni- 
ence is playing an increasingly important 
part in the lives of our policyholders. 
Many of them are willing to pay a stiff 
premium for the budgeting function per- 
formed by insurance companies in paying 
for unforeseen losses. This fact was 
brought out sharply in one of our sur- 
veys. We asked policyholders which one 
of the following health insurance cover- 





ages they would buy first if they could 
afford it and if they had no A. & § 
insurance. Hospital and surgical ex. 
pense led by a wide margin with dis. 
ability income second. 


Hospital and Surgical Expense... .62.8% 
Disability Income .........5....... 25.7% 
Major Medical Expense 


We had some direct evidence on their 
attitude toward deductibles in another 
question. We inquired whether they 
would favor reducing their fire insurance 
rates by accepting a $50 deductible clause 
on losses caused by wind and hail. The 
answers were as follows: 


ip es ee Sse eee 54% 
OE I REE: 19% 
ROROCOEEMER Spon ceca ese 27% 


I would conclude from this evidence 
that, as insurers, we have an obligation 
to do both jobs. We must make sure 
that the limits on our policies are ad- 
equate to take care of virtually every 
insurable contingency that might arise, 
but we must also perform a budgeting 
function so long as the administrative 
costs of claims handling do not become 
prohibitive relative to the benefits. 


Will Policyholders Accept One-Stop 
Shopping? 

I consider the term “One-Stop Shop- 
ping” an abomination, particularly as ap- 
plied to insurance marketing. The forces 
behind the merger of insurance lines are 
complex, and cannot be explained by a 
simple shopping center analogy. 

In our research program at Nation- 
wide, we have tried to find out whether 
policyholders would rather deal with an 
agent specializing in one or ‘two lines of 
insurance or with the agent who sells all 
lines. One survey was conducted among 
a sample of policyholders in our Colum- 
bus region and another among members 
of our company-wide advisory commit- 
tee of policyholders. 

Among the rank and file policyholders 
in the Columbus area, less than one 
policyholder in four preferred to deal 
with agents who specialized, one in three 
preferred ‘to deal with the all-lines agent, 
whereas 44% had no preference. Among 
the advisory committee members—pre- 
sumably ‘people who know more about 
insurance coverages—those who had no 
preference dropped to 23%, whereas 
those who preferred all-lines rose to 

%. 
Obviously, policyholder preference 
shows no great preponderance for the 
all-lines agent. At the same time, the 
percentage of policyholders who prefer 
the specialist is probably not sufficient 
to slow down the trend toward all-lines 
insurance. It seems clear that the future 
of “one-stop shopping” will depend more 
upon the relative costs of insurance dis- 
tribution under the various methods than 
upon policyholder preferences, per se. 


Conclusion 


Property and casualty insurers are 
moving rapidly to acquire life affiliates. 
Today, more than 100 insurance organl- 
zations are writing all major lines and 
generating at least 20% of the total pre- 
miums in life, property and casualty in- 
surance. 

We all know many of the reasons for 
this trend. One of them, of course, is the 
need to generate sufficient income at the 
producer level to recruit and hold an 
adequate agency force. The future age 
composition of the population will make 
this job a challenging one for all insurers. 
Whereas the total population will in- 
crease by almost 20% by 1970, the young- 
er adult male population between the ages 
of 25 and 45, from whom we must recrult 
most of our new agents, is expected t0 
rise by only 3%. ‘ 

Obviously, productive manpower wil 
be at a tremendous premium in the years 
ahead. The only feasible way to matcl 
the income opportunities offered by other 
industries is for insurers to provide them 
with an all-lines insurance _ portfolio 
which will meet the security needs of the 
average family. 
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Says Independent Agent Must Be 


Missionary, Underwriter, Accountant 


The independent insurance agent was 
described as a combination “missionary,” 
underwriter and accountant, as well as 
salesman, in a talk before graduates of 
the 179th Aetna Casualty & Surety sales 
course by Anthony W. Erdman, repre- 
sentative of the company at Hartford. 

Mr. Erdman, a 1954 graduate of the 
course, made the analysis in an address 
on practical aspects of the business at 
the recent graduation dinner in Hartford 
that concluded the course. . 

“You can’t build an agency by relying 
on your friends for business,” Mr. Erd- 
man told beginning agents. “You must 
make new contacts through ‘missionary 
work.’ In everything you do, particularly 
in the community organizations to which 
you should belong, make sure people 
know what kind of business you're in 
and that you know it from the ground 

” 

u y ee . 
: Agent’s Underwriting Function 

Mr. Erdman pointed out that the 
agent’s underwriting function was of 
vital importance to himself and the com- 
panies he represents. “You can best 
promote good relations with your com- 
panies and build a quality business for 
yourself if you exercise careful judgment 
on the risks you accept. Don’t ask a 
company to handle a risk you personally 
wouldn’t want to underwrite.” 

Reminding the graduates that account- 


ing was a necessary part of their work, 
Mr. Erdman warned against letting ac- 
counts receivable get out of hand, “as 
tempting as it might be to the young 
agent.” He said prompt billing and, 
when necessary, re-billing, was the only 
business-like way to run an agency and 
avoid financial difficulties. Most impor- 
tant, said Mr. Erdman, is the independ- 
ent agent’s unique ability to offer the 
best and quickest possible service to his 
clientele. “Nothing can impress a client 
more than the knowledge that your per- 
sonal service is at his disposal any time 
he needs it.” 

The class was led by Joe H. Cline of 
Tulsa. Other blue ribbons for high scho- 
lastic standing went to Robert E. Brown 
of Chicago, Maurice Gerleman of San 
Francisco, Harold R. Douglas of Spring- 
field, Ill.; James S. Curry of Livingston 
Manor, N. Y.; James H. McCoy of Mon- 
mouth, Ill.; Richard J. Tuthill of Min- 
neapolis, Donald Havey of Philadelphia, 
David M. Oser of Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Robert Guerin of Cleveland, Myron Mil- 
ler of Columbus, Ohio; and Waylan 
Baumann of Dallas. 

Gold ribbons for demonstrating out- 
standing insurance sales techniques were 
awarded to Messrs. Gerleman, Guerin, 
Douglas and McCoy, and to H. William 
Osterhout of Newburgh, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam F. Mallory of San Francisco, Billy 
E. Oliver of Walla Walla, Wash.; and 
David R. Milek of Denver. 





State Farm Joins Small Car 


Rate Trend, Files Own Plan 


A rate discount plan for compact and 
foreign cars, latest development in the 
hotly competitive auto insurance mar- 
ket, has been filed in 43 states and the 
District of Columbia by State Farm 
Mutual, President Edward B. Rust an- 
nounces. 

Following two other major independ- 
ent insurers who have ordered discounts 
for the smaller cars in recent weeks, the 
State Farm discount of 10% will apply 
to liability, comprehensive and collision 
coverages. The company has eascd 
horsepower and price limitations in order 
to qualify more models of the compact 
American makes, Mr. Rust stated. 

The lower rates are for 1954 and later 
model domestic and foreign cars which 
do not exceed 3,000 pounds, 130 horse- 
power or 200 inches in length. There 
is no limit on the price of American 
cars, but foreign models can be priced 
no higher than $2,500 at port of entry 
to qualify. Other plans have 125 horse- 
power and $2,300 price limits for both 
foreign and American makes. 

Many models of the six-cylinder Ram- 
bler and Lark, all Valiants, Falcons 
and Corvairs and most foreign small 
cars will be eligible for the State Farm 
discount. 





State Farm Mutual Wins 
Gold Medal for Magazine Ads 


State Farm Mutual’s 1959 magazine 
ads have won a gold medal and six 
honorable mentions in the Chicago art 
directors’ annual show. 

Lompeting with some of the nation’s 
giant advertisers, the State Farm ad en- 
titled “Name's Smith, Not Daddy War- 
bucks” was judged the best black and 
white, full-page magazine ad of the year. 
State Farm ads in “Lite, — 00k’, 
Reader's Digest”, “Saturday Evening 
Post” and on television feature photo- 
Srehs of men with faces distorted by 
¢ discovery that they “could have paid 
“ for car insurance with State Farm. 
_ it was the second prize-winning year 
ja row for the State Farm ads, created 


by Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc., of 
hicago. 


State Farm Names Goelzer, 
Five Others to New Posts 


Appointment of Norval P. Goelzer as 
head of State Farm Mutual’s underwrit- 
ing department has been announced by 
Edward B. Rust, president. 

Mr. Goelzer, presently vice president 
in charge of State Farm Companies’ 
western office at Berkeley, Calif., will 
assume his new duties January 1 at the 
home office in Bloomington, Ill. He has 
been head of the western office since 1936, 
first as manager, later as vice president. 
A director of the California Traffic 
Safety Foundation, he has served as 
chairman of the California assigned risk 
governing committee. 

Succeeding Mr. Goelzer in Berkeley 
will be Charles Q. Cox, now deputy 
regional vice president of State Farm’s 
Southern California office at Santa Ana. 
Robert S. Brown, division manager at 
Santa Ana, will move into the deputy 
vice president’s post there. 

Other appointments include: Philip J. 
Storm, from divisional claim superin- 
tendent to manager of the west Los 
Angeles division; David K. Thomas, to 
assistant manager of the southern Cali- 
fornia division from divisional claim 
superintendent and Ole A. Lanstad from 
claim superintendent to divisional claim 


superintendent of the southern California 
division. 





Phoenix Group Quarter 
Century Club Meets 


The Phoenix of London Group Quarter 
Century Club, New York Chapter, held 
its 15th annual dinner at the Hotel 
Pierre. Similar dinners were held by the 
Chapters in Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas and Philadelphia. 

Club President William C. Harris ad- 
dressed the 121 New York members. Of- 
ficers elected for 1960 are William Solo- 
mon, president; William A. Miner, vice 
president; William O. Voltz, secretary, 
and Helen M. Davis, treasurer. Elected 
to the executive committee were William 
C. Harris, W. Fred Ballou and Warren 
H. Pushaw. 
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All of the folks at G.F.&C. 
Send you a greeting sincere: 
A truly Joyous Christmas to all, 
And a Happy and Peaceful New Year! 


GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Reinsurance is Sauce for the Gander 
And Not at all Mysterious 


There is continuous discussion about 
the state of the “Reinsurance Market,” 
both in relation to random classes of in- 
surance and in relation to particular 
reinsurers in various countries. Rather 
than discuss here the various circum- 
stances of any individual type of rein- 
surance or reinsurers, it would appear 
more fruitful to examine the nature of 
reinsurance itself so that from a broad 
generalization we may be able to draw 
whatever conclusions we wish regarding 
specific facets of the business. 

The buyer of reinsurance is peg Hrd 
something he lacks, but which he finds 
necessary in order to conduct his busi- 
ness. Usually this is a matter of capac- 
ity to carry risks. Most companies doing 
a third party liability business find that 
the policy limits they are required to 
furnish frequently exceed the amount 
that they are prepared to lose on a single 
risk. The solution is simple—buy the 
excess exposure from somebody else in 
the form of reinsurance. 

In field of property insurance, there 
is a chronic concern about accumulated 
losses, in conflagration, windstorm and 
flood, which might amount to more 
money than a company might be con- 
veniently willing to pay. Here again the 
solution is simple—buy protection for the 
accumulated exposure from a reinsurer. 


When Reinsurance Is Sought 


Aside from loss paying capacity an in- 
surance company will seek reinsurance 
when its problem is simply that of hav- 
ing too much business. It is not unusual 
for a company to build up an excellent 
portfolio of business which by risk it 
can easily carry net for its own account. 
Unfertaaaely the premium reserves may 
accumulate to a point where the com- 
pany’s surplus is badly depleted. A solu- 
tion often used in this case is to rein- 
sure a share of the entire portfolio to 
relieve the carrier’s surplus. 

All this and more has ‘been repeated 


over and over again as a peculiarity of 


the insurance and reinsurance business, 
and it is generally supposed that the 
circumstances are unique to the insur- 
ance industry. The fact of the matter, 
however, is that aside from the labels 
we are talking about the same problems 
that are being dealt with by other in- 
dustries, and are subject to the same 
fundamental economic laws. 


Examples from Manufacturing Field 


For example: Let’s take the case of 
a manufacturer whose finished product 
must contain components which are too 
big to be produced in his existing plant. 
He is faced with a choice. He can in- 
crease his investment in equipment and 
produce the components in question, 
but this solution mzy not be altogether 
desirable because he finds that he is 
unable to sell enough of these items to 
recapture his investment. So the usual 
solution is to go to someone who does 
have the capacity to build the needed 
components and buy as many as he 
might need to complete his orders. 

This transaction is no different from 
the insurer who buys reinsurance on his 
big risks. Obviously it would be folly 
for every insurance company to capital- 
ize itself to a financial size that would 
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enable it to carry every risk, however, 
big, that is offered to it. Reinsurance 
serves each company to the same ex- 
tent that a supplier of components and 
sub-assemblies serves a manufacturer. 
It makes available to him a larger ca- 
pacity in'the one case for paying losses, 
and in the other case for delivering a 
product on a cash and carry basis, with- 
out requiring additional investment. 
Now let’s consider the manufacturer 
of some small product. Mousetraps, for 
example. He has adequate capacity in 
his plant to make a finished mousetrap. 
However, the sales manager has over- 
done himself and has sold twice as many 
mousetraps as the manufacturer can pos- 
sibly deliver. In this case the usual 
solution is for the manufacturer to find 
someone with similar facilities who can 
make the same kind of mousetrap, 
identical in every detail, even to the 
label, who will make up for his deficiency 
in production capacity, so that he may 
deliver the products that he has sold. 


No Different from Insurance Co. 
Problem 


This state of affairs is no different at 
all from the insurance company whose 
agency plant has suddenly presented 
them with so much dwelling business 
that they simply haven’t enough surplus 
left to carry the premium reserve even 
though risk by risk they might be will- 
ing to carry each dwelling for their own 
account. 

Let’s do a little more examining of the 
suppliers of raw material, components, 
and sub-assemblies. The supplier who 
sells wire to the mousetrap manufac- 
turere really doesn’t care much about 
the price of mousetraps. He knows all 
about the price of wire and makes sure 
that he is selling his own product at a 
profit. If the mousetrap manufacturer 
is unable to meet this price and still 
make a profit on mousetraps, it is up 
to him to amend his own affairs—either 
raise the price of his product or find a 
less expensive way to manufacture it. 
He certainly cannot expect to be sub- 
sidized by his suppliers. 

Of course, the mousetrap manufac- 
turer can undertake the manufacture of 
wire just as an insurance company can 
carry more of its risks for its own ac- 
count, provided, in either case, that they 
have the money or can get the money to 
do it with. This is sometimes done and 
will probably be done increasingly in 
the future, but since it will take con- 
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siderable time for each insurance com- 
pany to become a “vertical industry,” 
let’s return to conditions as they exist 
today. 

If the manufacturer of mousetraps, 
feeling himself squeezed ‘between the 
sales price of his own product and the 
purchase price of wire, suggests to the 
wire manufacturer that he sell at a loss 
in order that the mousetrap manufac- 
turer make a profit, he would soon find 
himself without a source of wire. 


Reason for “Reinsurance Stringencies” 


At 'this point we come to the usual 
discussion about “The Reinsurance Mar- 
ket.” When the buyers of reinsurance 
are content to allow their reinsurers a 
reasonable profit there is an abundance 
of reinsurance. When, on the other 
hand, they feel themselves squeezed and 
try to pass the squeeze along to rein- 
surers, there occurs what is known as a 
“stringency in the reinsurance market.” 
If our friendly mousetrap manufacturer, 
for example, had decided to offer a 
higher price for mousetrap wire he would 
find dozens of suppliers willing to ac- 
commodate him. When ‘he chooses to re- 
duce the price, as we have seen, he 
finds himself without wire. 
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This matter is so obvious it seems 
childish; actually it is so obvious that 
a ‘surprisingly large number of under- 
writers completely overlook it. Today 
we hear, for example, that there are 
certain stringencies in the reinsurance 
market for aviation business, for excess 
liability and for surety; actually there 
is no stringency. There is plenty of 
capacity available but since the buyer of 
the capacity is somewhat reluctant to 
pay the price, the suppliers of the ca- 
pacity are reluctant to meet their re- 








Background of Author 


John A. Diemand, Jr., author of this 
article, is one of the best known com- 
pany executives in the reinsurance end 
of the business. Widely traveled, he 
holds the respect of his competitors and 
the esteem of his associates in the North 
America Companies. 

Born in Chicago in 1915, he attended 
high school in Montclair, N. J. and was 
graduated from Williams College in 1936. 
The following year he joined the North 
America Companies as a claim adjuster. 
He served in both the compensation and 
liability department and the foreign and 
reinsurance departments before being 
elected assistant reinsurance secretary 
of the North America in 1948. He was 
promoted to reinsurance secretary in 
1950, then elected an assistant vice 
president in 1952. His election to vice 
president of the North America Com- 
panies came in June, 1953. Mr. Diemand 
is married and has two children. 








quirements. Thus, it would appear to 
be up to the buyer to raise the price. 
If he, in turn, cannot get enough for 
his product to pay his own expenses 
and the cost of the raw materials, he 
cannot expect suppliers to subsidize him. 
If, on the other hand, he is _ getting 
enough to pay his suppliers and _ simply 
doesn’t want to do so, ‘he then has no 


complaint if he cannot satisfy his re- 
quirements. . 
In short, a discussion of the state 0! 


the reinsurance market today points up 
the fact that the laws of supply and 
demand apply to reinsurance to the same 
extent as to any other business, and that 
far from being mysterious, or even com 
plicated, it is a very simple and obvious 
phase of our economic life. 





Ohio Business Disallowed 


Recent action of the Michigan court it 
placing Michigan Surety Co. affairs in the 
hands of a three-member committee i 
no way affects the status of this com 
pany in Ohio, according to a news state 
ment of the Insurance Department 0 
Ohio. The Michigan Surety is still m0! 
authorized to transact an insurance 
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business in Ohio based upon action take 
by the ‘Department October 30. 
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This year was particularly difficult to 
live through for insurance shares inves- 
tors. The fire-casualty stocks started off 
the year strong and in good demand and 
then during the first quarter the roof fell 
in, so to speak, with fire and weather 
losses staggering the companies. Many 
owners gave up at this point and any 
attempt at rallies were but feeble as the 
year drew on and favorable underwriting 
months began to dissolve the first quar- 


ter blow. 

In recent years the market has become 
sensitive to interim developments and, as 
evidence is its reaction to the quarterly 
tabloid reports that the companies are 
required to file with the California In- 
surance Department. The drop in the 
market due to first quarter losses caught 
the professionals off guard because they 
are accustomed to the fact that this is 
always a nadir period. 

If the underwriting results can be 
brought under control then the invest- 
ment virtues of these companies will 
again become accentuated. Investment 
income has been mounting and the divi- 
dend payout is moderate, so there is room 
for investment here. 


Often Haunted by Hobgoblins 


To this observer the fire-casualty busi- 
ness often seems to be haunted by hob- 
goblins. Perhaps there were never so many 
of these apparitions in the field as today. 
Oldtimers were wont to say that there 
was never a time when the business 
wasn’t on the brink of disaster. But in 
saying this they implied that it would 
survive that calamity and go on to the 
next, and always gain in strength. 

We can’t depend on the oldtimers’ 
reliance on luck and cycles to see us 
through, but this is a business in which 
Antonio’s longer range view “nor is my 
whole estate (trusted) upon the fortune 
: this present year” is especially applic- 
able. 

For every problem there is a possible 
answer and it is heartening to see com- 
panies acting decisively these days and 
not merely deploring the state that they 
are in. They are facing up to the com- 
petitive situation and applying remedies 
regardless of how drastic and revolution- 
ary they may seem to be. 


Third Consecutive Year of Improvement 


In general 1959 will prove a better year 
than 1958. For many companies it will be 
a far better one and for some companies 
it will be a magnificent year with bouy- 
ant premium volume and improved loss 
experience, Thus, although we may still 
€ speaking in terms of underwriting 
deficits (especially on a statutory basis) 
this is the third consecutive year of im- 
provement. If 1960 proves to be a fourth 
such year then ‘fire-casualty stocks will 
surely again claim high place in investor 
favor. There have been a series of false 
hopes and what appeared to be false 
Starts toward happier underwriting cli- 
Mate in recent years and with each dis- 





illusionment came a hardening of inves- 
tor skepticism. 

here are the deep seated bears who 
count up all the hobgoblins of competi- 
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tion—compulsory auto insurance, chaotic 
rating procedures, the Forand bill threat- 
ening private A. & H. insurance, the rev- 
olution that is now taking place in mar- 
keting procedures, etc. But the bulls will 
ask: “What are the alert companies go- 
ing to be doing all this time?” 

It looks to me as if the leadership 
companies have got a bone in their teeth. 
They are determined at last to make 
money and not to preside at their own 
liquidation in a vain effort to save a 
system. Their faults are not likely in 
the future to continue to be those of 
omission. 

The property-liability insurance field 
is one of growth—great growth. Many 
of the companies have been splendid 
growth institutions. Those that are flex- 
ible, that have the talent, energy and 
resolution to cope with changing condi- 
tions, will continue to be “growth” situ- 
ations. 


1959 Trends in Life Insurance Shares 


In the life insurance market the task 
(anthropomorphically speaking) is now 
to reconfirm that life insurance shares 
are also “growth” situations. The com- 
panies are fully taxed today, either on 
an immediate or ultimate basis. They 
are not a tax shelter. 

With the new emphasis on yield that 
was made so apparent by the recent 5% 
government issue the investor will have 
to be convinced that in return for ac- 
cepting a 1 to 2% or even lower rate 
on a life insurance investment, stock- 
holder equity is being accumulated in 
his behalf that will justify and, in due 
course, compel the market to respond 
generously. I believe that the neces- 
sary evidence will be forthcoming and 
that this is a favorable period for ac- 
cumulation of stocks of seasoned and 
proved money-making institutions. 

Life insurance companies have been 
good investments because they don’t pay 
out their earnings. These they keep 
and compound. They earn something 
like 15% on stockholder funds (as com- 
pared with 8 to 12% for banks) and 
they retain close to 80 to 90% of these 
earnings whereas the bank pays out 50% 
or so. The fundamentals are the same 
as they have been. The great increase 
in yield on investments is more than 
offsetting the tax bite. The population 
growth and the ever increasing accept- 
ance of life insurance constitute the in- 
gredients that are basically constructive. 


Effect of Tax Burden on 
Life Companies 


Will, however, the tax burden reduce 
the compounding potential of life in- 
surance operations to uninteresting pro- 
portions? To this question the answer 


1958-59 Difficult Period for Insurance Shares 
Investors But 1960 Looks Much Brighter 


President, Cartwright, Valleau © Co., Chicago, Ill. 


is an unequivocal and emphatic chorus 
of “noes” iby ithe great majority of 
closely informed investors and by those 
presiding over these companies. 
Overall it seems to be correct to say 
that (based upon identical accounting 
procedures) 1959 after-tax earnings will 
be about the same as 1957 after-tax earn- 
ings. That is to say, the tax has rubbed 
out the increase in earnings that would 
otherwise have been generated during 
the past two years. The parenthetical 


proviso is urgent, for the 1959 state- 
ments are going to be built with the 
utmost subtlety ito the complexities of 


the new income tax law. 

There are numerous procedures avail- 
able to the: companies for deferring in- 
come and these may serve to depress the 
You 


appearance of earnings. have to 
“cherchez la taxe” in reading the new 


figures and not be disturbed by surface 
indications. 

In general, 
question resolved. 
market influence for 4% years. 
that period the life insurance stocks 
have cut a saw-toothed market path. 
The down-beats were mostly triggered 
by tax jitters. Many of the seasoned 
issues have been resting or stagnating. 

The “action” has been in the pro- 
motional field where the organizers and 
their crews have been capitalizing on 
the breath-taking story of the post-war 
market which took life insurance stocks 
from storm celler prices of 2 to 3 times 
earnings up to 20-30-40 times, and finally 
to the peak of July, 1955, when a com- 
pany president said to me: “What these 
brokers say we are going to do makes 
your hair stand on end.” 

Those were the years of the wrap-up. 
There weren’t enough shares to go around. 
But those days are “deadengun finiche” 
as James Joyce once said. 


A Wholesome Period of Correction 


The last four years have comprised a 
wholesome period of correction. During 
that span when the market was melting 
50% from the July, 1955 prices of many 
stocks and then letting them come part 
or all of the way in jaggered fashion, 
the values were mounting impressively, 
measured by insurance in force, assets 
and surplus. 

So the constructive view 
that I share is that many good life in- 
surance stocks are selling at attractive 
prices. With the exception of the pos- 
sibility of finding a “sleeper,” the life 
insurance shares market is not the place 
to look for the kind of a boom that we 
have been witnessing in the electronics 
and missile fields. But it should be a 
reasonable expectation that the inherent 
values of these companies should in- 


it is well to have the tax 
It has been a nervous 
During 


and the one 
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crease at the rate year-in-and-year-out 
of 10% and the market ought to reflect 
that growth. If investments are made in 
life insurance situations against such an 
expectation, the stockholders may be 
given agreeable surprises from time to 


time; it is unlikely they will be disap- 
pointed in the long run. 

The long range prospect for good 
insurance stocks remains favorable. 


O’Neil Warns of State Fund 
Threat to Free Enterprise 


Monopolistic state funds confronting 
the insurance industry in Ohio and other 
states ‘completely eliminate all benefits 
of competition, the backbone of our free 
enterprise system,” Kemper Group Ex- 
ecutive Joseph O’Neil said at a recent 
meeting of the Northern Ohio ch: ipter of 
the American Society of Insurance 
Management. Mr. O‘Neil pointed out: 

“We do not restrict ourselves to price 
alone in using the word ‘competition.’ 
We refer also to the additional services 
that would be offered through intensive 
safety engineering programs to reduce 
the accident rate, and to promote prompt 
claim handling and general over-all in- 
creased efficiency.” 

Mr. O'Neil is assistant to the president 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and 
American Motorists Ins. Co., divisions 
of the Kemper group. 


“We in the insurance industry would 


like to compete,” he told Ohio ASIM 
members. “I assure you we would lend 
our support to any movement which 


provide us with this opportunity. 


ADVISE HIGHER BROKER FEES 


Stricter financial requirements and 
higher fees for unlicensed insurance 
brokers were recommended by Massa- 
chusetts State Insurance Commissioner 
Otis M. Whitney in a report to that legis- 


lature. He pointed out that “insurance 
placed by unlicensed insurance com- 
panies in Massachusetts has grown so 


that protection of Massachusetts policy- 
holders requires that financial require- 
ménts be increased.” 





Travelers Low Bidder 

The Travelers 
among six bidders for hospital and group 
Bay 
Blue 


was reportedly low 


coverage of 726 city employes of 
City, Mich., under 
Cross-Blue Shield service. The low an- 
nual premium bid was $110,132, with 
other bids ranging up to $144,000. They 
were referred to the city manager and 


now covered 


city attorney for study to determine if 
coverages provided meet those of the 
existing “Blues” plan. 
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A & H Industry Making Splendid 
Progress in Insuring Over-Age Risks 


HIAA Spearheading Continuance of Coverage Programs; 


Company Leaders Evaluate 1959 Results; Cite Trends in 
Non-Can. and Major Medical Lines 


All indications are that the A. & H. 


industry has made splendid progress this 


year in expanding the volume of volun- 
tary health insurance in force among 
“senior citizens” of age 65 or over. This 
has been one of the major objectives of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America during 1959, and judging from 
reports received from nearly 100 com- 
pany executives in the past few weeks, 
an aggressive effort is being made by in- 


expressions of opinion made to The East- 
ern Underwriter in its nationwide sur- 
vey, just completed, of the ten months’ 
premium and claims results of 91 com- 
panies. 


Age Limit Pushed Upward 


This survey indicates that the age limit 
to which contracts will be renewed has 
been pushed upward by many companies 
which are placing no restrictive age limit 
on the time to which they will carry the 
coverage. In fact, some insurers are 
specifying 75, 80 or 85 years as the age 
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Eugene M. Thore’s Sizeup of Forand Bill Threat 


In his annual report to the Life Insurance Association of America this week at 


its annual meeting in New York, Eugene M. 


Thore, LIAA general counsel, empha- 


sized that oe ‘greatest single recent pressure for liberalization has come in connec- 


tion with t 


the Forand bill and numerous similar bills in both houses of Congress. 


Saying that proposals to provide medical care for OASDI beneficiaries ‘have been 
before Congress for many years, the sponsorship of Congressman Forand of Rhode 


Island has given the measure its present prominence. 


Mr. Thore pointed to exten- 


sive hearings on the bill before the House Committee on Ways and Means, at one 


of which E. 
tion as spokesman of LIAA-HIAA-A 


J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen Accident & Life, testified in opposi- 


“There is no question but that this legislation will continue to be extremely 
active in the next session of Congress and that it poses a grave threat’to the 


| Mr. 
Mr. 


health insurance business,” 
as its foremost proponent.” 


Thore brought out in his report. 
Thore continued: 
“The shortrange outlook for defeating this legislation is ‘hopeful. 


“Labor continues 


The long- 


range outlook for some further government participation in medical care for the 


aged is not nearly so clear. 


One possibility for resolving the pressures pro and con 


would be the emergence of a political compromise whereby hospital care alone 


would be provided. 


Such a bill has already been introduced. 


‘The present focus of activity is in the House Ways and Means Committee. If 
this committee were to approve the Forand bill, it would probably pass the House 


under a closed or limited rule. 


Conversely, 


if voted down in committee it would be 


virtually impossible under existing House procedures to attach the proposal to any 


other social security legislation which might be reported for consideration. 


The 


situation is not the same in the Senate inasmuch as there is unlimited debate on all 


issues and despite possible unfavorable Committee action, 


the proposal could be 


added to some other piece of social security legislation on the Senate floor.” 








surers to reach the older group. Out- 
‘standing have been the enrollment cam- 
paigns of the Continenta] Casualty and 
Mutual of Omaha, both widely adver- 
tised, and the stepped up interest in con- 
tinuance of coverage beyond age 65 by 
many other member companies of the 
HIAA. 

Pin-pointing the progress made in this 
industry effort, E. J. Faulkner, president, 
Woodmen Accident & Life, who is chair- 

HIAA’s special committee on 
continuance of coverage, reports that 
over half of its member companies are 
offering guaranteed renewable contracts 
and the majority of them provide the 
coverage of guaranteed renewable for 
life. He estimates that a substantial 
number of insurers, while not providing 
this coverage, voluntarily restrict their 
right to terminate insurance on the 
ground of deterioration of health after 
policy issuance. 

Mr. Faulkner further says that the 
majority of health insurers now accept 
applications from individuals over age 
65 and this is substantiated by individual 
of termination. “While there is a ten- 


man of 


dency to offer less liberal limits of cover- 
age to the older risk,’ Mr. Faulkner 
points out, “underwriting practices gen- 
erally in this regard are to liberalize both 
the amount of benefits available to the 
senior citizen and the length of time for 
which such benefits will be paid in the 
event that he requires hospitalization or 
medical care.” 

This whole picture is one of encourag- 
ing progress, indicative of the ability of 
private insurers to meet the social chal- 
lenge arising out of the rapid increase 
in the number of older people. 


Substandard Risks Being Covered 


There is also more and more evidence 
that member companies of HIAA are 
making A. & H. and hospitalization in- 
surance available to seriously impaired 
risks through modification of coverage 
and increases in premium. This trend 
is pointed to in particular by Rudolph C. 
Larson, secretary of Aetna Life, and 
James T. Phillips, senior vice president 
and chief actuary of New York Life, who 
advised the writer: 

“This development is one that will 
undoubtedly grow rapidly. Substandard 
risks have generally been unable to ob- 
tain full coverage until very recently. 

(Continued on Page 127) 


Equitable Society to 
Write Individual A. & S. 


McCABE, SCHOONMAKER JOIN CO. 
Society Expects to Be Ready to Offer 
Policies! in Middle or Latter 
Part of Next Year 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
announced today (December 11) that it 
has employed Robert W. McCabe, for- 
merly of Guardian Life of America, and 
Robert S. Schoonmaker, 
Berkshire Life, in 
anticipated development of a program of 
individual disability 
Studies are now under way in this field 
with the expectation that the Society 
will offer policies beginning in the middle 
or latter part of 1960. 

Reportedly the Society plans to enter 
the individual non-cancellable A. & S. 
market. 

Messrs. McCabe and Schoonmaker 
will also be concerned with the major 
medical expense coverage which the So- 
ciety has been writing on an individual 
and family basis since 1951. 

Beginning January 1 Mr. McCabe 
will be in charge of a division in the 
home office agency department, report- 
ing to Second Vice President A. E. 
Elander, which will be responsible for 
sales activities in connection with indi- 
vidual A. & S. insurance. 


McCabe and Schoonmaker Backgrounds 


A resident of Little Silver, N. J., Mr. 
McCabe was graduated from Middletown 
Township high school, Leonardo, N. J. 
and attended Champlain College, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. He started with Metropoli- 
tan Life in its Red Bank, N. J. office 
and subsequently joined Continental Cas- 
ualty in New York. He left that com- 
pany to assist in the introduction and 
promotion of the A. '& S. insurance pro- 
gram at Guardian Life of America where 
he later became agency director in 
charge of developing the North Central 
territory. He was then promoted to 
A. & S. director of sales. 

Mr. Schoonmaker has been appointed 
supervising underwriter for A. & S. in 
the underwriting department, reporting 
to Karl Davis, that department’s 
manager. A native of South Amherst, 
Mass., he was graduated from Amherst 
high school and the University of Mas- 
sachusetts. He began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1936 as an agent for Provident 
Mutual Life and later became superin- 
tendent of the A. & H. department of 
Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, N. H. 
His most recent post was as secretary 
for A. & S. at Berkshire Life’s home 
office. 
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connection with its 


income coverage 





Dr. Dooley Makes Final Talk 


Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, 
of the Mutual of Omaha Criss Award, 
made a final report and farewell talk 
to the American feng before returning 
to the jungles of the Far East. 

His report was heard in place of Mu- 
tual of Omaha’s usual program “Keep 
Talking” on the ABC-TV network, Tues- 
day, December 8. 


recent recipient 





New HIAA Members 


The American Heritage Life of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. and Commonwealth Life 
of Louisville, Ky. have become members 
of the Health Insurance Association of 
America. 





MASS. BONDING PROMOTES TWO 


Two important changes in the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding’s casualty and fire claim 
department are announced by President 
A. Lawrence Peirson, Jr. Effective im- 
mediately, John H. Joyce, vice president, 
1S promoted to the executive department 
where he will supervise all activities from 
that level. 

Frederick Abdoo becomes manager of 
the casualty and fire claim department 
and will be directly responsible to Mr. 
Joyce. 


State Commissioners 
View Bills, Proposals 


AT MIAMI BEACH CONVENTION 


HIAA Report on Cancelation of A. & H, 
Policies; Injunctive Powers Against 
Unauthorized Insurers Studied 


The Health Insurance Association of 
America “Newsletter” of December 4, re- 
ports that the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners at their recent 
meeting in Miami Beach considered sey- 
eral items of interest to the A. & H, 
industry. 

Recommendations which had been pre- 
sented on behalf of the HIAA, American 
Life Convention and Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, were adopted by 
the subcommittee on definition of “Non- 
Cancellable Insurance” and “Guaranteed 
Renewable Insurance.” Text of the sub- 
committee report and recommended pro- 
posals are to be released shortly. Other 
details of the NAIC meeting follow: 

The subcommittee on “Regulations 
on Advertising,” presented in rough draft 
form a proposed bill entitled “Unauthor- 
ized Insurers False Advertising Process 
Act.” After discussion, the subcommittee 
voted the bill should receive further 
study and be considered at the next sub- 
committee meeting. The chairman also 
reported that all 50 states and Puerto 
Rico have enacted, in substance, the All- 
Industry Fair Trade Practices Act re- 
lating to the business of insurance. 


A. & H. Committee Requests Discussion 
On Policy Cancellations 

“The accident and health committee re- 
quested discussion on the item on the 
agenda relating to cancellation of indi- 
vidual accident and health policies. Com- 
missioner Smith of Delaware had placed 
the item on the agenda and explained 
that he was primarily concerned with 
individual underwriting of such policies, 
After a full discussion by industry repre- 
sentatives, Commissioner Smith indicated 
that he was satisfied the matter is being 
corrected with the greatest possible 
speed. 

“The committee on insurance covering 
installment sales and loans postponed 
until the next meeting consider = of 
proposed amendments to the NAIC 
model credit bill. However, the com- 
mittee adopted a recommendation that a 
rate for credit life and credit accident 
and health insurance producing a loss 
ratio under 50% should be considered to 
be excessive. 

“The laws and legislation committee 
adopted a report of the subcommittee to 
study and review state laws concerning 
proposed legislation defining ‘doing an 
insurance business’ and granting injune- 
tive powers to Insurance Commissioners 
in regard to unauthorized insurers. The 
subcommittee recommended that this 
matter should receive further study and 
recommendations should not be made 


until after the decision in Travelers 
Health v. Federal Trade Commission 
case. 


Hear Blue Cross-Blue Shield Reports 


“The subcommittee on standardization 
of Blue Cross-Blue Shield regulations 
received a report of studies currently in 
progress in Massachusetts, Michigan. 
New York, New Jersey, Wisconsin and 
P ennsylvania concerning Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield operations. 

The committee on non-profit hospital 
and medical service associations consid- 
ered the item on the agenda concerning 
over-insurance. Representatives of the 
Blue Cross and HIAA suggested that the 
matter should receive study and offered 
to submit a report prior to the next meet- 
ing of the committee. ‘ 

“Chairman Donald Knowlton, New 
Hampshire Commissioner, rendered a de- 
tailed report in his capacity as chairman 
of the preservation of state regulation 
committee, including extensive remarks 
concerning the O’Mahoney investigation. 
The NAIC statement on state regulation 
of insurance submitted to the United 
States Senate subcommittees was 4t 
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tached to the committee report. Both 
will soon be released to member com- 
panies.” 
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SURE IT HURTS, but it’s wor th ut ... got to keep writing these apps for the new 


$10 A Year Occupational Accident Policy. There’s a door-opener, if I ever saw one. I approach people 
everywhere I go... gas station attendants, waitresses, barbers, druggists ...and I tell the simple story: 
for a $10 annual premium, they can get $100 a month for as long as 12 months if they’re hurt on the job. 
The sales mount up into real money, and they also provide leads for additional sales later on. 

Works out pretty well ... and I can even afford to buy plenty of Band-Aids. Want to try it yourself? 
Talk to your nearest Continental General Agent or Branch Office. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 
A Member of the Continental-National Group 


Continental Assurance Company ¢ Transportation Insurance Company * National Fire of Hartford ¢ Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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Impact of Metcalf Laws in New York 


No Other Legislation in Entire History of Accident & Health Insurance Has Created Such Enormous 
Problems and Consternation for Insurance Companies; Non-Renewal Limitation of the 


Law May Indicate Future Course of Commercial A. & H. Business 


Probably no pertinent legislation in 
the entire history of Accident & Health 
insurance the 


much confusion, misunderstanding, mis- 


has been subject of so 


interpretation and mental chaos as have 


the Metcalf bills in New York State. 
They are complex and interrelated. The 
final interpretations which have been 


placed on some of them differ from what 
some people thought they meant in the 

” - = 
spring of 1958 when they were enacted 
by the state legislature. 

Group Conversion Privilege 

Because only one of these bills affects 

Group insurance, I'll treat with that first. 
This is the so-called “Group conversion 
bill.” (At this stage, it may be well to 
state that the law affecting the service 
crganizations such as Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield has been changed so that 
the requirements on the service organiz- 
ation are analogous with those applicable 
to insurance companies. However, 


shall deal only with insurance com- 
panies.) é } 
Perhaps the most important thing 


about the Group conversion bill is that 
it is an “optional provision” bill. No 
group policy must be changed because 
of this bill. What it does is to give any 
Group insurance policyholder an option, 
exercisable at the time of issuance or 
annual renewal of his policy, to obtain a 
conversion privilege. 

This privilege allows a certificate hold- 
er (employe or member) whose group 
insurance ceases because of termination 
of employment or membership in the in- 
sured group, to obtain a converted policy, 
so long as he has been insured under 
the group for at least three months at 
the time of termination. 


Required Benefits 


The converted policy must provide at 
least $10 per day for hospital room and 
board expenses for a maximum duration 
of 21 days, miscellaneous hospital ex- 
pense benefits for a maximum amount of 
$100, and a surgical operations schedule 
with a maximum benefit of $200. 

The converted policy may contain pro- 
visions eliminating duplication of the 
coverage with the group insurance to a 
certain extent. Its benefits need never be 
in excess of the benefits provided under 
the Group policy. It need not provide 
maternity benefits, and the benefits pay- 
able under it may be reduced by the 
amount of any such benefits payable 
under the Group policy after the termi- 
nation of the Group insurance coverage. 
It the application is made and the pre- 
mium paid within the required 31 days 
after termination of the Group cover- 
age, the converted policy must take ef- 
fect (retroactively if necessary) on the 










By GerRALD S. PARKER 


Secretary for Accident & Health, 


America, New 


day of termination of Group insurance 
coverage. 

The privilege of obtaining a converted 
policy is available without evidence of 
insurability to the certificate holder, or 
to his family if he dies while covered 
under the Group policy, and to his chil- 
dren when they reach the age limit 
under such a policy. The only reason 
for which an insurer may refuse to issue 
a converted policy is overinsurance. An 
interesting point here is that the other 
insurance which may constitute overin- 
surance may be (a) any policy (Group 
or individual) actually in force, or (b) 
any Group benefits for which the appli- 
cant is eligible. 

The New York Insurance Department 
has ruled that the substance of most of 
the above provisions must be contained 
both in the group policy and in the 
certificates issued under it. 

It has been held by the Department 
that overinsurance must be separately 
considered for the various types of cov- 
erage (hospital and surgical). An indi- 
vidual who has adequate hospital cover- 
age but no surgical coverage, is entitled 
to a “surgical only” policy. A person 
with adequate surgical coverage is en- 
titled to a “hospital only” converted 
policy. Standards of overinsurance and 
duplication of benefits must be filed with 
the New York Department by the com- 
panies. 

Major medical expense insurance 
brings up a different problem. Com- 
panies are individually assessing it and 
determining what kind of standards of 
overinsurance must be worked out. 


Another Interesting Question 
Another interesting question arising 
from this conversion privilege is the 
problem of states or jurisdictions which 
may not approve a New York style con- 


Guardian Life Insurance Co. of 
York, N. Y. 


verted policy. A form of conversion privi- 
lege has been worked out to take care 
of this problem. It says that, if the 
regular converted policy cannot be law- 
fully issued to the applicant under the 
applicable laws and regulation of (1) the 
jurisdiction where application is made 
or (2) the jurisdiction where he resides 
when the application is made, then he 
may obtain whatever policy the insur- 
ance company is then offering in the 
jurisdiction where he resides. 

In effect then, an applicant who re- 
sides in a state where New York style 
converted policies cannot be issued has 
an option of either applying for the pol- 
icy issued in his state or going across a 
state line and applying for and receiving 
delivery of the regular New York style 
policy in a state where it is legal. How- 
ever, in a jurisdiction such as Ontario 
which prohibits him from even owning a 
hospital policy providing basic ward level 
hospital benefits, the insurance company 
would not be required to issue him such 
benefits. 


“Ten Day Free Look” and Specified Age 


Limit 


This bill is probably the simplest of 
the Metcalf enactments. It does two 
things, and the two have to be sepa- 
rately considered. 

The so-called “ten day free look” 
simply provides that an accident or 
A. & policy delivered in New York 
after July 1, 1959, must have printed on 
the first page, or attached to it, a promi- 
nent notice to the effect that the policy- 
holder may surrender it to the insurer 
within ten days after its delivery date 
with written request for its cancellation. 
In that event the insurer will refund any 
premium paid, including any policy fees 
or other charges. This section does not 
apply to “single premium non-renewable 








Parker Heads HIAA’s New York Steering Committee 


Gerald S. Parker is in an advantageous 
position to discuss the “Impact of the 
Metcalf Laws” as he has been chairman 
of the New York steering committee of 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica since its inception. Purpose of this 
committee was to work out policy details 
in compliance with the Metcalf legis- 
lation, 

Mr. Parker’s further HIAA activity is 
as a member of the conservation and 
renewal subcommittee of its individual 
insurance committee and as a member 
of the experimental developments sub- 
committee of HIAA’s committee on 
economics of financing medical care. 
He also serves on the special committee 
on continuance of coverage, chairman of 
which is E. J. Faulkner, president, 





Woodmen Accident & Life. Previously 
he served on HIAA’s individual insur- 
ance committee and was chairman of the 
subcommittee on substandard risks. 

He is also a member of the hospital 
relations committee of Health Insurance 
Council and of its New York professional 
relations committee, as well as serving 
on LIAA-ALC joint committee on indi- 
vidual A. & H. insurance. 

Mr. Parker’s insurance career began 
in 1938 after graduation from Williams 
College. For three years he was a life 
and accident agent for The Travelers. 
Later after World ‘War II service he 
joined the Preferred Accident as an 
A. & H. underwriter and shortly became 
secretary of that department. He joined 
Guardian Life in 1951. 





Russart Studio 


GERALD S. PARKER 


policies insuring against accidents only 
or accidental bodily injury only.” 
Compliance with this section may be 
obtained by printing the necessary lan- 
guage at the same time the policy 1s 
printed, or imprinting it by rubber stamp, 
or attaching a paper notice to the face 
of the policy. Its type size should be 
consistent with that of the policy, with 
adequate captioning, and form number. 
The name of the company must be stated 
on an attached notice. If the notice 1s 
endorsed by rubber stamp, it must have 
a form number and an adequate caption, 
but the name of the company could 
presumably .be omitted. Likewise, if it 
is actually printed at the same time the 
policy is printed, it would be required 
only to have proper type size and style 
and the proper caption. : 
The chief problem which has _ arisen 
from this requirement is in the field of 
special risk 24-hour coverages. Many 
companies in this field issue 24-hour cov- 
erage accident policies for very large 
amounts, intended primarily for world 
travelers, but also issued on the annual 
premium basis. Under the “ten day free 
look” clause, theoretically: an ‘applicant 
could obtain such a policy, fly around 
the world, then turn it in as not wanted 
and obtain a full refund of premium. 





Naturally, if he had been killed during 
his trip, the benefits would be payable 

The law did not foresee this problem, 
and hence such policies must bear the 
“free look” notice. About the only solt- 
tion to this problem which seems to have 
been ‘produced as yet is to issue such 
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policies without provision for renewal. 
This introduces many complexities and 
problems into the administration of such 
forms, since renewal is often desired. 
However, it may be that this can be 
cured by a subsequent attachment of a 
renewal provision by rider. This rider 
could be attached only to those policies 
whose holders have evidenced a desire to 
renew them annually, which may account 
for perhaps half of the policyholders. 
The Specific Age Limit 

In past years, many policies of the 
type that are renewable at the option of 
the company only have contained no 
stated age limits. Companies have re- 
fused renewal routinely at certain age 
limits arrived at by co ‘pany practice. 
Most companies have felt chat this was a 
desirable arrangement, _since it per- 
mitted easy upward revision of age limit 
without modification of policies. How- 
ever, one of the major points made by 
the Metcalf Committee was that many 
people purchasing such policies had no 
idea that they would be subjected to any 
age limits. They thought these were 
lifetime policies until they were notified 
that they would no longer be renewed 
on account of age. 

Accordingly, it has been enacted by 
the New York Legislature that the age 
limit, or date or period, if any, after 
which the coverage provided by such a 
policy will not be effective, or the age 
limit, or date or period after which the 
policy may not be renewed, must be 
stated in (1) a renewal provision set 
forth on the first page of the policy; 
(2) as a separate provision bearing an 
appropriate caption on the first page of 
the policy; or (3) in a brief description 
in not less than 14 point bold face type 
set forth on the first page of the policy. 

When this law was first read by indus- 
try representatives, it appeared to pre- 
sent no difficulties whatsoever. However, 
upon review, it has presented numerous 
problems. What has developed has been 
that the brief description or caption of 
the renewal provision, which are the 
methods of compliance ordinarily used, 
must be rather complex in their ap- 
proach to renewability of the policy and 
the age limit. A typical example of a 
brief description which would be satis- 
factory would be the following: 


“This policy is renewable, subject to 
the company’s right as limited in the 
renewal provision in the middle of the 
third page of this policy to refuse re- 
newal, but will not be continued in 
force after the anniversary of its date 
of issue next following the 65th birth- 
day of the insured.” 


_An analogous renewal provision cap- 
tion, which if on the first page of the 
policy would remove the requirement for 
~ gl description, might read as fol- 
ows: 


“Renewable subject to the company’s 
right as limited herein to refuse re- 
newal, but not renewable after the 
anniversary of its date of issue nearest 
the 70th birthday of the insured.” 


Renewal After Age Limit Not Prohibited 


While the age limit is required to be 
set forth in any policy subject to an age 
limit, the law does not prohibit renewal 
alter the age limit. It contains a state- 
ment reading “Nothing herein contained 
shall limit or restrict the right of the 
Msurer to continued the policy after the 
age or period so stated.” However, it 
appears that a company which continues 
a policy after such age limit immediately 
becomes subject to the bill dealing with 
the restriction on the right to refuse 
renewal if the policy would otherwise be 
subject to that limitation. 

Thus, if the policy was of the type 
under which the company would be 
limited as to reasons for which it could 
tefuse renewal before the age limit, it 
would continue to be so limited. Having 
Once continued the policy after the age 
limit, the company could only discon- 
tinue it for one of the reasons permitted 
y the statute. For example, it might 
decide that it would renew all such pol- 


icies to an age ‘five years above the sub- 
mitted age limit, and that would pre- 
sumably be satisfactory. However, it 
could not decide to refuse renewal of all 
policies held by impaired lives. 


Family Conversion Bill 


The conversion bill applying to family 
policies is very similar to the group 
conversion bill. The main difference is 
that this is a mandatory bill, whereas the 
group conversion bill is an optional bill. 
Every family policy now issued in New 
York State must contain a conversion 
privilege so that if such insurance on any 
person other than the policyholder is 
terminated because he is no longer with- 
in the definition of the family as set 
forth in the policy, but before such per- 
son has attained the limiting age (if 
any) for coverage of adults specified in 
the policy, such person shall be entitled 
to have a converted policy issued to him 
without evidence of insurability. The 
time requirements and other parts of the 
bill are essentially the same as those in 
the group conversion bill. 

The problems and solutions were es- 
sentially the same as those of the Group 
bill, except that the family policy con- 
version law has a clause which reads, 
with respect to the converted policy, 
“such individual policies shall provide, 


on a basis specified in the family policy, 


.” On the 


reimbursement of at least 


basis of this clause, it has been held that 
the family policy must contain the full 
specifications of the converted policy. 


Conversion to Major Medical Policy 


This, in turn, has given rise to a 
problem with respect to major medical 
cxpense policies. It is easy to provide 
a conversion privilege to the statutory 
type of hospital policy in a major medi- 
cal policy, but it has not yet been finally 
decided that conversion to a major medi- 
cal policy may be offered. While it 
would be quite permissible to offer a 
major medical policy as a converted pol- 
icy provided the full details of the major 
medical policy converted coverage were 
specified, companies are, as a general 
rule, unwilling to do this because. of the 
still very volatile nature of major medi- 
cal coverage. 

The Insurance Department is currently 
considering this question, and it is hoped 
that it will soon be solved. Proposals 
have been made which will give the De- 
partment complete control of the nature 
of the converted policy, and the language 
of the statute is certainly general enough 
so that a general description of the con- 
verted coverage ought to suffice provided 
the Department has such control. 

A related problem is that of discrimi- 
nation. The converted policy is avail- 
able without evidence of insurability. 
What happens if a company offers four 
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or five different converted policies? 
What assurance has the Department 


that it will not select the least desirable 


policy to offer to the more impaired 
applicants? This problem has_ been 
solved. An insurer must file a converted 


policy as the one offered for a specific 
family policy, and no other can be of- 
fered for conversion from that family 
policy until the Department approves a 
substitution. 


Limitations in Right to Refuse Renewal 


This bill is probably the best known 
of the Metcalf bills among the general 
public and among insurance men. Cer- 
tainly it is the most radical and prob- 
ably the most important. The bill 





Deadline is December 31 


It has been reliably reported that 
the New York Insurance Department 
has no current intention to extend the 
temporary approval period for filings 
in compliance with the Metcalf legis- 
lation beyond December 31. As far as 
is known the Department did, in fact, 
complete its processing of temporary 
approvals for final approval or disap- 
proval as of December 1. 











amends three parts of Section 164 of the 
Insurance Law. Two of these amend- 
ments affect all accident and health pol- 
icies; the third affects only some of 
them. 

The first increases from five days to 
30 days the period of notice of non-re- 
newal which must be given if a grace 
period is to be denied. 

In addition it provides that any pol- 
icy, except an accident only policy, must 
also provide that the insurer may refuse 
renewal only as of the renewal date oc 
curring on or nearest an anniversary 
of its date of issue or date of last re- 
instatement. 

The second amends the optional can- 
cellation provision to provide that the 
insurer may cancel only within the first 
90 days after the date of issue. 

The third adds a new subsection 6 to 
section 164, and this is the main limita- 
tion on the right to refuse renewal. It 
applies to all accident or A. & H. pol- 
icies under which one third or more of 
the premium is allocable to hospital or 
medical expense benefits. Under this 
new subsection. the insurer may refuse 
to renew on the first or the second 
policy anniversary for any reason. 
Thereafter, according to the statute the 
insurer may refuse to renew only for 
one or more of the following reasons, 
but in no event because of a change in 
physical or mental condition or the 
health of any person covered under the 
policy: 

Reasons 


(1) Fraud in applying for the policy 
or in applying for any benefits under 
the policy. 

(2) Moral hazard. 

(3) Overinsurance or duplication of 
benefits according to standards on file 
with the Superintendent of Insurance. 

(4) Discontinuance of a clause in pol- 
icies. 

(5) Such other reasons, including but 
not limited to the filing of false or im- 
proper claims, as the Superintendent of 
Insurance may approve. 

The section applies not only to refusal 
of renewal, but also to the attachment 
of limiting riders or endorsements as 
conditions for renewal. In the case of 
an individual converted policy, the two 
year period during which the insurer 
may refuse renewal for any reason must 
commence from the date the insurance 
as to the person holding the converted 
policy became effective under the policy 
from which conversion was made 

There are interpretations of this sec- 
tion which have been announced by the 
Insurance Department. Some of the 
more important of these are as follows: 


N. Y. Department Interpretations 


(1) With respect to overinsurance, the 
statute, provides that the standards’ of 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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A S&H Production up 10 to 14% for 10 
Months; Company Results Surveyed 


and hospitalization premium 
both individual and Group, 
showed an increased tempo this year, 
much to the satisfaction of life and 
A. & H. carriers in all parts of the coun- 
try. Based on a tabulation of premium 
results for the first ten months, net writ- 
ten business for the nearly 100 compan- 
ies participating in this survey, will show 
an overall increase of from 10 to 14% 
for 1959 over the previous year’s writ- 
ings. Leading in percentage of increase 
are major medical expense and non-can- 
cellable and guaranteed renewable pro- 
duction. 

As was the case a year ago the pace of 
commercial A. & H. was slower this year 
with the precentage of gain being around 
5 to 6% for the larger writers. However, 
production increases were higher for 
those companies which featured special 
risks, particularly 

and Mutual of 


A. & H. 


production, 


policies for over-age 
Continental Casualty 
Omaha which hit new highs. 

A noticeable trend on the loss side of 
the 1959 picture is that loss ratios on 
Group A. & H. are running several points 
higher than a year ago. Major medical 
expense experience has not shown much, 
if any, improvement although strenuous 
efforts are being made to make it a profit- 
maker. Non-can. experience is generally 
favorable and hospitalization loss ratios 
are reportedly running about the same as 
in 1958 for many companies. However, 
hospital premium rates have had to be 
increased due to the still continuing trend 
toward higher costs under hospital, sur- 
gical and major medical coverages. 

Metropolitan Life Again No. 1 

Metropolitan. Je continues to be the 
No. 1 writer of A. & H. and hospitaliza- 
tion policies in the nation. For ten 
months a total of $341,700,000 in premium 
writings were reported, an increase of 
8% overall. Following in order were the 
next 11 in ranking: Aetna Life, The 
Travelers The Prudential, Mutual of 


Omaha, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Continental Casualty, Bankers 
Life & Casualty, Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Provident Life & Accident and New 
York Life. 


The leaders among companies partici- 
pating in this survey of premiums writ- 
ten and losses paid and their individual 
results with observations are recorded in 
the following: 

Metropolitan Life. reporting $341,700,- 
000 of which $288,200,000 was in Group 
A. & H. and major medical expense ($48,- 
600,000), showed an overall production 
increase of 8% compared with 1% in- 
crease in 1958 for ten months. Biggest 
percentage of gain was shown in indi- 
vidual major medical—625% and in hos- 
pital-surgical—65%. Overall loss ratio 
was 83.9% compared with 80.9% in the 
1958 period. 

By individual lines loss ratios were as 
follows: Group A. & H—89%; Group 
major medical—93.4%; personal major 
ene tmene al commercial A. & H— 
51.6%; hospital- surgical—70% ; non-can. 
hospital- “Surgical—55.4% non-can. A. & 
H. 20.8%. With regard to health insur- 
ance coverage for people over age 65, the 
Metropolitan is continuing to offer cov- 
erage “with very liberal underwriting.” 
It also reports that to date its experience 
on non-can. business is “very satisfac- 
tory.” 

Aetna Life produced earned premiums 
for ten months of $268,005,186 with 
losses incurred of $236,529,412. Its indi- 
vidual A. & H. business netted an in- 
crease of 9.3% and its Group A. & H. 
gain was 5.5%. A new Group hospitaliza- 


tion conversion program was introduced 
this year, approved in most states, and 
available to all Group hospitalization 
policyholders. The company also in- 
creased the scope of plans of Group hos- 
pital-surgical-medical insurance  avail- 
able to retired employes and their de- 
pendents. It is felt that this liberaliza- 
tion in underwriting rules for retired 
employes “should result in substantial 
increase in number of senior citizens in- 
sured under Aetna “Group policies.” 

Among other plans introduced were 
non-can. and guaranteed renewable dis- 
ability income policies and guaranteed 
renewable for life-long term hospitaliza- 
tion policies, available for the age group 
59 or over, with no top age limit for new 
or renewal business. 

The Travelers increased its production 
to $245, 106,769, about $13 million more 
than for 10 months of 1958. Its produc- 
tion of commercial A. & H. and hospital- 
ization totaled $25,822,090, a gain of 5.9% 
ree the same period of 1958. Group 
A. & H. net written premiums, including 
ee! medical, totaled $219,284,679, up 

%. Loss ratios in both lines are run- 
ning about the same as a year ago. 

The Prudential soared to $209,300,000, 
breakdown of premium writings showing 
$133,400,000 in Group A. & H. business, 
a gain of 15% over 10 months of 1958; 


$55,000,000 in individual non-can. and 
guaranteed renewable business, a gain 
of 19%, and $20,900,000 in Group and 


individual employe security program S. & 

. premiums, representing a gain of 52% 
over 1958. 

For Group A. & H. a loss ratio of 
around 90% is reported compared with 
86.5% last year. Loss experience in indi- 
vidual lines is reported “satisfactory.” It 
is further noted that persistency on over- 
age non-can. coverage is actually better 
than at the younger ages, that loss ex- 
perience on individual major medical is 
satisfactory to date, and that the non- 
can. market is expanding rapidly. 

Mutual of Omaha in its 50th anniver- 
sary year topped $170,000,000 for ten 
months and expects to reach its 1959 goal 
of $209,000,000 by the year-end. Total 
premium income is up 10% (or $15,544,- 


462) President V. J. Skutt reports, with 
Group A. & H. production advancing 
more rapidly percentage-wise than indi- 
vidual. 

In 1958 the company passed the $1 bil- 
lion mark in benefits paid and for 10 
months of 1959 has added $96,849,521 to 
this amount. It was the first company 
to pay out $1 billion in H. & A. bene- 
fits during its first half century, Mr. 
Skutt notes. He expects an improvement 
of between 2 and 3 percentage points in 


1959 loss ratios, both individual and 
Group. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


scored $166 866,149 in net premiums writ- 
ten up to November 11. All lines showed 
production gains, the largest being for 
Group major medical—44%. Estimates 
of 1959 loss ratios indicate that Group 
weekly indemnity is about 2 percentage 
points higher than last year while the 
Group accidental death and dismember- 
ment and combination of all Group med- 
ical expense coverages remain about the 
same. Currently Equitable does not write 
non-can. business but will enter this 
line “sometime in 1960.” 

Continental Casualty, showing the im- 
petus of its “plus 65” enrollment pro- 
gram. had increased its 1959 production 
over $21 million up to ‘(November 1 to a 
total of $134,873,846. This is a gain to 
date of 194% Hoge with last year’s 
gain of 6.1%. Its A. & H. and hosnital 
writings a for over $55,000,000 
while Group A. & H. volume was $78,- 
113.945. Loss pa are two to three 
points higher in all lines written. 

Bankers Life & Casualty’s writings 
totaled $104.101,574 as of November 1 
compared with $102,857,369 a year ago. 
Its total claims paid this year were 
989,640 compared with $66,436,982. Lire 
est line written is hospitalization on 
which writings were $88,749,704, a gain 
of $1,640,614 over the same period of 
1958. 

Occidental Life scored $72,552,000, its 
largest line being Group A. & H. with 
$66,863,000 in net written premiums. 
Production is up in all lines excepting 
commercial A. & 'H. Biggest percentage 
gains were 83.6% in non-can. and 22.4% 
in hospitalization. Loss ratios were im- 
proved in all but the commercial A. & H. 
line. 

John Hancock Mutual Life reported 
$72,053,700 of which $69,300,000 was in 
Group A. & H. and $2,753.700 in indi- 
vidual business. The Group total includes 
$10,500,000 of major medical expense and 
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Employers Mutual of Wis. 


Awards Wharton Student 


Richard Frederick Schmidt of Phila- 
delphia has been awarded a Hans J, 
Hagge Memorial Scholarship by Em. 
ployers Mutual of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
T. A. Duckworth, company secretary, 
announced. 

Mr. Schmidt is a second year student 
in the graduate division of the ire 
School and will receive his M. B. de- 
gree next June. He is a sat eg of 
Princeton University where he received 
his A. B. degree with a major in politica] 
science in June, 1953. He has since served 
in the army_and worked for the New 
York Life. He is on the directors’ honor 
list of the Wharton School graduate 
division. 





$20,900,000 of Group hospital expense. Its 
Group production is about 9% higher 
than a year ago, comparative loss ratios 
being 87.7% and 87.0%. 

Largest individual A. & H. line written 
is guaranteed renewable hospital ex- 
pense plans—$1,975,500 on which the per- 
centage gain is 102%. Its loss ratio on 
individual business is slightly higher than 
in 1958. 

Provident Life & Accident went aliead 
by about $5,000,000 for the ‘first ten 
months to a total of $63,182,450. Its total 
claims for this period were $53,209,113 
compared with $49,754,666 for the ten 
months of 1958. 

New York Life produced $51,900,000 in 
direct premiums up to November 1 com- 
pared with $47.500,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1958. Of this total $43,000,- 
000 was in Group A. & H. and $8,900,- 
000 in the individual lines. Of the latter 
$7,100,000 was in non-can. premiums. Loss 
ratios are running slightly higher this 
year to date. As to current and probably 
future trends, James T. Phillips, senior 
vice president and chief actuary, is con- 
fident that the industry will continue to 
develop sound programs to meet the ex- 
panding needs of the public. “We shall 
probably see a continuing trend toward 
improved guarantees of renewability and 
broader and more permanent coverage 
for senior citizens,” he said. 

Reserve Life of Dallas scored $42,607,- 
898 for ten months, up about $2 million. 
Its largest line was individual hospital- 
ization—$41,020,641, on which the loss 
ratio was 59.5%, about two points higher 
than a year ago. 

Washington National, reporting $37,- 
219.145, showed a _ production gain of 
5.5% or about $1,936,495. Its overall 
loss ratio for ten months is up nearly 1% 
and in the past five years the loss ratio 
has advanced approximately 7.5%. Pres- 
ident P. W. Watt observes that “our in- 
dustry is making tremendous progress in 
its efforts to provide all kinds of health 
insurance, boih on a Group and_indi- 
vidual basis. for all segments of the 
American public. . . . With the experi- 
inentation taking place and which will 
continue during the next few years in all 
areas, including people 65 and over, non- 
can. policies and modified major expense 


plans, more and more will be accom- 
plished.” 
Continental Assurance reports estl- 


mated written premiums of $33,495,000. 
Group A. & H., the largest line, totaled 
$32,146,000, a gain of 8% for the year. Its 
non-can. writings of $1,221,000 are 12% 
ahead of 1958. 

Liberty Mutual reported earned pre- 
miums for nine months of $26, 700,000 of 
which $3,800,000 was in major medical ex- 
pense. Overall loss ratio was 90%, the 
same as a year ago. 

American Casualty, which will close its 
biggest production year, showed gross 
premiums as of November 1 of $24,500,- 
340. This is a gain of 32.2%. Albert 
H. Kessler, vice preident, expects that the 
year’s writings will reach $30 million 
which would be a gain of about $7 mil- 
lion. Loss ratios are running about the 
same as a year ago with Group showing 
a slight improvement. Mr. Kessler said: 
“We are particularly pleased over our 
ability to maintain our loss ratio, espe 
cially in Group A. & H. 


Note: The balance of our tabulation of 
results will appear in our December | 
issue. 
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Making Progress in Insuring Over-age Risks 


(Continued from Page 122) 


We introduced a program for underwrit- 
ing impaired risks in 1958 under which 
our full line of non-can. and guaranteed 
renewable policies are offered to med- 
ically substandard people along much the 
same lines as the rating system we have 
used for our life insurance business.” 

Mr. Larson, pointing out that buyers 
of health insurance can now get health 
coverage that is broader and more at- 
tractive than ever, enthused over the 
fact that “there is a spirit permeating 
HIAA member companies to experiment 
and to do everything possible to justify 
the continued confidence of the insuring 
public.” His opinion is shared by many 
others interviewed. It is that A. & H. 
writing companies are determined that 
under our free enterprise system they 
will do their utmost to meet the present 
and future needs of the American peo- 
ple. At the same time, “it is realized 
that since no compulsion is exercised in 
our system of health insurance, a tre- 
mendous task lies ahead for the com- 
panies. We must persuade the American 
people to take full advantage of the 
security offered by our complete program 
of disability income, hospitalization and 
major medical insurance,” says Mr. Lar- 
son. 


To Fight Forand Bill at Grass Roots 


As to legislative threats to the indus- 
try it was generally agreed that the Gov- 
ernment should not be permitted to in- 
terfere with and stymie the progress of 
voluntary health insurance by injecting 
any type of Forand legislation. HIAA 
member companies in a recent series of 
regional meetings planned their strategy 
for fighting such legislation. The Forand 
bill, supported by the labor unions, will 
be insistently urged by the collectivists 
when Congress reconvenes in January, 
1960. The industry’s concern over its 
possible passage is well summed up by 
Mr. Faulkner who told the writer: 

“If ‘health insurance should be nation- 

alized and the practice of medicine 
socialized, the type of society and econ- 
omy that we regard as our American 
Heritage will be irretrievably lost. It is 
certain that once the government as- 
sumes the responsibility for the health 
care of any segment of our population, 
such as the aged, irrespective of individ- 
ual need, that the pressures on Congress 
to expand the system into a universal 
‘cradle to the grave’ program will be 
unrelenting.” 
_ The prevailing opinion is that this 
issue will be decided at the grass roots 
where the lawmakers are made, rather 
than in Washington where the laws are 
made. Under these circumstances, the 
health insurance industry, spearheaded 
by the HIAA, will place the issue be- 
fore the American people and particu- 
larly those who are community leaders. 
Joining in the fight will be the medical 
and hospital people, and it’s a certainty 
that Congressmen in all parts of the 
country will be flooded with letters reg- 
istering opposition to the Forand bill’s 
passage. 

The urgency for such concerted effort 
was well expressed by a midwestern chief 
executive, E. A. McCord of Illinois Mu- 
tual Life & Casualty, who declared: 
Now is the time for everyone in indus- 
tty and business to work overtime to 
Prevent government spending and the 
consequent increase in Federal and state 
taxes. Faced as we are with the major 
threats of the Forand bill and_ state 
compulsory disability bills, we must meet 
the challenges they present by united 
Opposition.” 


Current Trends in Non-Can, Field 


_ One of the year’s major trends was the 
Icreased sale and popularity of the 
guaranteed renewable type of non-can- 
cellable coverage. Production is well 
ahead of 1958 in this line and the ex- 
Petience is generally favorable. Right to 
adjust the premium for a specific class 
s the prevailing rule. 

p frome M. Powell, president of Loyal 
Jotective of Boston, one of the long- 
ime champions of pure non-can. protec- 


tion, believes that the outlook in this 
line has never been better—that in the 
years ahead “an increasing emphasis 
will be placed upon non-can. insurance 
for income replacement purposes.” Back- 
ing up his optimism Mr. Powell gives 
these reasons: 

“In the first place economic conditions, 
which have such an important bearing on 
disability experience, have been favor- 
able almost without interruption since 
World War II, and there is little on 
the horizon to suggest this trend will 
not continue. Secondly, the increasing 
amount of competition with attendant 
improvements in policy benefits has made 
the public much more aware of—and in- 
terested in—purchasing an adequate pro- 
gram of disability protection, In this 
connection, I think our own growth in 
new non-cancellable and guaranteed re- 
newable premiums, amounting to some 
30% so far this year, is not entirely 
unique. It is simply indicative of the 
tremendous market potential for broad- 
coverage non-can. contracts when ag- 
gressively merchandised by a well-trained 
field organization.” 

Favorable experience in the non-can. 
line was also enjoyed in 1959 by the 
Monarch Life of Springfield. John H. 
Miller, vice president and senior actuary 
of that company, reports: “Our premium 
gain for the year to date exceeds that 
for any previous year. It is particularly 
gratifying that the increase in premiums 
is due in large part to an improvement 
in persistency... .” 

In turn, Gerald S. Parker, secretary, 
Guardian Life of America, observes that 
non-can, underwriting “is the most stable 
and probably the most reliable part of 
our business. Sales of non-can. are in- 
creasing rapidly, and the experience is 
excellent.” 

The viewpoint of a Canadian company 
executive on non-can. is of more than 
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usual interest in view of the provincial 
hospital program (instituted by state 
edict) which last year gave the private 
companies both here and in Canada, 
the jitters. Vincent D. Rowe, general 
manager of Canada Health & Accident 
of Waterloo, Ont., told the writer that 
“we have made a considerable recovery 
in replacing most of the business we lost. 
We find increased interest in non-can. 
and guaranteed renewable types of poli- 
cies, especially the latter. The public 
is accepting this type of policy more 
readily than the commercial contract and 
I believe that guaranteed renewable will 
replace the commercial policy in the 
future.” 


Major Medical Expense Growing Fast 


The 1959 premium production in the 
major medical expense line, especially 
among the larger companies, will be sub- 
stantial. Sizeable increases will be noted 
in the tabulation of 10-month results on 
another page. At the same time, benefit 
payments to the American public, re- 
ceived during the first nine months of 
1959, point to an increase of 44.1% in 
major medical benefits paid over the 
comparable period in 1958. 

The current trend in major medical 
appears to be one of an accelerated ex- 
pansion with the greater emphasis on 
the comprehensive or low deductible 
form which does not require or permit 
the existence of so-called basic hospital- 
medical benefits. A collateral trend in 
this market is the number of Blue Cross 
organizations which have recently an- 
nounced their intention to write major 
medical. 

The larger writers point to the diffi- 
culty of making a profit on major med- 
ical business. For this reason they are 
striving to provide better controls 
against both over-utilization of benefits 
and excessive charges by the providers 
of such benefits. Commenting on the 
current picture, Gerald K. Rugger, sec- 
ond vice president of the Home Life of 
New York in charge of Group insurance, 
says: 
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GUARANTEED RENEWABLE TO AGI 


Lumbermens Sponsors College 
Paper Safe Driving Contest 


College journals will compete for cash 
prizes totaling $2,100 in the twelfth an- 
nual college newspaper contest on safe 
driving sponsored by Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty. 

Purpose of the contest is to encourage 
college newspapers to promote safe driv- 
ing among students through safety cam- 
paigns, cartoons, editorials, feature stor- 
ies and photographs. 

Any college newspaper or student jour- 
nalist in the 50 United States or in Can- 
ada is eligible to compete for the ten 
prizes in the contest. 

A first prize of $500, second prize of 
$250 and third prize of $100 will be 
awarded in both daily and _ nondaily 
publication classifications for outstand- 
ing safety campaigns appearing in col- 
lege newspapers between November 9 
and December 24, 1959. 

One hundred dollar awards will be 
given for the best cartoon, editorial, fea- 
ture story and photograph published 
during the same period. 

“Although the college-age group com- 
prises only about 18% of the total regis- 
tered drivers, 27% of all accidents in ‘1958 
involved drivers in this age group,” said 
James S. Kemper, chairman of the board 
of Lumbermens, a division of the Kem- 
per Group. 





“Our opinion is that the Group major 
medical market is commencing to show 
a greater awareness of the much in- 
creased cost of the more common types 
of unlimited or unscheduled major med- 
ical plans and service type plans. With 
this increasing awareness, there is a 
great possibility that this market will 
become dissatisfied with industry’s in- 
ability to provide a more stable cost 
basis for broad accident and health 
plans. If this were true, there is a great 
danger that this market might feel that 
private enterprise is failing and the gov- 
ernment can do it better. 

“Our company is changing the form of 
its group major medical coverages to 
plans which we feel are broad and yet 
which incorporate features which give 
greater assurance of a more stable cost.” 

Finally, the observation is made by 
William deV. Washburn, president of 
American Health Insurance Corp., Balti- 
more, that the most significant trend in 
the A. & H. business, aside from the 
political aspects, is the serious troubles 
now confronting the Blue Cross plans. 
“Unless they are satisfactorily solved, I 
am very much afraid that the Blue 
Cross movement will become a Federal- 
sponsored and subsidized affair,” Mr. 
Washburn emphasized. 





Name Rietz Head of Program 
Committee for HIAA Meet 


V. J. Skutt, president of Health Insur- 
ance Association of America who heads 
Mutual of Omaha, has appointed H. 
Lewis Rietz, executive vice president of 
Great Southern Life, as program com- 
mittee chairman for the 1960 HIAA an- 
nual meeting to be held at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, May 16-18. 

Appointed to the committee are Millard 
Bartels, chairman, insurance executive 
committee, The Travelers; Robert L. 
Davis, vice president, American General 
Life; E. J. Faulkner, president, Wood- 
men Accident & Life; Raymond F. 
Killion, second vice president, Metro- 


politan Life; Howard A. Moreen, vice 
president and secretary, Aetna Life; and 
Charles D. Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent, Great American of Dailas. 
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“Opportunity for A. & H. 
Producers Unlimited” 


SAYS BEHM OF AMER. CASUALTY 


Westchester Agents Hear Him Stress 
Company Improvements and Metcalf 
Law as Blueprints For Added Sales 


With the reminder that “the agent who 
shies away from accident and health only 
the door open to another agent 
who comes along a few days later and 
that very client the kind of insur- 
ance he should offered,” Warren 
R. Behm, manager of Gas- 
ualty’s A. & H. underwriting department 
in New York, concluded his timely 
speech, “Mr. Agent, Opportunity Knocks 
—Sell Accident and Health Now,” before 
Westchester, N. Y., Association of 
Insurance Agents, December 1. 

That New York’s Metcalf law, 
prohibits companies from refusing to 
certain A. & H. 
inhibit agents from trying to sell more 
than casualty or life insurance, was 
answered suecinctly by Mr. Behm for his 
Westchester audience. 

“Tt must be kept in mind that the 
Metcalf laws do not make all & H. 
insurance in New York state guaranteed 
renewable,” he said, “because the law 
also provides that a company may re- 
tire from a risk after two years, for 
several specified reasons or for others 
yet be approved by the state 


’ He further 


leaves 


sells 
have 
American 


the 
which 


renew policies, acts to 


as may 
Superintendent of Insurance.’ 
said: 

New Law a Real Boon 


“If you have not been familiar with the 
provisions of the law up until now, I 
believe it should be obvious to you by 
now that the underwriting activities of 


insurance companies writing accident 
and health in this state are governed 
far more closely. On the other hand, 


the new law is a real boon to you pro- 
ducers and certainly provides you with 
an excellent sales tool. 

“Perhaps the greatest fear of any 
agent selling A. & H. is the possibility 
that a cancelled policy would cause him 
to lose business in other lines, but it 
should be obvious to you that this fear 
been almost entirely eliminated by 


hac 
nas 
two-year renewal feature of the 


the 
law.” 
Mr. Behm pointed to other sound rea- 
why the agent should sell & H. 
insurance now, including the far better 
sales literature and circulars companies 


sons 


are putting out today. Expanding this 
theme, he continued: 
“Sales literature today contains not 


only a brief description of policy cover- 


age but it also includes policy restric- 
tions and generally an application and 
the rates. Whereas, only a few years 


back when a producer went out to sell 
an A. & H. policy, he would tote along 
a manual for rates, a piece of literature 
describing the contract, and a separate 
application, which arrangement in itself 
was so cumbersome that sales were often 
lost in the process of juggling these 
separate sales requirements in front of 
a prospective client.” 


Greater Variety of Coverages 


The speaker then pointed to the fact 
that more companies are providing a 
greater variety of coverages. “This is 
especially true of those companies that 
are actively and aggressively increasing 


their volume of A. & H. insurance,” 
Mr. Behm said. 
“For example, within the past year 


many companies have gone in for writ- 
ing short-term travel coverages as well 
as. group travel coverages. A number 
of companies are now writing our senior 
Hospital insurance and many more com- 
panies have gone in for sports cover- 
ages. Still more companies writing acci- 
dent and health are offering some form 
of major medical and even comprehen- 
sive maior medical insurance.’ 

Mr. Behm mentioned a company in 
Texas which now offers a coverage plan 





BEHM 


WARREN R. 


known as “Cradle ‘Cross.” Basically, this 
program provides benefits up to $5,000 
for unexpected costs of prematurity and 
congenital malformation for expectant 
mothers. 

Casting an aggressive agent in the role 
Mr. Behm remarked 


of a fisherman, 
that, “if you have a tackle box full of 
lures, you are bound to catch some fish,” 


just as a broad program of coverage in 


“your portfolio when you talk to the 
client will net you a sale. The advan- 
tage of an agent who also has & H. 


to sell is that if the client is not biting 
on one lure that day, certainly another 
will attract his attention.” 

Three Final Reasons to Sell A. & H. 
sasons for consider- 
feels are: (11.) 
the agent that 
from cancel- 


The final three r 
ing A. & H., Mr. Behm 
The comforting fact to 
company trends are away 
lation of the risk or refusal to renew. 
Explaining this point further, he said: 

“T feel that most companies nowadays 
the attitude that they must try to 


take 
to continue ona risk and 


find some way 


they will remain on a case even though 
they can expect further claims from the 
same condition. There are, of course, 


instances where waivers or modification 
will be applied to a policy and, in a few 
cases, there is refusal to renew. With 
American Casualty, non-renewal on our 
part or cancellation of ithe risk amounts 
to actually less than 1% and I believe 
this is fairly typical of the industry as 
a whole. 

(2.) “Certainly not the least important 
is that you will materially increase your 
Statistics show that the man 
who sells & H. coverages along with 
his other lines has a ‘higher overall in- 
come per year. Another point, commis- 
sions generally are 5 to 10 points higher 
than you receive from writing casualty 
business and if you screen your business 
carefully you are bound to run an excel- 
lent loss ratio, which, as you know, is 
sweet music to the ears of any company. 

(3.) “Finally, the best reason why a 
person should buy accident and health 
and one which you should keep in mind 
when selling your client is that it pre- 
serves his fing ancial stability. The right 
type of policy enables him to protect 
his income and savings and the benefits 
he receives also pay for his food, cloth- 
shelter and the necessities of life. 
the wherewithal to pav_ the 
for his other types of insur- 


income. 


ing, 
including 
premium 
ance.” 





Wayland Mansfield, assistant secre- 
tary, Woodman Accident & Life, Lin- 
coln, Neb. recently addressed the 1959 


Accounting and Tax Institute sponsored 


by the Nebraska Society of Certified 
Public Accountants at University of 
Nebraska. Mr. Mansfield spoke on the 


“Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act.” There were 150 businessmen and 
students in attendance. 


Parker on Metcalf Laws 


(Continued from Page 125) 


overinsurance and duplication of benefits 
must be filed with the Superintendent of 
Insurance. The Department has ruled, in 
effect, that the companies must either 
annex to their policies copies of the 
standards on file with the Superintend- 
ent, or must agree in the policy language 
that the standards of overinsurance shall 
be those approved by the Superintendent. 

(2) The Department has ruled that the 
phrase “the filing of false or improper 
claims,” one of the “other reasons” 
which the Superintendent may approve, 
is not satisfactory to him as stated in 
the law. Furthermore, the term “im- 
proper” is not one which he will ap- 
prove, and that if “false claims” are 
filed by a company for approval as a 
reason for discontinuance, a satisfactory 
definition of a “false claim” must be filed 
at the same time. 

In addition, the Department will re- 
quire that policies retaining the right to 
the insurer to refuse renewal for “such 
other reasons as the Superintendent may 
approve” state affirmatively that such 
reasons shall be those on file with the 
Superintendent at the time of such re- 
fusal and therefore approved by him. 

In other words, there can be no re- 
troactive approval of such reasons for 
discontinuance. Each company must in- 
dividually file its own reasons for non- 
renewal which come under this so called 
“catch all” of “other reasons.” 

These are the provisions of the “Met- 
calf laws” which are probably the most 
important from the standpoint of com- 
panies and agents. In addition to the 
specific questions which have been cov- 
ered above, they raise certain other 
questions. Many of these will not be an- 
swered for some years. 


Among Other Questions Raised 


An example of these is the question: 
“To what extent does the limitation on 
non-renewal render a commercial A. & 
H. policy similar to a non-cancellable 
policy?” The answer here must be that 
the Metcalf laws give such commercial 
policies elements of great similarity to 
non-can. policies, but they definitely do 
not make them non-cancellable, nor do 
they make them “practically the same as 
non-cancellable.” Such policies are still 
renewable on the option of the company 
for any reason on their first and second 
anniversaries. They are still indefinitely 
subject to non-renewal for specified rea- 
sons, and these reasons include practi- 
cally all the reasons ordinarily used by a 
great many companies today. Agents 
and brokers should use the greatest of 
care in describing these provisions to 
prospective policyholders. 

Another question is the applicability 
to existing policies. Metcalf laws con- 
tain a most unusual provision in their 
enacting clauses. With the exception of 
the so-called “ten day free look” bill, 
all these laws apply to existing policies 
if they are “modified, altered or 
amended” after July 1, 1959. Thus for 
example, if John Doe owns a $20 daily 
benefit hospital policy issued in 1957 and 
renewable at the option of the company, 
and if he requests, and the company 
grants, a reduction of indemnity to $15 
per day, his policy immediately comes 
under the provisions of the ‘Metcalf laws. 


Future Effect on Commercial A. & H. 


Perhaps the most important question 
of all is the effect of these laws on the 
business of commercial A. & H. insur- 
ance as time goes on. No one can say 
for sure. Each observer is entitled to 
his own opinion, and there are certainly 
On the one hand, many observ- 


many. 
ers feel that the enormous problems 
which these laws have created for in- 


surance companies in New York will act 
to prevent their spread to other juris- 
dictions. On the other hand, many ob- 
servers feel that at least the non-renewal 
limitation indicates the future course of 
the commercial business. By this, it is 
generally meant that either insurance 
companies will voluntarily restrict their 
non-renewal practices to those reason- 
ably consistent with the requirements of 





the Metcalf law limiting reasons for nop. 
renewal, or other states will enact simij- 
lar legislation. 

In my opinion, there is an excellent 
chance that the companies will do this 
voluntarily. Many companies are already 
doing so. However, I think that there js 
an equally good chance that at least 
some other jurisdictions may be pressed 
for enactment of similar legislation dur. 
ing the next two or three years. There 
is a history in several states of repeated 
attempts to enact even: more drastic 
legislation, much of it so drastic as to 
force the elimination of the commercial 
line of business. 

I hope that such attempts can be con- 
tained, because I believe that the need 
for further legislation will have disap- 
peared in another two or three years, | 
think that by the end of that time prac. 
tically all companies will be administer. 
ing their commercial business in such a 
manner as to make it unnecessary. 





Francis A. Harrington, vice president 
and group secretary of The Paul Revere 
Life and The Massachusetts Protective 
Association, Inc., was one of 12 to re. 
ceive the national “Distinguished Citizen 
Award” of the National Municipal 
League at its recent annual conference 
on government held at Springfield, Mass. 


Payne H. Midyette 


(Continued from Page 116) 


automobile insurance. He ‘fully recog. 
nizes that ‘the closer capital stock com- 
pany prices are brought into line with 





those of the specialty companies that 
market through “captive agents,” the 


American Agency System will be abk 
to take over a larger share of the bus 
ness, both old and new. 


Price Differences and “Frills” 


But he sees other elements, too, it 
that corner of the insurance business 
He holds that price differences can be 
about-faced much more completely and 
the companies 


much more rapidly if 

eliminate from the family automobile 
policy, for instance, what he calls “the 
frills.’ He believes, too that there is 
still no substitute for quality. Confident 
is he also that the alert and soundly 


schooled independent agent will always 
be able to outsell ‘his competitors if the 
companies give the public what it wants 
—‘without frills.” 

Turning momentarily toward _ the 
critical side, Mr. Midyette said: 
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“The great trouble has been that the Clara 
conference companies have waited to agency 
long to face up to public demands and nity & 
give ‘the people what they are going t employe 
buy. Asa result, the specialty companie — ' her 
and direct writers have been able t years—l 
seize a disproportionate share of the the cur: 
business. I am happy to add, however — 
that this condition is changing rapidly 000m 
and if the agency companies continue a year 
to tailor their policies in accord wit! Place in 
public demands, I have no fear that the 
independent agents will not quickly re- 
gain whatever had been lost and a goodly DEAT 
additional share with it.” 

: Beneficia 

Served Two Terms as a Legislator Club PI 

Payne Midyette has served two term ( 
in the Florida House of Repres entative Benefic 
and takes pride in the fact that he wa “Pgs 
a member of the legislative committe crash ra 
that envisioned and started the Capit from’ Be 
Center, an area of 40 blocks on whic’ Angeles 
are situated the State Capitol and ott) ‘travel ac, 
state office buildings, nestled in garde fF the Diner 
of azaleas and camellias, ornament? B) first such 
shrubs and trees. He also was on tht? plane acc 
committee that changed the form'’B) The vi 
Florida College for Women to the mE Gibbons < 
nificient and rapidly growing coeduc: F for a $30, 
tional Florida State University. He l*® Club car¢ 
been president of the  Tallahasst 4 place mor 
Chamber of Commerce and the SuwantB) dence, $60 
Chapter of Boy -Scouts. ‘Currently he 5 OF a ‘total 
general chairman of a committee ‘tl? B®. a son and 
is raising $600,000 for a new sanctuat All: Be 
and chapel for Trinity Methodist Ep*(% Claims’ un, 
copal Church of Tallahassee. : p far have 

His friends refer to him as “Mr. Tali basis, ing 
hassee,” and isurély no one thas a bett' I protection 
claim, to that distinctive ‘title. 'S provirig 
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disap- F. Rutledge, president, Russel M. White, FF. Rutledge. The presentations were ie ; ST ee Oe cchakeees payee : 
ars, | ‘vice president, Robert C. MacLean, made by Edward R. Noyes, Jr., vice durations through age calculated at staff, covered all aspects of the local 
ie Jr, se : ‘ : ; ‘ ' the following issue ages: daily hospital  ¢hairman’s job, with particular emphasis 
Prac. benefit, ages 15 to 77; surgical expense arr GAO grits high! 
nister- benefit, ages 15 to 62; miscellaneous O" e Importance of securing highly 
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hospital expense benefit, ages 15 to 77; 
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mci pat son and Warren, Inc., 612 West 47th The A. & S. course covers « 12 week 
erence Street, Kansas City 12, Mo. stra dad rene Po aps tel tena ele al ie 
Mass. period with one 2% hour class each week. 
eg ee ee A final examination will be given to stu- 
: . dents in May. A grade of 70% must be 
North American Accident made on this examination in order to 
; ass the 5 Fae. S - S 4 receive 
Sales Promotions Announced. 4%, i+ course Students who receive 
ds ; passing grades qualify for a certificate 
Five key sales appointments are an- issued by the Council. 
recog nounced by A. V. Dowling, president, To qualify for enrollment, the pros- 
cam North American Accident of Chicago. pective student must have at least one 
. a ag reed, Tw F year’s experience in life insurance selling 
s_ that Pictured above left to right are Edward R. Noyes, Jr., Massachusetts Indemnity Calif ‘ ney Se veka. . eae or be able to meet a minimum production 
” the VP.; Joseph S. Lebby and H. P. Morgan, Los Angeles general agents who won He . “a pees ec named Tegiona’ manager. requirement. In either case he must also 
e able Roger Billings Trophy for second consecutive year, and Roger Billings, Jr., com- . oe wo Years timiamwe experience §=6have the recommendation of his: general 
» busi mys VP. and Agency Director. Donor of trophy was William E. Lebby, former plus lite membership in MDRT. He rep- agent or manager. Enrollment details 
ae per * ee aeuniel amu resented \Massachusetts ‘Mutual prior to are handled by the chairman at the local 
Los Angeles general agent. : joining North American. level. Tuition fee is $40. 
. ; ; : ; Phillip E. Nathanson is new general 
ait CLU, secretary and treasurer, David president and associate agency director. agent at San Antonio. A LaSalle Univer- 
" vo B. Temple, Carl E. Roberts and Joseph Following this meeting, there was a __ sity graduate, he entered the life busi- named North American managing gen- 
a S. Lebby. ; special program consisting of talks given ness _in 1953 with Connecticut Mutual. eral agent for the Phoenix, Arizona area. 
-_ “ Roger Billings, Jr., vice president and by the following Massachusetts Indem- Harvey E. Landry has been appointed Founded in 1940, this agency is under 
, agency director, discussed the past nity general agents: Philip. M. Feingold general agent at Glendale, Ariz. He active direction of Robert L. Udell, ex- 
sere year’s accomplishments and plans for on “Recruiting and Selection 3 Robert formerly was with Pacific National Life. ecutive vice president. Britton Udell, 
. he 1960. He announced that 1959 will prob- J. Buck on “Supervising and Training” ; James R. Turner, who entered insur- founder and president, was an Arizona 
sie ably set an all time company high for Russell M. White, Jr. on “The Training ance in 1948, has been named North  fieldman for 20 years before opening his 
ar new business, He also revealed plans to Format”; Seymour V. Preel on the “The American general agent at Portsmouth, own agency. 
ifiden establish agencies in Dallas and Houston. Praining Program ;” Robert C. MacLean, Va. An LUTC graduate, he was with Serving as Udell life and A. & H. 
ound Mr. Billings closed by thanking each CCLU on “Brokerage in Today’s Mar- Lincoln National prior to joining the department manager is Rex B. West. 
always general agent for this efforts and coop- ket” and Carl E. Roberts on “Manage- North American. Mr. West started his insurance career 
if the ? ment Planning.” The B. L. Udell Agency has been _ in 1931 at Denver, Colo. 
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| the Clara M. Gebauer Dies 
" Clara M. Gebauer, for over 20 years ELLI D 
at th 
od to agency secretary, Massachusetts Indem- 
Is an nity & Life, the company’s oldest — 
‘wih employe, died recently. Tribute was pai 
ing ee ‘ 
; ; rice—43 ; : ro 
panies f ' her long and faithful Billings i National Casualty is constantly creating improved 
fe years—by President Roger Billings in I de th “I hel h i 
f the @ the current “Compass” monthly house Sales aids t at Wi elp you—the salesman— 
vever— organ. He said: “Miss Gebauer per- produce a higher percentage of sales. Thus 
apidly 0 ere ag acts he ni ee wii National’s representatives get the most modern eos 
: ne years which earnec or ner a War . . . ° . . eye Shes. ae 
tinu A B. = 
= See ts our hearts... . sales aids in offering the finest in Disability 
Peo Income, Hospital and Surgical coverages We ete 
tye for the Individual, Family, Franchise Senge tant Sen end eset ma © Rent 
ool’ f DEATH CLAIM TOTALS $120,000 or True Group case. Mt ee page oom nea 
ste Beneficial Standard Life Under Diners’ om : es: 
Club Plan Pays First Travel Accident Guaranteed Renewable Policies Available! Bae 
terms Claim for Airline Crash HS FOR OccuraTIONa: og 
tatives We + at . ACCIDENT ann Siem OCCUPATION; 
au | . Beneficiaries of two victims involved 
aii in ? recent National Airlines DC-7 = 
i ee crash, will receive $120,000 in claims E . . . 
“anit i . ¥ WUUY stablish and build your own Direct Agency— 
ane trom Beneficial Standard Life of Los ab uild y g ¥ 
hic " . . 7 . 7 
a ) Angeles under its new comprehensive highly attractive agency appointments in select 
a F travel accident coverage billed through ashe fs 2 
wor PE the Diners’ Club. It was the company’s territories now available. Write today for full 
men fp Urst such death claim involving an air- ° ° 
on. plane accident. 8 particulars—Address: Accident & Health Div., 
forme! Ei net: : _ ’ ° . 
wnat Gibhepe ms: Dr. and, Mrs. Joel M. National Casualty Company, Detroit 26, Mich. 
pond siDbons of Van Nuys, Cal., had applied 
: <7 Ch a $30,000-$60,000 policy on a Diners’ 
aan lub card and since the accident took REMEMBER—IT'S EASIEST TO SELL THE BEST! 
asst! ; place more than 50 miles from their resi- 
want Fence, $60,000 will be paid in each case— 





or a total of $120,000. Beneficiaries are 


ea son and daughter. 


All” Beneficial Standard Life death 
aims under this: new: program paid so 
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500,000 Requests Already for HIC 
Annual Survey of Health Ins. Coverage 


Public interest in the developments 
of health insurance jumped considerably 
during 1959, according to the distribution 
barometer of the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil’s Annual Survey on the number of 
Americans with some form of this pro- 
tection. Requests from the public for 
copies of the Council survey are 500,000 
so far this year. 

The Council survey called, “The Ex- 
tent of Voluntary Health Insurance Cov- 
erage in the United States,” is now in its 
13th edition. It charts not only the 
yearly growth in the number of persons 
protected by voluntary health insurance 
but also the increase in benefits pro- 
vided to insured Americans. 

The survey has become the national 
authority on the progress made by vol- 
untary insuring organizations in pro- 
viding increased security for the public 
against the costs of disability. Outlined 
in the survey is the number of people 
insured by insurance companies, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans, and independ- 
ent insuring organizations such as indus- 
trial plans, community plans, consumer- 
sponsored plans, private group clinics, 
and college health plans. The survey 
also documents the protection provided 
by various other forms of insurance not 
within the usual scope of voluntary 
health insurance. 


From 42 Million to Over 123 Million 


Covered 


Since its post-war debut, the survey 
has chronicled the rise in the number of 
insured persons from 42 million to more 
than 123 million at the end of 1958. In 
addition, the survey points out, health 
insurance benefit payments have shown 
a greater increase than the number of 
insured persons. In 1958 benefits reached 
an all-time high of $4.7 billion. 

To keep its findings as current as pos- 
sible, the survey is published in two 
editions: (1) an advance report high- 
lighting the past year’s progress in pro- 
viding Americans with hospital, surgical, 
regular medical, major medical and loss 
of income protection; (2) a more com- 
plete report fully documenting the num- 
ber of persons protected by the various 
forms of voluntary health insurance. 

The advance survey report, adapted 
into leaflet form some three years ago, 
receives the widest distribution by a 
sizable margin. In 1957 public requests 
for this leaflet totaled 90,000. The follow- 
ing year, this number rose to 115,000. 
This year the public has asked for 430,- 
000 of the advance leaflet and requests 
are still being received. 

The full and more complete version of 
the Council survey, distributed mainly 


among technical and research groups, 
has increased 10,000 over the past three 
years to a total of 30,000 so far this year. 


Diversified Distribution Pattern 


At first the distribution pattern of the 
Council survey was relegated mostly to 
hospital, medical and other groups hav- 
ing a specialized interest in the develop- 
ments of voluntary health insurance in 
this country. Most requests came from 
state and local hospital and medical so- 
cieties. 

However, in the past few years as 
public demand for information about its 
health insurance protection rose sharply 
the Council publication found its place 
among high school and university classes, 
Chambers of Commerce, labor unions, 
libraries, Better Business ‘Bureaus, man- 
agement associations, and national and 
state farm groups. 

Each year the results of this survey 
form the basis for lecture classes at the 
Harvard Medical School on the poten- 
tialities and problems of prepayment 
programs in the United States. In ad- 
dition, newspaper people and other edi- 
torial writers have found it a useful 
source document to meet public clamor 
for health insurance information. Espe- 
cially valuable to these people have been 
the individual state figures the survey 
provides on the number of residents pro- 
tected against hospital, surgical, and 
regular medical expenses. 

In recent years insurance companies 
have become the largest market for the 
distribution of the survey. They have 
found it helpful in the education of their 
home office and field forces on the ad- 
vances of health insurance. An increas- 
ing number of companies send copies of 
the survey to their Group and individual 
policyholders. 

Data compiled by tthe survey are con- 
tributed by the following organizations: 
Council on Medical Service of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Blue Cross 
Commission of the American Hospital 
Association, Blue Shield Medical Care 
Plans, Health Insurance Association of 
America, Life Insurance Association of 
America and the Social Security Admin- 
istration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 





Jackson Named Allstate 
Assistant Safety Director 


Ralph J. Jackson has been named as- 
sistant to the director of the Allstate 
safety department. 

A graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Mr. Jackson has been a member of 


William N. Carroll Joins 
Loyalty Cos. A. & H. Dept. 


WILLIAM N. CARROLL 

William N. Carroll has joined the 
Loyalty insurance companies of the 
America Fore Loyalty Group as agency 
superintendent in the A. & H. division at 
Loyalty’s head office in Newark, N. 

Mr. Carroll was formerly assistant 
agency director of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty which he joined in 1940 after four 
years’ experience with a Boston agency. 

A native of ‘Boston, Mr. Carroll at- 
tended Holy Cross College and served 
three years in the Army, attaining the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He has been 
a member of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, Holy Cross Club of Washing- 
ton. Hillendale Country Club and the 
Knights of Columbus. 





Teachers Protective Issues 


Guaranteed Renewable Policy 

Teachers Protective Mutual of Lan- 
caster, Pa. recently put on the market 
a new guaranteed renewable hospital 
policy, renewable for life, which is being 
offered to persons between the ages of 
14 days and age 84%. Policies will not 
be terminated for deterioration of health. 





the Allstate safety staff since 1954 and 
has taken an active role in traffic safety 
activities on the national, regional and 
community levels. 

He has handled most of the contact 
work in the Allstate Foundation grant 
program, which provides funds to col- 
leges and universities for training high 
school teachers in driver education in- 


Millard Wilson Article 


(Continued from ‘Page 104) 


It has provided agents with a means of | 
making account selling of business lings | 
practical and within reach of the small 
and average size business concern. For 
the client, it represents an important 
method of conservation of capital as wel] 
as a systematic means of buying com. 
prehensive insurance protection from one 
trained source. 

An increasing percentage of Premium | 
Budget Plan business is flowing from the 
commercial program, and, again, it jg” 
providing the agent with a strong 
weapon against cut-rate or non -agency 
competition. 

As a tangible sign of our growth both 
actual and potential in key market areas 
The Travelers this year moved into en. 
larged quarters in its new Boston build. | 
ing. We announced splans ‘for a Travel. 
ers building in Los Angeles. These, of 
course, are sound investments in the 
future of both East and West coasts 
but they represent also a_ substantial 
commitment in agency service through 
local multiple line facilities. A continu. 
ing study is being made of the growth 
of existing and potential markets so that 
service to agents can be extended and 
made more effective as local business} 
warrants. 


New, Challenging Decade Dawning in 
1960 : 


It seems certain ‘that the insurance 
industry will remember 1959 as a year 
of critical marketing decisions. However, 
no successful organization can afford to} 
dwell too long or fondly on accomplish- 
ments that are already in the past. 
A new year is on the horizon, a new 
and challenging decade dawns. Already 
there are clouds on this horizon as the 
ability of private insurance to provide: 
adequate protection to people is chal- 
lenged .by the advocates of increased 
social planning on a national. scale. This 
is especially true in the field of accident 
and health insurance where The Travel- 
ers will continue to lay major stress in 
the areas of both Group and individual) 
protection. ; 

The Travelers enters this decade of the’ 
“Soaring Sixties” with the strong af 
firmation that an insurance organization, 
sensitive to the needs of the market, 
spurred by the healthy pressure of free 
competition, and dedicated to the con 
cept of complete protection through’ 
skilled, independent agents and brokers, 
can serve our economy and its people 
effectively and well. Again, in 1960, this 
will be the key to our total marketing 
Strategy. 





struction techniques. 

In his home community of Des Plaines, 
Ill., he is an alderman and chairman of 
the streets and traffic committee. 





Some Personalities Seen at Recent HIAA Individual Forum in New York 


First row, left to right—E. H. Marshall, Indemnity Co. of North America; Gerald S. Parker, Guardian Life of America; John P. Hanna, Health Insurance Assn. # 


America; Merrill Mial, Guarantee Mutual Life; Robert E. Ryan, Royal-Globe Insurance Group; 


Harry L. Graham and Leo Danzinger, both of Bankers Life of I 


Armand Sommer, Continental Casualty; E. F. Brewer, Republic National Life; J. M. Wickman, Mutual of New York; Charles D. Scott, Great American Reserve, D 
Second row, left to right—H. Stanley Marmaduke, Atlantic Life; E. G. Trimble, Employers Reinsurance Corp., New York; J. Francis Welch, Howard Korn and J. 

Lynch, all of United States Life; George L. McDowell, America Fore Loyalty Group; H. Clay Dobson, American Health of Baltimore; James R. Williams, Health Insurait 

Institute; Charles G. Ashbrook, Sr., North American Life, Chicago; E. S. Wescott and John Freeman, both of Bankers Life of Nebraska. Photos by Guy Fergason, Chic 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 
SING 

WITH 
BING 


Millions do! 

For the fifth wonderful year 
this greatest of 

Christmas Eve programs 
will be presented 

by INA as a salute to local 
independent insurance 
agents. All America and 
Canada will join Bing 

in singing favorite Yuletide 
carols. Full CBS and CBC 
radio networks, plus 
Armed Forces Radio Service 


and Voice of America. 


* BING CROSBY 

* PAUL WESTON’S ORCHESTRA 
*THE NORMAN LUBOFF CHOIR 
* KEN CARPENTER 


* and the world’s finest 
choral groups 


CBS-RADIO 


9:05-10:00 P.M. 
E.S.T. and P.S.T. 


8:05-9:00 P.M. 
C.S.T. and M.S.T. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America - Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America - Philadelphia 

















YOU can sell more business prospects 
with 
HOME’S REPORTING FORM INSURANCE! 


Show your business prospects how to get full inventory protection at a cost based 
On average inventory value and watch your list of business clients grow! 


The Home’s Reporting Form Insurance can do just that for you. It’s equally 
effective in underinsured and overinsured situations . . . and your prospect has 
the option of pay-as-you-go, with The Home's great, new THICO premium 


payment plan! 
Your Home Fieldman has all the information and material you need to build your 
business with business clients. Call him today and ask him about the 5 STAR PLAN! 


The HOME 2, ore 
Property Protection since 1853 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





